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AVERAGE PAID CIRCULATION MORE THAN 1,250,000 


Lavy sxyBoy L¢ 
Feathertouch Ensemble, $12.25 
SKYBOY Ensemble, $14 


Lo give the Worlds Finest, 
Without Extravagance.. 


HEAFFER’S 
Lifetime 


A fine regard for someone generates the wish to 
give them an equally fine gift. We retreat with 
regret from that fine impulse when we learn that 
the finest gift of any kind usually is expensive. But, 
see! Sheaffer's Lifetime* Feathertouch is the very 
finest gift of the kind. It will be worn and used 
daily for life—an ever-present aid, constantly bring- 
ing you to mind. Forceful ONE-stroke filling and 
flushing KEEPS it working perfectly — platinum in the 
tiny pen point slit makes it write instantly, always. 
AND IT COSTS LESS THAN MANY A SHORT-LIVED 
TOKEN! Obey that impulse to give the finest— and 
satisfy that gift budget as well—with Sheaffers! 
W.A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FT. MADISON, IA.; TORONTO, ONT., CAN. 


All LIFETIME pens are unconditionally guaranteed for the life of the owner 
except agcinst loss and willful damage— when serviced, if complete pen is 
returned, subject only to insurance, postage, handling charge—35c. 


ene PENS, ALL COLORS, $2.75 TO $20—PENCILS, $1 UP 
ENSEMBLES, $3.95 UP 


Copyright, 1940—W.A.Sheaffer Pen Co. * Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


LARCAIN OFFER La wrv00 
Usterine Throat Light, , 


| | DUPONT LUCITE ILLUMINATOR 


Bends heatless light rays around 
corners — illuminates mouth and 
throat to help you see signs of 
soreness or infection. 


AT ALL DRUG COUNTERS NOW! 


Tired? Half Frozen? 


LOOK OUT 
FOR 
A COLD! 


J Gargle LISTERINE 


when you reach home! 


There’s nothing like one of those late 
season stubborn games played in miser- 
able weather to soften you up so that 
a cold or sore throat may find you easy 
pickings. Everybody knows that after 
such games these troubles shoot up. 


Amazing Germ Killing Power 
The next time you go, remember to 
get warm as quickly as possible when 
you reach home and to gargle with full 
strength Listerine Antiseptic. 


This prompt and pleasant precaution 
may head off an on-coming cold, or help 
control one that has already started. 


Listerine Antiseptic kills by millions 
certain bacteria on throat surfaces .. . 
bacteria associated with colds and simple 
sore throat. Tests showed germ reduc- 
tions ranging to 96.7% fifteen minutes 


75¢ siz LISTERINE 


75¢ LISTERINE THROAT LIGHT 
$1.50 VALUE 


gotu FOS 


after the Listerine Antiseptic gargle, and 
up to 80% one hour after. 

These germs, harmless enough under - 
ordinary circumstances, often invade the 
throat membranes and set up an infection 
when body resistance is lowered. And 
resistance may weaken under the chill, 
the dampness, the fatigue, the emotion 
and strain of a football game. 


Tests Showed Fewer Colds for Garglers 


So we repeat, when you reach home, 
gargle with Listerine Antiseptic every two 
hours. It’s a sensible precaution to take. 

Remember that in tests made during 
9 years of research, regular twice-a-day 
users of Listerine Antiseptic had fewer 
colds, milder colds, colds of shorter dura- 
tion than non-users. 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ZVER SHOOT 
A BURGLAR? 


JOHN WAS OUT LATE working. I was edi 
myself to sleep, when I heard a crash down- 
stairs. I tried to call, “John! Is that you?” 
but the words stuck in my throat... 


SCARED SILLY, I got Junior’s air rifle and snuck 
downstairs. “Hands up!” I squeaked, snap- 
ping on the hall light, and there was John, 
nursing his shin and cursing a chair. “Oh 
dear,” I said, “I thought you were a burglar!” 


““SORRY TO DISAPPOINT YOU, ” John growled, 
“but if there’s any burglar, you're it! I try 
to come in quietly, “and you’ ve swiped the last 
bulb in the living room!” That made me 
laugh. “You swiped i it yourself for your work- 
bench! But don’t worry, darling, I won’t shoot 
you! Tomorrow I'll take a dollar and buy so 
many new G-E MAZDA lamps we can both 
swear off bulbsnatching forever!” 


SEE HOW LITTLE THEY COST! 


7%, 15, 25 watt... now only 10¢ 


40, 50, and 60 watt 
were 15c...now.......- 13¢ 


75 and 100 watt 
already down to........- 15¢ 


100-200-300 watt 
already down to......... 60¢ 


Wade to stay brighter Longer 
-G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
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Associate Editors, DONALD KENNICOTT and VOLDEMAR VETLUGUIN 
SID L. HYDEMAN, Art Editor 


REDBOOK’S NOVEL OF THE MONTH 


W. R. Burnett 125 
COMPLETE—BOOK-LENGTH—50,000 WORDS 


REDBOOK’S NOVELETTE OF THE MONTH 


Her Lovely Independent Life Starr Paret 26 


REDBOOK’S ENCORE OF THE MONTH 


Awakening John Galsworthy 50 
Reprinted by special arrangement with 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers 


THREE SERIALS 


Sulu Sea 


You Can‘t Beat Beauty (Part 1) Philip Wylie 16 
Fame Is the Spur (Part IV) Howard Spring 38 
Hildreth—Her Story (Conclusion) Harlow Estes 58 


SIX SHORT STORIES 


Cherished and Shared of Old Susan Glaspell 20 
Change for Twenty Hugh Bradley 31 
The Secret Nathan Asch 32 
The Terror by Night Elizabeth Goudge 34 
The Poor Sick Man John C. Emery 45 
Would You Stick or Wouldn’t You? Rose Franken 54 


TWO ARTICLES 


“So Much to So Few” Vincent Sheean 15 
Country Squire in the White House John T. Flynn 24 


Reprinted by arrangement with 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 


EIGHT SPECIAL FEATURES 


News about Redbook 4 
Our Readers Speak 6 


Ginger (Kitty Foyle) Rogers Phyllis McGinley 9 
Redbook’s Picture of the Month Douglas W. Churchill 10 
Five Menin One | 12 
Redbook’s Records of the Month Deems Taylor 30 
Our Prize-winning Snapshots of the Month 46 
Book Suggestions for December Harry Hansen 62 


DEPARTMENTS 


The Permanent Tie Angelo Patri 118 
Redbook’s School Department 118 


Cover: Natural-Color Photograph by Ruzzie Green 


The short stories, serials, novel and novelette herein are fiction and intended as such. They do not 
refer to real characters or actual events. If the name of any living person is used, it is a coincidence 
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How You Save 
$2.50 every month: 


1. You get ENTIRELY 
FREE — as a Membership 
Gift—Wild Geese Calling 
and Best Known Works of 
V OLTAIRE. 

Then as a member, you 
get two fine books each 
month—for ONLY $1.39 
for BOTH! Here are the 
kind you get: 

2. ONE will be a newly 
ublished book, by today’s 
est-selling authors, such 

as Sinclair Lewis, Edna 

Ferber, Somerset Maug- 

ham, and Daphne du Mau- 

rier. These books are priced 

(wherever books are sold) 

at from $2.00 to $3.00 each. 


3. The OTHER BOOK, 
bound in blue cloth, 
stamped with all the bril- 
liance of genuine gold, 
will be a famous uniform- 
ly-bound seasterpicce for 
your lifetime library, by 
such authors as Dumas, 
Voltaire, Oscar Wilde, and 
Victor Hugo. 


Thus you get—for ONLY 
$1.39—T WO books conser- 
vatively valued at $4.00. 
Your savings ave:age about 
$2.50eachmonth. Andyou 
get two books FREE, at the 
start, as a Membership 
Gift! 
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ACCEPT THEM FREE AS A MEMBERSHIP GIFT 
FROM AMERICA’S BIGGEST BARGAIN BOOK CLUB 


/ o™ 


HESE two books will be sent as a FREE 
Membership Gift—to show you why the 
Book League is called “America’s Biggest 
Bargain Book Club!” 


Each month 105,000 members receive—at an 
amazing saving—not one, but TWO books. 
One is an up-to-the-minute best seller. The 
other is a uniformly-bound work to add to 
your library of treasures, 


Thus, for only a fraction of the usual cost, 
you keep up with best-selling authors like Sin- 
clair Lewis, Vicki Baum, Somerset Maugham, 
Edna Ferber, and Daphne du Maurier. And 
at the same time you build a uniformly- 
bound library you and your children will al- 
ways cherish—undying works like The Way 
of All Flesh, Madame Bovary, Wuthering 
Heights, Nana, and others. 


Everything DOUBLE but the Modest Cost! 


You keep these TWO books as a GIFT if—after 5 
days’ free examination—you decide to join the BOOK 
LEAGUE! Then, as a member, you receive a double- 
selection of great books each month, Yet you pay 
actually Jess than balf—only $1.39—not for each, but 
for BOTH books! 


Nothing is sacrificed in quality. The modern best- 
seller you receive is manufactured in the format of the 
retail edition selling for $2.00 to $3.00 everywhere. 
And the world’s great masterpieces you receive month 
by month are uniformly-bound in blue cloth and 
stamped with all the brilliance of genuine gold. 


_It is all possible because our 105,000 members pro- 
vide us with an ASSURED sale—saving the waste of 
left-over copies. Modern authors (assured of a quan- 


| And then every month you receive 
| not one, but two great books like 
these — both for only ‘132 


Will you accept these TWO books FREE? Wild Ceese 
Calling, the sensational best seller by Stewart Edward 
i * White now selling for $2.75, AND that famous master. 
“ piece, Best Known Works of VOLTAIRE. 


PP 


tity sale) accept lower royalties. Publishers lend us their plates 
for League editions, thus saving the heavy expense of type-setting. 


SEND NO MONEY 2.24vs: Free 


EXAMINATION 


Accept Wild Geese Calling and Best Known Works of VOL- 
T AIRE as a FREE membership gift. Read them 5 days. If they 
demonstrate that you will enjoy a membership—keep them with- 
out cost; your membership will start with next month's selec- 
tions. If zof—return them without obligation. 

But we have only a limited supply. The coupon will bring 
your copies by return mail. See how ‘‘America’s Biggest Bar- 
gain Book Club’’ saves you money on modern books you want 
to read—and how, at the same time, it builds for you a beauti- 
ful library of the world’s masterpieces. Mail special coupon 
AT ONCE! BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Dept. R.B. 12, 
15 West 48th Street, New York City. 
| leader elena telelelete | 
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BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Dept. R.B. 12, 15 West 48th Street, New York City 

Send me—FREE—Best Known Works of VOLTAIRE and 
Wild Geese Calling, now selling everywhere at $2 Within 5 
days I may return them—and thus cancel this application. 
Otherwise, I will receive next month's double-selection and each 
of the forthcoming monthly double-selections for a year. L will 
pay only $1.39 (plus few cents postage) each month for BOTH 
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Published in The greatest 
this space star of the 
every month screen! 


No matter who is elected, there is no 
doubt about the People’s Choice. 
. x 
Perhaps you 
should know 
some few facts 
about your fa- 
vorile screen 
candidate. As 
P., follows: 
In the last 17 annual polls of the nation’s 
critics, M-G-M produced 53 of the 170 
best pictures. 


wk ke kok 


Of the 100 leading stars and featured 
players in the movies, 48 are under con- 
tract to M-G-M. 

xk ke &k * 
These include—in alphabetical order—Lionel 
Barrymore, Wallace Beery, Joan Crawford, 
Robert Donat, Nelson Eddy, Clark Gable, 
Greta Garbo, Judy Garland, Greer Garson, 
Hedy Lamarr, Myrna Loy, Jeanette Mac- 
Donald, Marx Brothers, Robert Montgomery, 
Eleanor Powell, William Powell, Mickey 
Rooney, Rosalind Russell, Norma Shearer, Ann 
Sothern, James Stewart, Robert Taylor, Spen- 
cer Tracy, Lana Turner. To mention but a few. 

wk ke ke ok 
The M-G-M studios in Culver City are 
the world’s largest. They occupy 157 
acres and employ 4000 people. 

* x & *& 
M-G-M pictures are produced on thirty 
giant sound stages, one of which, 310 by 
133 feet, is 40 feet high. 

* * xk * 
The laboratory annually prints enough 
film to encircle the earth at the equator 
with enough left over to reach from Los 
Angeles to Boston. No one has ever,tried 
to do this however. 


* * xk oO 
Among the outstanding films M-G-M has pro- 
duced are THE BIG PARADE, BEN-HuR, THE 
Merry Wipow, THE Four HorSEMEN, BROAD- 
WAY MELopy, ANNA CHRISTIE, THE BIG HOusE, 
TRADER Horn, GRAND HOTEL, THE THIN MAN, 
SMILIN’ THROUGH, Davip COPPERFIELD; THE 
GREAT ZIEGFELD, MuTINy ON THE BOUNTY, 
SAN Francisco, THE Goop EarTH, CAPTAINS 
CouraGEous, Boys Town, Test PILot, THE 
CITADEL, THE WIZARD OF Oz, BABES IN ARMS, 
GoopByYE Mr. Cures, NINOTCHKA, NORTHWEST 
PASSAGE, BooM Town, STRIKE Up THE BAND, 
and Escape. How many have you seen? 


For November we announce two out- 
standing productions. Jeanette Mac- 
Donald and Nelson Eddy in Noel 
Coward’s “Bitter Sweet’. And Judy 
Garland in George M. Cohan’s “‘Little 
Nellie Kelly”. 
kK ke ok OU 

When the lion roars on the screen, you’re 
in for a good time. — tes 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 


Ever since REDBOOK dis- 
covered Georgia Carroll, 
way back in 1937, her face 
has appeared on innumer- 
able covers, advertisements, 
billboards, etc. Universally 
considered to be America’s 
Number One model, she is 
at present working in an 
RKO picture in Hollywood. 
On the occasion of this, 
her seventh appearance on 
our cover, she wears the 
hat, the plaid suit and the 
Pahmi fur jacket created 
by Bergdorf-Goodman. 


FEW years ago the austere editors 
of the London Times decided to 
jazz up that particular page of 

England's most venerable paper which 
is dedicated to “The Court Circular.” 
A young lady by the name of Jan 
Struther, who was incidentally the only 
female editorial writer on the Times, 
was called in. Would Miss Struther, 
asked the editors of the Times, create a 
fiction character worthy of an occasional 
column in their paper? And Mrs. Min- 
iver was created. An upper middle- 
class Englishwoman, she stands for all 
that is typical of her background, sur- 
roundings and upbringing. So great is 
the charm of Mrs. Miniver’s personality 
that in no time at all she became a 
howling success in London. In spite of 
the approaching war and the general 
uncertainty, the readers of the Times 
felt better on those days when “a Min- 
iver column” appeared in their paper. 
Incidentally, in accordance with the 
best traditions of the paper, the col- 
umns were not signed; and not until 
the collection of Miniver columns ap- 
peared in book-form did the British 
public learn that the creator of Mrs. 
Miniver was Jan Struther. That the 
book would be a best-seller in Eng- 


EDWARD HAVILL 


land was taken for granted by every- 
body, but that it would score an even 
greater hit in America was something 
which nobody, least of all Messrs. Har- 
court, Brace and Company who pub- 
lished it, was prepared for. As of to- 
day, “Mrs. Miniver” is at the very 
top of the list of national best-sellers. 
It is only natural that we have decided 


‘to reprint a few chapters of “Mrs. Min- 


iver’ as an “Encore of the Month” in 
our forthcoming January issue... . 

The other day a story called “Nam 
of Action” reached our desk. The name 
of its author meant little to us then but 
it meant a great deal one hour later 
when we finished reading the story. 
Mr. Edward Havill, who wrote “Name 
of Action,” is destined to go places. 
Although a very young man, he pos- 
sesses that gift for writing beautiful 
prose and that amazingly accurate ear 
for human speech which are two most 
important qualifications of a real artist. 
Do not fail to read his story. 


IKEWISE in our next issue, a com- 
plete book-length novel by August 
Derleth; a novelette by Dale Eunson; 
short stories, articles and special fea- 
tures by Whitfield Cook, Margaret 
Craven, Franz Hoellering, 
Price Day, Winifred Hal- 
sted and many others; and 
the continued novels by 
Howard Spring and Philip 


ylie. 


Our Decemper Crep- 
its: Claudia thanks Saks- 
Fifth Avenue for her blue 
wool suit; Howard Hodge, 
for her Color Affiliates 
“Nite-Flight” hat; and the 
Perfect Negligée Company 
for her housecoat. 


JAN STRUTHER 


TOMORROW’S EXCITING LITERARY EVENTS ARE IN TODAY’S. REDBOOK 


Each time | entertain it seems 


more of my guests choose WINE day 


“So many people these days 


welcome an opportunity to = of dimple Gee 


29 Mrs, Rickenbacker, charming wife of the famous 
be moderate flyer, has two teen-age sons, both aviation enthusi- CyIN ESE axe 


asts. She likes to golf, swim and play bridge— and qinner? 
. ° . tn ; inner? 
“With refreshments in the afternoon or evening,” to entertain informally at small home dinner par- Before tlike in flavor) 


- 1 “T 1: 2 ties. An observant hostess, she notes that growing -amber, nU sth ap- 
reports Mrs. Rickenbacker, “I like to give every- numbers of her guests nowadays prefer a beverage ses (nel OW ener alone of panes 
one a choice of beverages —because I find more on the moderate side 3s ideal befor if Bae eocktail-size & 
people constantly who prefer wine. petizers- Ser aan 

° . With oF ple 
“I’m glad to see wine-serving become so pop- dy (reds a9 tart tab 
. . . me 
ular in America. It’s a gracious custom — the : ood 


kind of hospitality we seem to need these days.” 


Have you tried giving your guests a chance 
to choose wine? When you do, you'll discover as 
Mrs. Rickenbacker says, that a surprising num- 
ber prefer wine because it is moderate. 


You'll notice, too, that people do not bolt down 
this genial, natural drink. Men and women find 
they want to sip wine slowly, savoring its deli- 
cate flavor and bouquet as a connoisseur does. 
Enjoying the satisfaction in a glass of wine. 


Best of all, wine today is as inexpensive as it 
is delicious. We’ve printed some easy-to-follow 
serving hints at the right. They will help you 
and your guests enjoy the full goodness of this 
moderate yet glamorous beverage, wine. 


THE WINES 


PAY? 
OF CALIFORNIA ane 
bo ‘ 


In the most discriminating God 
households the good wines Be 

of our own country are fe 25 
usually served today. Act- 
ually more than 9 in every 
10 Americans who serve 
wine choose wines grown 
here. The wines of Cali- Z 
fornia, for example, are This advertisement is printed by 
grown to strict standards the wine growers of California, acting 
of quality. You will find through the Wine Advisory Board, 
them true to type. Well 85 Second Street. San Francisco 
developed. Inexpensive. 


Hitler, Claudia and David 


Dear Sir: 

I probably started the day off on the 
wrong foot yesterday, for when my Rep- 
BOOK arrived, I scanned the contents hur- 
riedly, then threw the magazine down in 
disgust. “Are there only three people in 
the world,’ I cried, “Hitler, Claudia and 
David?” But later I read all about these 
three interesting people, and agreed with 
myriads of others that Hitler, though hor- 
rid, makes interesting reading, and that 
Claudia and David are the ideal Mr. and 
Mrs. America. But please, can’t we have 
a good hair-raising mystery now and then? 

Mrs. H. O. Shipp, 
Gulfport, Mississippi. 


Chows and Serials 


Dear Sir: 

Are you sure the chow puppies on the 
cover of October REDBooK are only five 
weeks old? I have seen many chow pups, 
but never that large for that age. 

Please do something about your serials. 
I take ten popular magazines a month and 
none have such “cut and dried” serials as 
the RepBoox. A good mystery, adventure 
or just a modern romance will do, but be 
sure it has pep: 

Mrs. H. C. Haftenkamp, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Re: “Fame Is the Spur’ 


Dear Sir: 

I both congratulate you and thank you 
for the new Howard Spring serial, “Fame 
Is the Spur.”’ Most of us read fiction to be 
entertained, but here is a story that has 
that indefinable something often called 
“significance’—something that gives it 
body, makes it different from other stories. 
It has a “pattern,” not a formula—one of 
those fiction gems that make one stop and 
contemplate a bit on the future—and pre- 
pare ourselves for the impact. It is seldom 
one finds a story like that. 

Frank G. Davis, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Our Encore Editor Takes 
a Bow 


Dear Sir: 

Who is your Encore editor? How does 
he always manage to select such excellent 
material? If you ask me—he deserves a 
little publicity. 

So far as I know, your monthly Encore 
is unique in the magazine field, and when 
added to your galaxy of stars such as Hoel- 
lering, Van Paassen, and Mazo de la Roche, 
places RepBook at the head of the class 
and prints a big “A” on its report-card! 

Mrs. F. E. Johnson, 
Phoenix, Arizona, 


ACH month we will publish not 
less than ten letters from our 
readers, and will pay ten dollars 
for each one published. Address 
all letters to Editor of Letters, 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave- 


nue, New York, N.Y. Keep your 
letters within one hundred words. 
No letters will be returned, and 
all of them will become property 
of McCall Corporation. 


Poland’s Gold Is Now 
in London 


Dear Sir: 

This reader was thrilled with September 
RepDBooK’s story of the amazing rescue of 
Poland’s gold—a feat history will surely 
treasure among its bravest exploits. What 
heroes Poland has produced! 

In whose possession now is Poland’s 
gold? Was this epic of heroism brought to 
naught by the fall of France? 

Crandall Charles, 
New Hartford, New York. 


Three Cheers for the Irish 


Dear Sir: 

Thanks for the enjoyment I got out 
of reading the realistic dialogue between 
Casey and Rourke in “Reward” in your 
August number. . 

Sure, and it’s glad I am that there’s a 
gentleman around by the name of Parke 
Cummings, who knows the real Irish and 
their way of speaking the English language 
these days, not with traditional brogue, 
mind you, but good plain English, only 
they have a way about them of speaking 
it. Well, I'll leave that to Mr. Cummings 
to tell us, and I hope it will be soon again. 

John McGill, 
Willsboro, New York. 


We'll Try to Find One 


Dear Sir: 

Will you please tell me why we can’t 
have a heroine who is thoroughly beautiful ? 
In every story I read the heroine would be 
beautiful if it weren’t for one imperfection. 
Either her mouth is too wide, or her nose 
too small for perfect beauty. Nevertheless 
she manages to fascinate all men. Please 
give us one heroine who is beautiful in 
every respect and then I will be able to un- 
derstand how she captures the hearts of all 
males, 

Miss E. L. Glasspiegel, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Redbook in Texas 


Dear Sir: 

I am the recreation-room orderly of an 
enlisted men’s barracks here at Randolph 
Field. You would be interested to learn 
that there are many more queries as tc 
“when does the new REDBOOK get here,’ 
than for any other of a number of popu- 
lar magazines. This should mean some- 
thing in view of the fact that the men dc 
considerable reading and are somewhat 
“choosy” as to their literary entertainment 

William Barrett’s serial “A Man with. 
out a Past” was particularly popular. 

Put. D. D. Dyess, 
Randolph Field, Texas. 


We Agree with You 


Dear Sir: 

My husband and I have long made < 
practice of permanently binding such peri- 
odicals as National Geographic, but today 
marks our first binding of a magazine con 
taining fiction! But it isn’t for the fictior 
—it’s for the unsurpassed “Refugee Ship’ 
and “The Inside Story of the French Col: 
lapse” by Somerset Maugham. 

In our opinion, both of these are sure t¢ 
be of interest to posterity and especially tc 
our children, who will some day study thi 
history now being made. 

Mrs. W. T. Stone, 
Durham, North Carolina. 


He Swallowed Hard 


Dear Sir: 

“Alec and Mollie Come Over” should bi 
read by our fervent isolationists. The story 
is touching—and tragic! 

As a tribute to its author, I confess tha 
here is one supposedly callous and cynica 
individual who swallowed hard quite a fev 
times throughout the reading. 

E. T. Allen, 
U.S.S. Blakeley (150), 
New York, N.Y. 


She Would a Model Be 


Dear Sir: 

The lady who said that the REDBOO¥ 
covers gave her a pain in the neck, give 
me a bigger pain. 

Who would choose a picture of a tooth 
less hag on the cover of a book in pref 
erence to one with a picture of Kay Ald 
ridge or Georgia Ann Carroll on it? 

A lot of young girls who want to br 
models are interested in the John Power: 
girls, and REDBOOK is about the only maga 
zine that prints anything about them. . 
buy RepBooKk to get the cover, and mayb 
find an article about the models in it. 

Wish you would print more about them 

Helen Juanita Scraggins, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


TTE DAVIS | 


in WARNER BROS: glowing presentation of 
the brilliant novel and stage triumph by 
W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


with 


HERBERT MARSHALL 
JAMES STEPHENSON 


Frieda Inescort* Gale Sondergaard 


A WILLIAM WYLER PROD'N 


Screen Play by Howard Koch 
Music by Max Steiner 
A Warner Bros.-First National Picture 
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How much more you can get in a suitcase 
if things are folded nicely than if they’re 
wadded up and tossed in! And this same prin- 
ciple makes a Kotex* sanitary napkin less 
bulky than pads made with loose, wadded 
fillers... 


Kotex has a soft, carefully folded center 
(with more material where you need it... 
less in the non-effective portions of the pad). 
, So naturally — it’s less bulky! Less apt to 
chafe, too... for Kotex is entirely sheathed 
in cotton before it’s wrapped in gauze! 


Why be self-conscious! With Kotex your 
secret is safe! Pressed ends (patented by 
Kotex) never make embarrassing, tell-tale 
outlines ... the way napkins with thick, 
stubby ends so often do! 

And —for peace of mind —remember this. 
Between the soft fclds of Kotex there’s a 
moisture-resistant panel! A special safeguard 
.-.developed by the Kotex Laboratories! 


Go scarcely Cxtow | yore WEG 


Kotex* comes in 3 sizes, too! Unlike 
most napkins, Kotex comes in 3 different 
sizes— Super — Regular—Junior. (So you may 
vary the size pad according to each day’s 


needs! ) 
All 3 sizes have soft, folded centers... 
flat, tapered ends ... and moisture-resistant 


“safety panels”. All 3 sizes sell for the same 
low price! 


FEEL _ 


its new softness — 


PROVE 
its new safety 


COMPARE 


its new, flatter ends 


° a 
vA 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


TUNE WITH OUR TIMES 


REDBOOKS PICTURE oc MONTH 
selected by 
DOUGLAS W. CHURCHILL 


- 


Bette Davis, most ably supported by Herbert Mar- 

shall, Gale Sondergaard, James Stephenson, Sen 

Yung and others, scores another triumph in this 

new screen version of Somerset Maugham’s great 

story. William Wyler directed, and Hal B. Wallis 
supervised the production. 


would care to meet. She took careful aim and filled the body 

of her boy friend full of lead, and serenely walked away, leav- 
ing him writhing in the dust. She thwarted justice by buying a 
letter that would have sent her to the gallows. 

In short, she was a naughty girl. 

This carnival of passion, duplicity, perjury and homicide runs 
its merry course in “The Letter,’ Bette Davis’ latest contribution 
to the art of the screen. In the hands of Katharine Cornell, Jeanne 
Eagels and Gladys Cooper, the W. Somerset Maugham short story 
and play has had a distinguished life in the theater, Through Miss 
Davis’ shrewd interpretation and the direction of William Wyler, 
the yarn about love and boredom on a rubber plantation has been 
given added stature and vitality. 

Although such a statement is open to challenge—and violent 
partisans of the theater may denounce such a view as presumptuous 
—the Davis version, in its fluidity, its impact and its melodrama is 
superior in many respects to those that have gone before, 

“The Letter” is the eighth above-average film to be made by 
Miss Davis since she assumed her dominating position in the cinema 
in “Jezebel.” William Wyler directed that too. Since then the 
two, who have a fanatical respect for one another, have been trying 
to collaborate on another picture. But with Warners preferring to 
use directors under contract to them, and with Wyler a member of 
Samuel Goldwyn’s staff (he directed “Wuthering Heights”), the 


J ve was untrue to her husband, who was as fine a fellow as you 
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two have had difficulty in maneuvering the assignment. They will 
join hands again next year in “The Little Foxes,” which Goldwyn 
will make. 

Most of Miss Davis’ eight pictures have shown up with pleasant 
monotony as the Picture of the Month. While this department 
views Bette with affectionate eye, responsibility for this consistency 
is in the selection of vehicles for her and in fashioning them on the 
screen, Hal Wallis, head of Warner production, has guided the 
actress’ destiny, and has made possible her attainment of the 
enviable position she holds, 


HE 1940 edition of “The Letter” differs in detail from previous 

versions. Leslie Crosbie slays Geoffrey Hammond because, she 
says, of his attempted lovemaking while her husband Robert was 
in Singapore. Her story is accepted by her attorney until his 
Chinese clerk tells him that Hammona’s Chinese widow has a letter 
written by Leslie on the day of the killing. 

Robert authorizes its purchase, not knowing its contents or that 
the price will impoverish him. The Chinese woman demands that 
Leslie go to her to receive the letter; and when the two meet face 
to face, the widow drops the letter to the floor, causing Leslie to 
demean herself by kneeling at her feet. Leslie is acquitted, and 
after the trial is forced to tell Robert of her relations with Ham- 
mond, Still loving the man she has killed, she walks into what she 
knows is a trap laid by the Chinese woman, and is murdered by her. 

While it hardly can be termed a jovial fable, the tale is bang-up 
melodramatic entertainment. From the opening scene, which is as 
eerie and as startling as any unveiled this season, to the final 
footage in which Leslie is drawn inexorably to her doom, the film 
has a fascination possessed by few pictures. 

It is a peculiar picture. One of Hollywood’s rules is that suc- 
cessful films embrace their audiences and make the viewers par- 
ticipants in the action. “The Letter” violates this, and you observe 
the drama objectively. You understand Leslie, but instead of 
sympathizing with her or condemning her, you regard her in a 
clinical mood. 

Those familiar with the Maugham story will note how greatly it 
differs from the original, which was written in the ’twenties. The 
play was done in London in 1927 by Gladys Cooper. Nigel Bruce, 
now of the screen, portrayed the sinned-against husband, Katha- 
rine Cornell opened the show in Manhattan that fall. 

The next season Paramount purchased the Maugham piece and 
signed Miss Eagels, who was a national sensation because of her 
portrayal of Sadie in “Rain.” The other producers were envious. 
In that version Herbert Marshall, entirely new to films, was seen 
as Hammond, the lover; in this, he is Robert, the husband. 

The film is replete with splendid performances. Miss Davis is, 
of course, the star of the piece by right of conquest. Her delivery 
of lines is particularly skillful. Always at a low key, her restraint 
sets an ominous mood which dominates the whole affair, Her 
phrasing, her balance and her measured utterance completely dis- 
arm you, and while you feel that she is lying when she tells of the 
killing, she is so charming about it that you understand her hus- 
band’s and her lawyer’s acceptance of the tale without question. 

Marshall’s performance is, as usual, polished, He has portrayed 
the imposed-upon husband for so long that he hardly needs a 
script any more. In “The Letter,” though women continue to do 
him dirt, he refrains from laying a sympathetic hand on the shoul- 
der of his unfaithful wife and, his voice ringing with kindliness, 
saying, ‘“Bless you, my dear.’”’ If the picture had run another reel, 
he probably would have, however. . . . 

Although not the stars, the performances of James Stephenson 
as Leslie’s attorney, Gale Sondergaard as Mrs. Hammond and Sen 
Yung as the Chinese clerk who is the go-between, are distinguished 
and are not easily forgotten. Stephenson is most convincing as the 
attorney who defends a guilty woman against his will and who aids 
in the miscarriage of justice because the woman’s husband is his 
friend. Miss Sondergaard is terrifying in her Oriental make-up; 
cold, relentless and inscrutable, beneath her enamel mask she is 
the lifeless figure of a woman. 

Sen Yung has been seen in less sinister réles as Charlie Chan’s 
Number One Son. But he has never been allowed to portray an 
Oriental menace before. He adds an evil thread that weaves 
through the narrative. . 

The screen-play was written by Howard Koch, and Robert Lord 
was producer. In explaining why Leslie was killed in this version, 
while in the others she was allowed to live and face a life of misery 
with her husband, Lord explained: ‘“That’s known as a Robert Lord 
happy ending.” I suspect, however, that they had to kill the lady 
off in deference to the Hays ruling that sin must be punished—and 
living with a man you hate is not considered punishment under the 
production code. 
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Pe a al Purse flacon of Evening pe, is a 
f, in Paris Perfume, slide- Pt 
{ Famous Evening in top Talcum, fragrant Eau ff 


DeLuxe Gift of Perfume, 
Eau de Cologne, Tal- 
cum, Rouge, Face Pow- 


ier, Lipstick $5.00 4) 


| Paris Perfume, Talcum 
Powder, Face Powder 


and Rouge $2.95 


de Cologne . $1.50 


Stunning box. Evening in Paris Perfume, 
Sachet, Toilet Water, Talcum, Face Pow- 


der, Lipstick and Vanity . $10.00 


Evening in Paris Perfume, with depend- 
able atomizer; fragrant Eau de Co- 
logne, Talcum, smart Vanity $4,900 


Evening in Paris Perfume, in purse fla- 
con of royal blue, silk-tasselled. With 
big, matching Eau de Cologne Q5¢ 


Smart ‘‘flask-shaped“’ bottle of Eve- 
ning in Paris Perfume; separate, distinc- 
tive blue and nickel atomizer $1.75 


ee 
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A silvery gift box that looks like a Purse flacon of Evening Smart Evening in Paris Evening in Paris Triple 
book. Contains Evening in Paris Per- in Paris Perfume; Daub- Perfume in unique“‘moon Vanity . . $2.95 
fume; fragrant Face Powder $2.25 ette applicator $] -OO and stars” box . $2.00 


Evening in Paris Perfume, atomizer; 
Eau de Cologne, Talcum, Face Pow- 
Others, $1.25and$2.00 der, Sachet, Rouge, Lipstick $7.75 
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This year’s football is wide-open! 

Spectacular passing thrusts and 

power drives feature the play. To 

watch these develop, learn to rec- 

ognize the Wingback, Notre Dame 

Box, and Short Kick. These basics 
understood, you will sit in the stands enjoying 
your game. The Wingback attack (charts 1 
and 2) employs a slant into enemy territory. 
The Shift used by Notre Dame-type teams 
(chart 3) masses power at one point. The 
Short Kick (chart 4) employs the virtues of 
the other two attacks, 


I. SINGLE WINGBACK 


Single Wingback to the right. Thisisan attack from 
behind the unbalanced line, with all power to 
the right. The wingback (1) and the blocker 
(2) move out to cut down the left side 
defenses. The close back (3) leads the tail- 


says TED HUSING 


TO GET THE MOST OUT OF WATCHING 


FOOTBALL THIS FALL! 


back (4) out to the attack. This one manoeu- 
vre can be used in cutbacks, reverses, passes, 
laterals and sweeps. The wingback attack, 
named for the back (1) who is on the end or 
wing, is best demonstrated today at Georgia 
Tech, Minnesota, and Southern California, 
among other universities. Certainly there are 
variations by the coaches, but the basis is 
always the same. 


2. SINGLE WINGBACK REVERSE 


Winghack Reverse in the making. This is attack to 
the Left. The blocker (2) goes right, block- 
ing incoming defense. Wingback (1) turns to 
come behind his line. He’ll take ball from 
spinback (3) who receives ball from center. 
Tailback (4) leads the play. Running guard 
pulls out of line to assist running interference. 
Spinning back (3) masks direction of the 
ball, for he may keep the ball after faking it 
to the wingback (1) and keep going right. 


Below, Notre Dame Box after the shift. Entire back- 
field is massing power to the right. The Left 
Half, behind three-man interference, heads for 
off-tackle, around the end, or for a cut-back 
over the guard and center. 


[AL 0/ 
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3. NOTRE DAME BOX 


Below, the Short Kick, or inverted “V"’ formation. Two 
men go left and two right, to open the defense. 

Jingback (1) fakes to right. Tailback (4) 
has just faked taking ball from spinback (3) 
who received pass from center, faked it in a 
half spin to (4) and then started to the left 
with the blocker (2) leading play to weak side. 


4. SHORT KICK FORMATION 


These are not plays. These are basic forma- 
tions of attack. Thousands of attacking plays 
come from these simple formations. In the 
singlewing, plays can reverse, cut back, 
sweep, race into passes or laterals. The Notre 
Dame shift formations permit delayed cross- 
bucks, massed reverses, thrilling cut-ins and 
cut-outs and short passes. The Short Kick 
attack permits all plays to start deceptively. 
It’s simple if you know where the ball carriers 
are just before the ball is snapped. Go to it! 
Here’s How to see the games, and enjoy them. 
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SEAGRAM’S 5 CROWN 
EARNS ITS REPUTATION 


It’s delightful taken 
straight because it’s so 
grand, so mellow, and 
so clean tasting. 


It’s a smoother, lighter 
whiskey of delicate 
bouquet and grand 
flavor. 


It’s the result of 83 
years’ experience in 
distilling and blending 
finest quality whiskies. 


It scores thrillingly 
every time in a high- 
ball, a cocktail, or any 
mixed drink in the 
manual! 


Yet it is as kind to your 
purse as it is to your 
palate. Join the smart 


company who say 


“HERE’S HOW” with 


‘Seagram's 5 Crown & 


THE BLENDED WHISKEY FOR EVERY DRINK E 


A distinctive whiskey of 
rare bouguet ard fill flavor - 


Smooth a mellow 


“Thank you, Ted Husing! It’s grand 
to know the fine points of the 
game. But when the whistle 
blows and the game is history, 
that’s when I like to sit over a 
long, smooth highball made 
with this grand and glorious 
Seagram’s 5 Crown. It’s a good 
friend alone, a grand mixer in 


company ... 
HERE’S HOW!” 
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SAY SEAGRAM'S 
AND BE SURE! 


Seagram’s 5 Crown Blended Whiskey. 7214% neutral spirits distilled from grain, 90 proof. Copyright 1940. Seagram-Distillers Corp., New York. 


Wide World 


“SQ MUCH TO SO FEW“ 


Nineteen months have passed since we published Mr. Sheean’s often quoted 
article ‘‘The Thirteen Bus.” He was despairing of the British policies then, 
but was predicting that some day ‘the English may become a people again, 
as they were in the Nineteenth Century.’ That day has come. As Mr. Sheean 
rides through the streets of London now, aboard the same Bus No. 13, he 
sees a nation unafraid of German bombs, and marveling at the courage of 
those youngsters of the R.A.F. of whom Winston Churchill said: ‘Never 
in the field of human conflict was so much owed by so many to so few.” 


WO years ago, in the merry Munich season, when the allied 

and associated brigandage of Europe and Asia had just won 

three-quarters of the present war without firing a shot, the 
Thirteen Bus used to run from Golders Green to Swiss Cottage, 
and through St. John’s Wood to Baker Street, Oxford Street, Pic- 
cadilly Circus, Trafalgar Square and down through the Strand and 
Fleet Street to St. Paul’s, the City of London and London Bridge. 
All along its way were strewn the notable landmarks of an im- 
mense and crowded history. If you wanted a glimpse of London 
old and new, from Dick Whittington and his cat to Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain and the British Broadcasting Company, this was as 
good a route as any you could find. You bought a threepenny 
ticket and took your place on the top of the bus, and the London 
Transport Combine whisked you along in perfect comfort through 
the involved and interminable imaginative associations of that city 
which, beyond all others, fills the literary memory of those who 
were born to speak and read in English. You thought of Nelson 
and Dr. Johnson, of Charles II and Wellington and Lord North- 
cliffe, of the Courts of Chancery and “Bleak House” and Sherlock 
Holmes; you thought of Shakespeare and of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
You were inclined to wonder what most of them would have made 
of England and the world in that awful year of 1938, when re- 
publics were mowed down by tyranny and brave men were given 
no hope. Austria and Czechoslovakia had already gone. Spain, 
admired and abandoned by the world, was struggling on to its last 
round of ammunition. 

You wanted to get off the bus and speak to the busy people, this 
one and that, saying: “Stop and think for a moment, for it is a 
desperate hour, and if you go on as you are doing now, you will 
have the guns in your gardens, and the tracer bullets will streak in 
red across your own sky, and the bombs will fall in your own 
street. Wake up, wake up; it is late!” 


It is later now by almost two years; and one’s premonitions, half 
reasoned and half felt, have been fulfilled with dreadful punctuality. 
Nightly the bombs fall, in moonlight or in darkness, and the guns 
roar from every park and garden and from many a housetop; the 
walls shake and crack; the glass shatters and falls; the fires spring 
up and devour. You cannot walk safely anywhere here by night or 
in many hours of the day; your tin hat, if you have one, is the best 
wear for Piccadilly; beware of the friendly shrapnel that falls on 
your own doorstep, for it can kill and maim as surely as the enemy 
bomb. Your new dress will never be finished, madam, for the shop 
was hit last night and is now a heap of rubbish. Those are pearls 
that were his eyes. 

The Thirteen Bus still runs from Golders Green to Swiss Cot- 
tage, with some diversions and divagations caused by the bomb- 
ings; but it no longer runs through the heart of London. It stops 
at Rossmore Road, before Baker Street; and if you want to retrace 
the route of the Thirteen Bus, you have to take a number of other 
buses, or a taxi, or in some areas nothing more expeditious than 
shanks’ mare. The police do not allow traffic through the more 
ruined streets, and quite wisely forbid even foot-passengers in 
places where time-bombs have not yet exploded. Still, the thing 
can be done. I did it the other day, the day before I left London— 
went out to a bus stop somewhere in St. John’s Wood, and pursued 
that well-remembered route all the way to London Bridge. It 
takes more time and money now. The days when it could be done 
for threepence will never come again. 


N a calm autumn day, with light diffused through the gentlest 
of London mists, the balloons, silvery elephantine shapes, are 
riding at their cables aloft. There is some doubt as to whether the 
balloon barrage seriously affects the behavior of the foreign air- 
planes; but there can be no doubt at all (Please turn to page 48) 
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YOU-CANT BEAT f 


The story of a girl who a 
brought to New York what o 
she did not know she owned 7 
—a million-dollar face. : 


By PHILIP WYLIE 


Copyright, 1940, by McCall Corporation (Redbook Mayazine). All rights reserved. 


came now, huffing up the wooded valley, blowing for a red mud 

crossroad, and sending a familiar echo through the West Vir- 
ginia highlands until it died in a sibilant whisper, far away, causing 
men to look up in stables and fields and country stores with the auto- 
matic statement: “Thar’s the noon train.” 

On the Pinder Ridge “platform,” a weed-fringed area of cinders, 
was a group of people: two men in tweeds who hovered over a pile 
of urban-looking luggage, a woman in breeches—Miss Gracen, the 
visiting nurse—four or five men in tattered shirts and overalls of 
nameless colors, and a girl in green-checked gingham. One of the 
well-dressed men walked over to the girl when the engine shrilled. 
He took off his hat. He bent down a little—he was so tall that habit a 
made him stoop his shoulders for every close approach to another i — 
person—and he smiled with a certain wistfulness: this departure had , 
an element of regret in it. 

“Well,” he said, “good-by, Miss Narbey.” 

The girl looked at the ground. Like all the other mountain people, ie, 
she either stared directly, or stared into space. “’By, Mr. Mars- 
field. Reckon we won't see you any more hereabouts.”’ 

“I wouldn’t be too sure of that. Hank and I got a dozen birds we 
didn’t expect to find here. This whole region’s a paradise for an 
ornithologist. We may come this way again.” The removal of his 
hat had revealed a square of bandage neatly plastered on a shaved 
place in his thick bronze hair. He touched it. ‘I’m extremely grate- 
ful to you for pulling me out of the creek the day I fell in. I think 


” 


O« train a day stopped, on a flag signal, at Pinder Ridge. It 


a. 
— 


you saved my 

She broke in: “You didn’t fall; you were pushed. Bart did it—I 
know it. He was so plumb jealous of you a-comin’ into the hills—” 

The ornithologist chuckled. “I don’t think we can blame Bart for 
my tumble. Anyhow, you hauled me out and all’s well that ends well. 
I—” He hesitated, trying to think of a suitable reward. It hadn't 
entered his mind to give her anything, before then. And even now he 
was dubious. Jen Narbey, like all other people in her village, was as 
proud as she was poor—and both categories were close to the abso- 
lute. Moreover she was beautiful—though she didn’t realize it; and 
her beauty subtly confused the relationship between himself and her. 
“T think,” he finally went on, “that I got you in one or two of the 
photographs I made of birds. Sure I did. They’re colored photo- 
graphs—and TJ’ll send you some prints if they turn out.” 

There was color in her cheeks, and she looked up at him. ‘That 
would be mighty nice of you. Mighty.” 

Hank, the young scientist’s assistant, yelled: “Hey! Marsfield! 
Here she comes!” 

Still the tall young man hesitated. He’d seen Jen Narbey for six 
weeks, off and on, during this expedition. But he hadn't thought, be- 
fore, how appealing she was, or 
how lonesome she might feel after P 
he and Hank had taken away her She blocked Mr. Parkens 
only close contact with the large progress, and commenced to 

. sing and dance. She intimi- 

dated him with a cartwheel. 
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“Bart's down at my place,’ 
she said. ‘‘He’s hurt pretty 
badly. I’ve sent for the 
doctor. Bart wants you.’ 


world outside the mountains. It was in her face now. A sadness 
—and resignation to sadness. He suddenly turned from her and 
hurried to the heap of luggage. Hank was preparing to throw it 
aboard the train, which had thudded into the station. He snatched 
an article from Hank, and ran back with it. 

“Here,” he said to the girl. “I want you to have these. They’re 
the best you can get—and I’d like to think you have them. They'll 
help you corral your brothers and sisters.” 

The girl shook her head, but the young man tossed a loop of 
strap around her neck and swung aboard the train. The engine 
snorted and began to jerk the cars ahead. The last he saw of her, 
she was standing quietly, with the field-glasses hanging at her side. 
Two tears had spilled on her cheeks—but he was too far away 
to observe that. 

Miss Gracen, who had been watching, came over to Jen. “Well 
—he’s gone. Gave you his field-glasses, eh? He’s a nice chap. 
Rich, I understand. Social—or his family is. But he spends his 
life hunting birds. People are peculiar... . You going to walk 
back? Erd’ll take you in his wagon—” 

“Tl walk,” the girl replied evenly. “It’s only a couple of miles.” 

The visiting nurse moved along beside the girl. “You got kind 
of fond of Mr. Marsfield, didn’t you, Jen?” 

A less naive person might have dissembled. Jen said: “Yep. 
For all the good it’s done me.” 

“T’ll drop in on you this evening. Jason’s itch better?” 

The girl nodded. Miss Gracen swung aboard Erd’s wagon as it 
rattled past. Jen cut into the deep forest on a footpath. 


OD TOLLIVER called on Jen before supper that day. She’d 
swept the bare board floor of the cabin, peeled the potatoes 
and set them to boil with the salt pork, refilled the lamp, and sent 
her youngest sister to assemble the rest of the family. Hod was 
big and bony. He had dark eyes set close together above a thin 
nose. Hod owned three horses and seven cows, and his cabin had 
three rooms. He found Jen thumbing through a mail-order cata- 
logue—tormenting herself, and perhaps fascinating herself too— 
with the wealth of other-world goods which she could not afford. 
Hod had thought over what he was going to say, and he began 
to talk in obvious recitation, ‘You goin’ to the squar’ dance to- 
morrer?” 

She sighed. “Guess not, Hod. Guess it wouldn’t be right, Pap 
bein’ only three months gone.” 

“You need a man to look after you now, Jen.” 

“That’s what Lem said. And Stevie. Bart too.” 

Hod considered. The competition for Jen’s hand was universal. 
She was a “pretty piece’—not necessarily a recommendation in 
the hills; but she was also “good-tempered and a hard, neat work- 
er.” Hod knew that Bart was as near to being a favorite as there 
was. Bart made the most money, because he had the plow and 
tool agency. He was the most dashing, and the best shot—so good 
that he’d given trick exhibitions over in Zeekerville. But Bart was 
also ornery. Besides, Jen didn’t “spark” like some of the other 
up-country girls. She was the quiet kind. 

“Your pappy,” he said at last, “would’ve been proud enough to 
have me a-callin’ here. If’n them Tumkins hadn’t of shot him, 
he’d of been tellin’ you right now to go to thet dance with me.” 

“Maybe,” she answered. “Maybe. I reckon I can get on the way 
I am for a bit. I reckon I don’t have to marry awhile yet.” 


‘An’ I reckon you do.” Hod’s patience, which he had estimated 
as considerable, was nearly exhausted. “Five young ’uns an’ yer- 
seli—an’ no men. You-all got to eat, Jen. I’m jest askin’—” 

“Yes,” she said. “Thanks, Hod.” 

He shrugged and blew his nose and walked down the path to the 
double-rutted road that led past the other cabins. Smoke was curl- 
ing from the little houses then. Its aroma spread through the ver- 
milion twilight. 

Jen sat alone for a while on a chair outside the door. She was 
filled with a sense of loneliness and frustration. She’d had more 
schooling than most of the mountain people. She read more, in 
the little time she had for reading. She knew that there was a 
world bigger than Zeekerville, which represented the zenith of 
urbanism to most of her neighbors. It wasn’t right, she thought, 
for any human person to be trapped by five orphan kids in the 
middle of a wilderness of mountains where there wasn’t much 
money or much learning and where anybody, in an instant, could 
act in a violent manner simply because that manner had been a 
part of mountain life for generations. 

Jen knew then that she’d always vaguely intended to get away— 
even to run away. But that long and nearly unconscious idyl 
had been hopelessly shattered the day they’d carried her father up 
the hill. Hod was right. She’d have to make a choice soon—and 
stick by it until she was an old lady, smoking a pipe, like Emily 
Pendler. Her mind veered to Mason Marsfield, to the way he 
talked and dressed, and the way he seemed forever unafraid and 
unsuspicious and kind. There were, she thought, lots of people 
like him in the outside world. But Hod was right. 

Then she heard her brothers and sisters shouting as they came 
across the low pasture, and she went into the house. She was fond 
of them, too. Fonder of them, she guessed, than she ever could 
be of herself. She wasn’t much. 


MESS GRACEN didn’t come until late—perhaps ten o’clock. 
Ronnie and Tim and Jeroma and Jason and Ella were asleep. 
But Jen was awake, and she heard the footsteps—fast, masculine, 
anxious. She jumped up from the hard mattress and hurried out 
under the sky. An old moon made it quite light. It was chilly, 
and there was mist in the valley below. 

The visiting nurse panted as she approached. 

“Yes, Miss Gracen? I heard you comin’.” 

The woman stopped, and gasped for breath. She put her hand 
on the flannel sleeve of Jen’s nightdress. ‘“Bart’s down at my 
place,” she said. “He’s hurt pretty badly. Bullet in his shoulder. 
I’ve sent Erd for the doctor. Bart wants you.” 

The nurse waited. She could see the girl’s profile resolving firm- 
ly against the luminous sky. She was shaken, for a moment, by 
the scalding injustice which put so much rarity in so hopeless a 
position. She thought, for the hundredth time, of recommending 
to the Board that Jen Narbey be sent outside for more education, 
and her family be put on charity. 
And for the hundredth time, she 
reminded herself of the probable 
futility of the move. Mountain 
people often didn’t do well in the 
cities. They were too primitive. 
Jen belonged to Bart—or to Hod; 
and that was better than sending 
her away to wilt in a civilization 
she would perhaps never enjoy. 

The girl spoke at last. “Who 
did it to hime” 

“The Tumkins boys, of course. 
When they shot your father, Jen, 
Bart swore to me he’d even it be- 
fore he asked you to marry him. 
Only—he bragged it around so 
much, and he was so sure of him- 
self, that they ambushed him. He 
tot drunk this afternoon—I guess 
he was glad to see Dr. Marsfield 
go; and he went out to look for a 
Tumkins. They heard about it. I 
think he hurt both of them, too, 
though I don’t know for sure. He 
says he did.” 

Jen stood still. She could feel 
the coldness of the bare earth on 
her bare feet. There was definite- 
ness and finality in it. Anyone she 
knew would have been glad her 
father’s death had beca avenged. 
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But she felt that she was not glad—felt that life itself was some- 
thing meaner and harsher than she had tried to pretend all through 
her youth. She began winding the two long braids of her golden 
hair around her head. “T’ll put on a dress,” she said. “I guess 
Bart does need me.” 

From that, the nurse understood Jen had made up her mind. 
And, though she was used to rough living and even to violent liv- 
ing, she experienced another instant of repugnance. Fate had 
played a bitter trick on the girl. Fate had tantalized her with an 
exquisiteness that could never be realized. For her there would 
be Bart’s cabin, his guns, his tobacco, their kids. And for other 
girls, less beautiful, less courageous and far less dependable, there 
was—she shut her eyes and let Broadway swirl before them. 

“Comin’,” Jen said a moment later. 

They began to walk. “Bart’s not much,” Jen continued. “But 
then—there’s none much better—the way men go.” 

“Guess you’re right.” 

Miss Gracen stomped along. She wouldn’t have to go before the 
Board about Jen. It was settled. All settled. A heritage, a life 
—and even the place where Jen would some day lie under a hand- 
made marker higher up the hill. 


UST as the sun of an April morning broke through the clouds, 

penetrated the skyscraper barricade, and began to dry up puddles 
along Park Avenue, a bus came to a stop. Two women emerged 
from the vehicle and gazed with acute interest at the Manhattan 
cyclorama which rolled from Forty-sixth Street north before their 
eyes. In turn, the women were gazed at by New York. 

One of them, the elder, was middle- (Please turn to page 110) 
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son, as she watched the two children racing round the 
barn. And she'was thinking it was nice there were 
some things that were everywhere—most everywhere: like 
sun and rain, like the wind and the snow, so when you were 
sent far from your home, there were these things—like the 
stars—to make you feel a little more at home in a distant land. 

“Not a soul here they ever knew before,” she would think 
of these two little Dutch children she’d taken into her home. 
They were warm now at night—not wandering on a road. 
They weren’t hungry now—mercy, no, she’d seen to that; but 
what were they thinking, she’d wonder, as at times they'd sit 
there so gravely. She wished they’d do more things they 
shouldn’t; for when. children are too good, they surely must 
be a little fearful. 

She hadn’t been able to stand the pictures in the papers— 
so many tired children wanting to get back home. Her daugh- 
ter Emmy, in the East, was working for little ones who had 
been turned out into the world. ‘Mother dear,” she wrote, 
“T can’t get home this Christmas—just can’t. But I could 
send you two children for whom you could make a Christmas 
—the way you used to for me and Jack. You'll be so sorry 
for Johanna and Piet, and come to love them; perhaps you'll 
want them to stay on there with you in our old home. There 
were always children on the Morrison place.” 

So once more there were children on the old Morrison 
place, but could she make a happy Christmas for this little 
girl and boy bereft of their own? She could say, “Merry 
Christmas!” but could she make their hearts glad? And what 
is Christmas if there is not warmth within? 

“Maybe you'll help,’ she was saying to the turkey she 
crammed with savory stuffing. “And what about you?” she 
thought, regarding with favor the mince-pies on the shelf. 

She didn’t even know what they were used to for Christmas. 
She wished, for just five minutes, she could talk to their 
mother. “What would they like?” she’d ask. And _ their 
mother would reply—eagerly, so anxious: “Oh, if you would 
give them—” But this mother couldn’t speak up for her chil- 
dren—she’d been struck down trying to hurry them to safety. 

Germans did that. The Schultzes were Germans—over 


i ioe goodness for the snow!” thought Addie Morri- 


there in their fine house on the hill. And so her heart hardened 
anew against Emma Schultz—and that was good, for she 
found it not so easy to hate Emma at Christmas. 

Never a Christmas they hadn’t shared, all those years they 
In this very kitchen they’d hung around, 


were growing up. 
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And when they weren’t here, they were 
at the Schultzes’. She had two homes—her own and the 
Schultzes’,, And Emma had two—her own and the Morrisons’. 

And then they had to act like that! Just to get a piece of 
land that didn’t belong to them at all, they’d fought John 
Morrison, best friend they’d had since they came—greenhorns 
—into this country. Peyton County, where the Morrisons 
had been since first there were white men in Iowa! Not to 
her dying day would she forget her father’s face that late 
afternoon he came back from town, and standing by this very 
table, said: “Well, they've won. The court has given them the 
strip. Don’t ask me why. I don’t know why. But I do know 
this! They’ve won the land—but they’ve lost the Morrisons. 
Never again—do you hear me, Addie?—never again can a 
Morrison be friend to a Schultz.” 

Oh, she heard him, all right, and never forgot. How could 
she forget, when she saw him change from that day? The 
land wasn’t so very important. But the defeat—bitter words 
spoken—from that day he began to brood, until soon people 
were saying: “Why, Addie, seems like your father is beginning 
to fail.” 

But Emil Schultz—he didn’t fail. As the Morrisons began 
to have less and less, the Schultzes had more and more. Emma 
Schultz’s land-grabbing father had lived on till last year—and 
many a snow had fallen since they carried John Morrison to 
the last land he would know. 

So a fine daughter she was—letting into her heart memories 
of those long-ago Christmases with Emma Schultz. Memories 
were tricky things—come Christmas-time. Maybe it was be- 
cause you went on doing the same things. You made the 
cranberry sauce, trimmed the tree—doing alone the little 
things you’d done with someone else—with the dearest friend 
you’d ever had. 


sniffing and tasting. 


FoR no one had taken Emma’s place. Who could take the 
place of the friend with whom you’d shared all those good 
years of your life? Emma had helped her make all her wed- 
ding things. Emma had been there when her first baby was 
born. She’d named that daughter Emma. Later she’d thought 
of changing it—but it was not easy to change a name, and 
anyway, she had an aunt named Emma—she got around it 
that way. And Walter: Emma was to have married Addie’s 
brother Walter, bute Walter went away to war—that other time 
the Germans tried to wreck the world—and he never came 
back. And the two women had comforted each other then. 
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Yes, laughter and sorrow they had shared. And how divided 
now! That fought-over land connected the Morrison and Schultz 
farms. Connected, only to divide. It wasn’t land—it was a gulf, 
a gulf that had widened with the years. Feeling—that is what 
lives on. You may even have forgotten what caused it, but it 
comes to have a life of its own, regardiess of what it flamed from 
long ago. That is why there is hate in the world (she half knew 
this, tried not to know), hate unreasoning, living on because, one 
way or other, it got there in the first place; and when a thing has 
existed a long time, it gives you the idea you can’t change it—even 
makes you think you don’t want to. 


HE smells of Christmas seemed to bring Emma close to her—the 

Christmas smells trying to make her betray the legacy of hate 
to which she had been so bitterly loyal! ‘And what if we did get 
many a Christmas dinner together,” she thought. Remember the 
words—those very words they spoke! 

Yes—the words. How cruel—and again how blessed—were 
words. They could carry testimony of love, the sympathy that 
brought heart closer to heart and warmed the world. And they 
could blast and wound and kill like those contraptions of the devil 
man used against man in war. And their life was as long as the 
life of man. 

Longer. For the men who had fought for that land were gone 
now—her father and Emma’s. Walter was gone, and Addie’s hus- 
band. Her children were in homes of their own, and she lived on 
here at the old place—running down now, and she couldn’t do any- 
thing about that; and over there on the hill, in her fine new house, 
lived Emma Schultz. She had an electric refrigerator, they said, 
—a vacuum-cleaner—everything to make life easy. She wore a 
sealskin coat, and was proud and cold—and how she’d laugh if she 
knew poor old Addie Morrison was thinking of the days they’d 
made the Christmas candy together—remembering how Emma’s 
stocking hung at the Morrisons’, and Addie’s at the Schultzes’... . 

“Come in and get warm!” Addie called:to the children. “Stamp 
hard! Shake!” she cried gayly. They got in a mix-up getting off 
Piet’s ski-pants. ‘You take one leg and I'll take the other,” she 
said to Johanna. Johanna was the little mother, two years older 
than Piet, who was four. Addie made a great fuss about this, pre- 
tending she couldn't pull so hard, letting on she was going to fall 
over backward, until Piet laughed out loud and Johanna smiled— 
her grave little smile that seemed to be feeling its way. “It will 
take time,” Addie told herself. 

Tomorrow they’d have their presents—sleds and skates, toys 
and new caps and mufflers and mittens. And tomorrow the Allen 
children were coming over to play with them. If she once heard 
them break out in laughter that came because it couldn't help itself 
—how happy she'd be, as if a little of the weight of misery had 
lifted from the world! Perhaps Christmas could do that. That 
was what Christmas was for. She wanted them to be happy as she 
hadn’t wanted anything in years. That would be her Christmas 
present—a smile not uncertain, a laugh that was happy clear to the 
inside. People like Schultzes running little children out of their 
homes! As for her, she was an American. She didn’t hold with 
such things. (And deep in her heart Addie Morrison knew Emma 
Schultz didn’t hold with them either—but this she wouldn’t let 
herself admit.) 

Well, if that little fellow wasn’t edging up to the cookie-jar. 
Good! You must think it’s your house when you go after the 
cookie-jar. 

Johanna said, in her new careful English, “Thank you,” for the 
cookie: little Piet said something she didn’t understand, but he 
smiled and she knew it was: “Thank you.” 

What funny little cookies the Schultzes had made for Christ- 
mas! Cut in all sorts of shapes—a rabbit, a star, a St. Nicholas 
and something called a grampus, and suppqsed to be for the bad 
child. but it had currants and nuts in it just the same, so who 
cared? Perhaps Johanna and Piet were used to cookies like that. 
Yes, Emma might know more than she did about what these chil- 
dren were used to. But Emma—warm in a fine sealskin coat— 
what did she care? 

“Qh—pret-ty.” she heard Johanna murmur, and turned to find 
her fingering a length of red ribbon that was to be tied on the tree. 

Addie stood stock-still watching her, for the little girl’s fingers 
moved over the bright stuff so wistfully, as if—as if she had once 
loved something like this. “You poor little thing!” Addie thought, 
in a new wave of sympathy and tenderness—anger too. “All the 
little fineries left behind. Only what you needed—not the pretty 
things to make life gay,” she reflected. 

“Time to dress ourselves up for Christmas,” she said, and slipped 
the bright broad ribbon under the collar of Johanna’s sweater and 
made a fine red bow. 


And then she began to laugh—recalling Emma running after a 
pig, trying to catch it to tie a red ribbon round its neck. That was 
one of the crazy things they did together—dressing up the animals 
for Christmas. Well, Emma caught the pig but fell down doing it, 
and Emma and pig rolled over and over together—the pig squirm- 
ing and Emma clutching. Addie could see them now, and she went 
on laughing until the children, thinking there must be something 
very funny indeed, politely joined in... . 

The snow continued to fall softly, knowing it was Christmas and 
the world should be white; and after the dinner-things were cleared 
away, Addie wondered whether they'd like to be bundled up and 
go out again. That was the trouble—it was still hard to know for 
sure what they would like, for it wasn’t their house yet. But sud- 
denly it was! What in the world were they looking at out that 
window—dancing up and down, catching hold of each other and 
squealing and pointing? 

Oh—dear. Now what? For there he was—that miserable 
Schultz dog, who came bounding over as if he didn’t know a 
Schultz shouldn't come to the Morrisons’. She started for the 
door to go chase him away, but the children thought she was going 
to let him in, and they were right upon her, all excited and happy— 
natural—for the first time they really were children. And all be- 
cause that ugly Schultz dog—for some crazy reason called Doc 
—was standing there wagging his tail as if waiting for them to 
come out and play with him. 

“Bad dog,” she said. ‘German. 
she knew she shouldn’t be doing this. 

But they didn’t care. It didn’t seem to make any difference to 
them that Doc was German. And then Addie knew. It wasn’t 
only the ribbons and the toys had been left behind. The dog had 
been left behind too. 

“We'll get a dog,” she said. 
dog ever lived.” 

And Doc was a very funny-looking dog. He wasn’t any kind of 
dog—just Doc. He had a bulldog face and crooked legs, but he 
was a sort of dog of all nations, and Addie knew in her heart that 
the kindness of all nations came together in Doc, and that Doc was 
a good dog. But he was a Schultz. 

She tried to interest them in the dog they would have, but they 
wanted Doc and wanted him right now; and as Addie saw that first 
flare-up of joy begin to die down into disappointment, of course 
she couldn’t stand it, and there began a mad gay scramble to get 
them into their clothes so they could rush out and play with Doc 
Schultz. 

Then she remembered they were used to having dogs draw 
things—pictures of Holland always had dogs drawing little carts; 
so she hurried into the shut-up front room, where the presents 
waited in secret, to get the Christmas slcd—for she might as well 
be killed for a sheep as a lamb, she thought. 

Oh, they were so delighted! They could scarcely wait to get 
out—and then they were all in a scramble together, Doc jumping 
on them and waving his silly tail—and for goodness’ sakes, if the 
dog didn’t seem to be grinning—and the children were laughing 
and screaming, and they all went tearing away together. 

And Addie Morrison sat there thinking it was strange—so very 
strange—that their first happy moment on the Morrison place 
came through Emma Schultz. She sat there alone remembering 
her dogs and Emma’s—new sleds—and other mad scrambles in 
the Christmas snow. 


Bad German dog!”—though 


“A nice dog. This is the homeliest 


MMA SCHULTZ was remembering something, herself. She was 

again a little girl not eight—new to America, a greenhorn. And 

the children at school stared and laughed at her because she talked 

funny and didn’t know their ways. But little Addie Morrison—so 

pretty then—came up and hooked her arm through Emma’s and 
said: “You and me, let’s us be friends.” 

More than anything else in the world she would like to walk 
over to Addie Morrison now, open the kitchen door just as she 
used to, and say—‘“You and me, let’s us be friends.” 

At Christmas it was so hard not to remember. And this Christ- 
mas most of all, because again—after all these years—Addie was 
befriending the stranger. How good of Addie! How good of 
America! And she wondered if anyone could love America as did 
the one who had come here a stranger, and been taken in. 

She was the one to do something for these children, for who 
could know better than she what it was to be a child among things 
not familiar. ; 

She was putting in a big jar the Lebkuchen, the German Christ- 
mas cookies she made every 
year. She wouldn’t have had 
the heart to make them this 


Why, they weren't a bit afraid 
(Please turn to page 87) i J 
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“His DutcH Up” 


RANKLIN D. RoosEVELT was born January 30, 1882. It is cus- 
Frtcnsss for biographers to add—‘‘of a long line of Dutch an- 

cestors.” The complete acceptance of the assumption that 
Mr. Roosevelt is “Dutch” is a sample of how this sort of error gets 
currency. It fits beautifully with the phrase that “he has his Dutch 
up” whenever he exhibits a mood of anger or resentment. 

The original American Roosevelt, supposed to be Claus (or 
Claes) Maryenszen of Roosevelt, was a Dutchman who came to 
America sometime in the seventeenth century. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt is the eighth in that line. That first Roosevelt and his son 
Nicholas were all Dutch. But after that the dilution set in. Jaco- 
bus, the third Roosevelt, married a German girl. His son Isaac 
married a Swedish girl. The wife of the fifth Roosevelt, James, 
was English. The sixth Roosevelt, Isaac, married an English wife. 
Roosevelt’s father, James, was the seventh. And by the time he 
arrived on the scene he was predominantly of English descent. 
There was only about six per cent Dutch blood left, six per cent 
German and twelve per cent Swedish. The remaining three-fourths 
was English. James Roosevelt’s second wife was English. So that 
Franklin D. has in his veins a mere three per cent of Dutch blood 
and almost ninety per cent of English blood. The Dutch name per- 
sists, of course, but the blood is British. 


Boy AND Younc Man 


pS RoosEVELT’s youth until he was fourteen was singular- 
ly different from that of the average American boy. His father, 
a genial, pleasant man who took life easy and gave only casual and 
not too successful attention to occasional business ventures, played 
the réle of a country squire. His estate was a very large one, so 
that the son was shut out successfully from contact with the chil- 
dren of the village or the countryside. His mother, a strong- 
minded, self-willed, aristocratic lady, did not send him to school. 
He was given private tutors until he was fourteen, thus being 
closed out from companionship with schoolmates during all those 
years the average boy spends in grammar school. He was taken to 
Europe every year and spent a few months in a summer select 
school at Bad Nauheim. He was hovered over by a parent who 
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gave him a mixture of pampering and discipline—the discipline of 
an imperious woman who wanted her own way even with her son, 
and the pampering of a mother who wanted her son’s affection. 
Perhaps it would be just to say that, when he first entered school 
at Groton, he was a good deal of a spoiled darling. 

At Groton, his first school, he found himself in what is perhaps 
the most essentially British atmosphere to be found on this con- 
tinent. The air, the architecture, the teaching, the preceptors, the 
headmaster, the tradition, the culture, the sentimental embroidery of 
the place, are more like Eton and Harrow than they are themselves. 


GoME of his biographers talk of his boyish fondness for books. 
But this is not quite true. He was in no sense a studious boy and 
in no sense fond of books. He loved sports like most normal, 
healthy boys, and he was given ample opportunity to indulge them. 
His special love was for boats. He early had a small sailboat to 
which he devoted much of his attention. He was fond of pictures 
and accounts of vessels, particularly war vessels. His mother tells 
how he listened with awe to conversations of naval men when he 
was a youth on visits to England. And he very quickly decided 
that he wanted to enter the navy. His father talked him out of 
this and induced him to go to Harvard instead. Shortly after he 
entered Harvard his father died. His mother, addicted to manage- 
ment, took a house near Harvard to superintend her son’s educa- 
tion. At Cambridge he did very little studying, dallied with boats, 
did most of his reading about warships and navies, played tennis 
and some other sports and began his collection of pictures and old 
books about navies and naval battles. He became known as a 
“good fellow” and joined half a dozen aristocratic clubs, including 
the Yacht Club. He was not known as a student or a thinker. He 
got by, but won no distinctions. Today he wears a Phi Beta Kappa 
key displayed on his watch-chain, the insignia of scholarship. But 
he did not win this at college. It was presented to him later when 
he attained fame in political life. He took the regular liberal-arts 
courses and in his last year majored in government and inter- 
national law. 

He joined the staff of the Crimson, Harvard’s newspaper, and 
became one of the editors of this when Robert J. Bulkley, later 


Accepting Vice-Presidential Nomination (1920) 


Senator from Ohio, was editor-in-chief. On leaving Harvard in 
1904 he went to Columbia Law School in the fall. In the following 
spring (1905) he married Eleanor Roosevelt, his cousin and a 
niece of President Theodore Roosevelt. who attended the wedding. 

But young Roosevelt had not yet passed from under the watchful 
management of his mother. A year or two after the marriage the 
imperious old lady* built two town houses in Sixty-fifth Street, one 
for herself and one for her son. She bought him another house 
adjoining the Hyde Park estate anda summer house at Campobello. 
When she built the Sixty-fifth Street house, she furnished it, ac- 
cording to a story published by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, from top 
to bottom to suit herself. “I never even thought,” said Roosevelt’s 
wife, “of asking for anything which did not meet with her ap- 
proval.” At this time Roosevelt was a man of twenty-six. It is 
an interesting commentary on the elder Mrs. Roosevelt that after 
three years of married life the younger Mrs. Roosevelt did not 
dare to think of even furnishing her own home or of so much as 
asking for anything the older woman didn’t approve. 

At Columbia, Franklin D. Roosevelt's studies took about the 
same course as his journey through college. He did not seem in- 
terested—rather bored. He studied but little and was never able 
to graduate. He was admitted to the bar later by taking a bar 
examination without his degree. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


N March, 1913, the Democratic hosts. away from the fleshpots 
since 1892—twenty-one long years—were converging on Wash- 
ington for the inauguration of Woodrow Wilson. Young Mr. 
Roosevelt was also moving on Washington. He had been for Wilson. 
He had made a journey to Trenton a vear before. when Wilson was 
governor of New Jersey, to see Joseph Tumulty, Wilson’s secre- 


A great many volumes will be written 
in the years to come, about Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and his unprecedented deci- 
sion to run for a third term. Defeated 
or elected, he is certain to become one 
of the favorite subjects of historians of 
American democracy. That is why we 
deem it proper to reprint the following 
excerpts from “Country Squire in the 
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tary. He had ridden to New York with Wilson and Tumulty and 
talked of support in New York State for the New Jersey governor. 
He became enthusiastic for Wilson and made an effort to organize 
a Democratic movement for him in New York State. But it came 
to nothing. He had been a delegate from his district to the Balti- 
more convention which nominated Wilson and there had met 
Josephus Daniels and other national leaders. 


Wee Roosevelt got to Washington, what he wanted was offered 
to him. Josephus Daniels had been selected by Wilson as Sec- 
retary of the Navy. Daniels had asked Wilson if he would approve 
the appointment of young Roosevelt as Assistant Secretary. Daniels 
said he admired Roosevelt, thought him “the handsomest and most 
charming young man he had met in a long time.” Also he said the 
Assistant Secretary ought to be from the North. Wilson liked the 
idea of a Democratic Roosevelt in his administration. The day 
of the inauguration Daniels offered the post to Roosevelt—asked 
him if he would like it. ‘Would I like it!” rhapsodized Roosevelt. 
“I'd rather have that place than any other in public life... . All 
my life I have been crazy about the navy.” 

The appointment throws an interesting sidelight upon the course 
of political preferment in America. The Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy is a very important person. One wonders what training 
or experience this young man had had that supported his claim for 
this post. He had never had any administrative experience what- 
ever. He had literally no career outside a brief political one in the 
State legislature. His sole work in private life had been as a law- 
clerk in a large office for a couple of years. He had had no experience 
around the navy. He had merely collected a lot of pictures of 
battleships and some books on the navy. He was chosen, of course, 
because of two utterly hostile forces— (Please turn to page 88) 


White House,” a current best-seller and 
an extremely interesting book. Its author 
is not a die-hard or a “Tory.” He de- 
scribes himself as “the kind of Democrat 
who voted for candidates like Bryan and 
Wilson and Roosevelt in 1932,” and as a 
“liberal who thinks...that the collapse 
of the capitalistic system in this country 
now would be the worst of calamities.” 


Copyright, 1940, by Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 
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Her Lovely Independent Life 


ie 


Illustrated by ANDREW LOOMIS 


herself in shop-windows along Forty- 

second Street, and the sight amused 
her. Black dress with touches of white. and 
a dash of lipstick above. “I’m the Twen- 
tieth-century bird,” she decided; “I look 
like a buzzard carrying its hat.” 

She turned away and smiled, and from 
the window of a parked taxi the smile 
wreathed back at her, puckish, maternal. 
Forsden the funny-girl, she reminded her- 
self. Only on the surface, though—like 
wearing dark clothes for business, when 
what you really wanted to wear was 
chartreuse with big cherry dots. It was 
like pretending things were fine when they 
weren't, or that you didn’t care too much 
even when you did. Like making believe to- 
night was just another night, when it wasn’t. 
For Red was coming to dinner. 

Red! She glanced at a clock across the 
street. Still only six minutes to five. That 
was all right. What was the good of being 
a junior executive at thirty-four, if you 
couldn't leave before the evening rush? 

She saw a window full of men’s shirts, 
and lost step. He’d look nice in that blue— 
searchlight blue, like his eyes. But no, 
she'd sent his birthday present, and he 
had called her at noon about it: 

“Hey, old horse, this is some lighter! I 
love you very much; but solid gold! What 
the hell, Fanny?” 

“T turned in my fillings,” she told him. 
“You have only one birthday a year!” 

Fanny smiled again, and pelted by a 
window full of hats. No time for skim- 
mers today. Anyway, he was crazy about 
this halo number. “Designed to frame the 
face you love to touch,” she announced, 
and he laughed and said he bet it was good 
for tacking around corners with, too. 

He always noticed her clothes, and made 
other people notice them: “Just look at 
old Fan, dressed to the teeth!” 

Then people would twinkle at her, and 
hint things; and she would say blandly, 
“Isn't he a duck? I won him in a rafile.”’ 
because it was none of their business what 
she really thought about Red. 

She stood waiting impatiently for a traf- 
fic light to change. People were so incon- 
sistent. One time they'd be trying to get 
you married off; and the next time they'd 
be saying how they envied your lovely 
independent life. Maybe they thought that 
working for everything you got, and not 
having to answer to anyone but the boss. 
made a lovely life. Probably they didn’t 
know how lonely you could be in the mid- 
dle of a rush job at the office, if you thought 
about the end of the day. Or what it was 


Friesar FORSDEN caught glimpses oi 


Jen twisted away and said: 

“You can't do this, Red. It’s 

cheap. What kind of man are 
you, anyway?” 
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like to go home to silence at night. Lone- 
liness could be a clammy hand on your 
shoulder in a subway mob; or a wind 
whistling in your ears in the midst of a 
party so noisy that no one else seemed to 
hear. Fanny knew. 

The thought of parties made her wish 
she had planned one for tonight. Red was 
crazy about parties. Beer parties, theater 
parties, all kinds of parties. But almost 
everyone she knew was out of town. Still, 
there was always Jen, and even three would 
be more fun. Maybe not for Fanny, but 
this was Red’s birthday, and the dinner was 
for him. On impulse she bolted into a tele- 
phone booth. . . . Poor little Jen, with her 
funny frail face and her vague eyes. 

“Hello, keed; this is Fan. Come over 
for supper with Red and me?” 

Jen seemed to hesitate. “I’d love to, 
Fanny, but I have a sort of date.” 

“Nonsense!” Fanny cried. “You mean 
to sit there and tell me you can’t eat my 
lovely dinner?” She could visualize Jen 
suffocating in her little room, pretending 
to have a date because she had already been 
over once this week. 

“Really, Fanny, it’s so hot. And I’m all 
undressed.” 

“This is special!” Fanny screamed. 
“Celebration!” No use explaining that; the 
silly girl might feel she must bring a present 
—and Fanny knew how little she made. 

“You go ahead and celebrate,” Jen said. 
“Tell me about it tomorrow.” 

“No, no, we want you!” Jen was always 
like this, the idiot. It would be good for 
her to get out, and they would all have 
more fun. Three made it festive, some- 
how. “You and me and Red. There’s a 
lovely breeze through my living-room, and 
Til have a cold drink, waiting.” 

Jen said: “Well—all right, Fanny.” 


lig: her tiny hot room on Bank Street, 
Jen put the receiver back and sighed. An- 
other drink, another dinner, another eve- 
ning would now be added to a long list of 
drinks and dinners and evenings with Fan- 
ny, to the endless obligations of the past. 
What didn’t she owe to Fanny? Her job. 
her friends, what fun she had. Her bread, 
her wine, her very life. Fanny was respon- 
sible for everything. 

That morning she stumbled into Fanny’s 
office looking for work (how long ago—six, 
ten years?) she hadn’t eaten for three days. 


And from behind a big desk Fanny’d said: 
“Never mind jobs now. Let’s have lunch.” 
Fanny, with her wide smile and competent 
ways, taking her home and giving her a bed 
in the living-room—feeding her, and pulling 
strings to get her a job.... 

Jen drew a straight chair to the open 
window that let in a sifting of dust, the 
chattering rumble of truck-traffic, and a 
small heated draft of air. She fanned her- 
self listlessly with the Help Wanted section 
of the morning paper. Business was so 
absurd—all the pushing around, the fanati- 
cal insistence that little words be spelled 
just right, little commas put in just so. No 
room for imagination, no fun. 


MiAzBE she could get a job all by her- 
self this time; maybe she wouldn’t have 
to tell Fanny she’d been fired again. Fan 
got so upset: “Jen, you’ve got to snap out 
of it; you've got to come alive, in business! 
You have to keep your eye on the ball!” 
she would rage. 

Fan was funny when she got cross. 
She’d be boiling up to a big explosion, then 
go off in little pops. There was nothing she 
wouldn’t do for you. There was nothing 
she wouldn’t do for any of her friends, and 
she had so many of them, too. The men 
were apt to be a little dull, but the married 
couples usually were nice, and of course 
there were “the girls.” Girls no longer 
quite young, not yet quite tired. Shrewd 
girls, successful in business, independent 
and realistic and sexless. 

Jen leaned back and closed her eyes. She 
was glad she hadn’t stayed in Indiana, but 
all this was a far cry from her early dreams 
of living in New York. Soon now she too 
would be just one of the girls. 

All right, she was one of them; lacking 
only a few of their years and all their suc- 
cess. Not that success seemed important. 
or even very real. Not after you found 
your man, the only man you had ever want- 
ed. The one man in the world you couldn’t 
have, because he was Red Murfray, and he 
belonged to Fan. 

He belonged to Fanny even when he sat 
in Fanny’s own living-room in the midst of 
a crowd, and said: “I’ve kicked around all 
over the world, Jen. I’ve met thousands of 
people. But I never met anyone I wanted 
to know as I want to know you.” 

Just the blarney of a red-headed Irish- 
man with a deep heart and gentle ways. A 
man of understanding, and laughter, and 
strength. 

“Jen, you don’t belong here. I see you 
with sunlight in your hair, going up a coun- 
try lane. You ought to be planting things 
ina garden, fussing around a house. You've 
got the voice for calling kids to supper. 
What are you doing in all this concrete 
and dust and steel?” 
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Red understood; he understood too much 
and too well. But over his shoulder she 
couldn’t help seeing Fanny’s eyes. 

Fanny, who kept fabulous birthday and 
anniversary and Christmas lists, who took 
care of people, lent them money and 
cheered them when they were low, who did 
all the lovely things that only Fanny could 
do so well. Fanny wanted Red. ... 

Jen went over and stretched out on her 
studio couch. Fanny had given her that last 
Christmas. It was a curious destiny that let 
Fanny save her once, only to crucify her 
now. 

“Rot,” Jen said into the stifling after- 
noon. “Rot! It’s just me. It’s my imagina- 
tion. It doesn’t need to be this way. It 
mustn’t be—” 

Then she sat up suddenly. The dollar 
alarm-clock across the room pointed to 
twenty-five minutes past five. She’d bathe 
and set her hair and press the white linen. 
Red liked that dress. 


RE MURFRAY was stamping restlessly 
around his flat on Greenwich Avenue 
when the telephone rang. He reached for 
the receiver, and grinned at the familiar 
voice in his ear: 

“Red, it’s Fanny. You be on time tonight 


—hear? I don’t want my chicken to dry 
up.” 

He laughed. “We'll keep it juicy with 
highballs!” 


“Oh, but Red—” 

“Go on, tell me gin is cheaper.” 

“But I love gin. I really do.” 

He laughed again. “Fan, you know that 
job—the one with Bascom? Well, I got it.” 

“Red! Not really!” 

“In the bag. Now we'll celebrate, you 
and I. We'll take the town apart!” 

“Wonderful! Oh, I forgot—Jen’s com- 
ing too.” 

“Swell. We'll all celebrate; the more the 
merrier! This is old Red’s night to howl!” 

He could hear Fanny’s chuckle. “My 
chicken should be a fatted calf! Try to 
keep out of some of the saloons on the way 
over, will you? I want to howl too.” 

Red said: ‘We'll all howl.” Then he 
tossed the receiver into its cradle’ and 
laughed once more. A job! A real job— 
and on his birthday too! Good old Fan! 
No one had fussed about his birthday since 
he was ten, and he loved it. Fan was his 
lucky-piece. Ever since he’d landed in town 
flat broke after the Mexican bridge job 
blew up, she had brought him luck. 

That was funny, because the first time 
he saw her, he was feeling low and only 
talked to her to keep out of trouble. He 
had wandered into a studio party, and some- 
one started orating about the unemployed, 
and how they wouldn’t work if they had 
the chance. Red knew that if he didn’t get 
away, he and the orator would end up in a 
fight, and just then he saw Fanny sitting 
off in a corner by herself. She looked 
gawky and sober, like an overgrown Girl 
Scout, so he walked across the room. 

“How about it, sister?” he asked. “Hav- 
ing fun?” 

“Not much.” She smiled, and that had 
changed her face, made her eyes bright and 
warm; so he took her away, and after they 
had walked two blocks he felt better. 

He ended up at her apartment telling her 
the story of his life, and that was funny 
too. He wasn’t the sort of guy who went 
around weeping on women’s shoulders, and 
she was the last woman he would have 


picked to weep on, anyway; but somehow 
he got started talking and he couldn’t stop. 
And ten days later she had him steered onto 
a Federal project. It wasn’t much of a job, 
maybe, but it let him keep his hand in while 
he was looking for something better. And 
how many times would he have quit looking 
if it hadn’t been for old Fan always riding 
him, always giving him the needle? 

“You’re a lazy redheaded tramp,” she’d 
say. “Why don’t you go see that man 
you saw yesterday—see him again?” 

Red smiled, and flopped on the bed to 
consider it. Queer how a girl changed as 
you got to know her. Fan seemed so quiet 
and mousy at first. Now she chattered by 
the hour, and she was about as shy as an 
Airedale pup! 

On the other hand, there was this girl 
Jen. They got off to a fine start, and then 
just when he thought he was making time, 
she froze slowly solid on him. What ailed 
her, anyway? It wasn’t as if he had ever 
made a pass at her. But when he called up 
to say, “How about a movie?” she was al- 
ways busy. She had a date. No, he couldn’t 
come over; she was just leaving. Then she 
stopped turning up at Fanny’s so often, 
and hardly spoke to him when she did. 
Forget all women. Except Fanny, of course. 
There was a pal. Now he could pay back 
some of those dinners; out of his first pay 
check, he’d buy her something. Something 
expensive—a lace negligee, maybe. 

Red lay back on the pillow and roared at 
himself. Good old Fan done up in lace, 
that would be something! She’d rather 
walk than ride; she didn’t eat candy; flow- 
ers bored her; she got liquor cheap through 
a friend, and all her perfume wholesale. 


OW if it was Jen— But Jen was a 
dope, and he was a dope for thinking 
about her. 

Jen was just a dumb little stenographer 
that Fanny was always pulling out of the 
gutter and trying to set on her feet. “Five 
jobs in a year,” Fanny told him, fuming. 
“She takes dictation with daydreams on her 
mind. I could swat her.” Then Fanny 
would go away muttering, to buttonhole 
people until Jen got another place. “It’s 
the way she looks at me, Red; like a hun- 
gry kid too polite to ask for anything.” 

Red looked up at the leather-covered 
clock that Fanny had given him, and it 
said twenty-four minutes past five. It was 
too hot to lie around and read, and it was a 
long time until dinner. 

Grinning at himself, he reached for the 
telephone and spun the dial. The line 
buzzed six times before Jen’s voice an- 
swered, flat and unrevealing. 

“Tt’s Red,” he told her, “and Red’s 
birthday, which makes it an occasion. How 
about a drink?” 

“Sorry,” she said quickly; “I’m going out.” 

He wondered in a suddenly tired way 
why he bothered. She had lost her sense of 
humor entirely. “You’re going to Fanny’s,” 
he told her crossly. “And I’m going to 
Fanny’s. Why don’t we meet first and 
shoot the breeze for a while?” 

“Afraid I can’t, Red. I have a lot of 
things to do first. I’ll see you later.” 

Yes, she would see him later at Fanny’s. 
She would sit as far across the room as she 
could get, answer politely when he spoke, 


He had come fo her: that was 

the thing. She wanted to tell 

him that ‘everything was all 
right—that he had her. 


and look at him as if he had done some- 
thing to her. He knew it was no good, but 
he tried again. 

“Okay,” he said. “You have things to 
do. How about me taking you home to- 
night?” 

“No,” she said. “I have to leave early.” 

He hung up in a rage. From now on Jen 
could go jump in the lake! Who did she 
think she was, anyway—giving him the 
double brush-off? 


the downtown subway Fanny hooked 
one arm around a stanchion and tried to 
concentrate on an editorial in the Sun. But 
she kept thinking of Red and the new job. 

Long ago he had said: “Once I get on 
my feet, everything will be different, Fan. 
In lots of ways! For one thing, I’ll buy 
you orchids, and we’ll take the town apart.” 

He’d buy her orchids; that was exciting. 
But what else? It was what came after the 
orchids, after the hangover, that mattered. 

Fanny looked up, shouted “Oops!” and 
shot out of the train at Fourteenth Street 
just in time. She climbed the crooked 


stairs, turned a corner and sailed down the 

block, exchanging pleasantries with the flo- 

rist, the shoemaker and the Chinese laun- 
man while she did a little shopping. 

“Call those avocados, Joe? Phui! Save 
‘em for the tourist trade!” 

At the butcher’s she picked up a pack- 
age and departed with amiable threats. 
“They’d better be capons, or I’ll come back 
and bust you one.” 

Then, staggering under bundles, Fanny 
went home to her sprawling apartment in 
an old house on Christopher Street. “How 
to live alone and make other people like it,” 
she always said. The place was shabby, but 
people were welcome to drop in, the more 
the better, and no nonsense about telephon- 
ing first. Of course that made situations, 
as when one of her men found he had to 
rush along just when a pretty girl was leav- 
ing, but that was life. Anyway, it made a 
joke for the next time she played bridge 
with the girls: “What d’you think, keeds? 
I had the biggest man you ever saw, but he 
got away.” 

So many of them got away, Fanny re- 


flected, dumping her parcels in the kitchen. 
One would come, and there would be the 
sound of male laughter and the smell of 
pipe-smoke and tweed in the flat. Little 
things would suddenly become important: 


fresh towels in the bathroom, a bouquet for 
the table, his favorite brand of whisky on 
hand. Then just when she was beginning 
to think that maybe this was the time, the 
man, he would drift away, and Fanny never 
knew how it happened, or why. 


Gee lit the oven and got out the bowl of 
bread-crumbs she had grated before 
breakfast. Efficiently she worked—season- 
ing Red’s favorite stuffing, mixing the hol- 
landaise, husking corn; and all the time she 
was thinking: What did it mean when he 
called her darling? When he said, “I love 
you like nobody’s business?” When he said, 
“Fan, there’s no one like you in all the 
world?” Did it mean anything? 

Fanny crashed pots together and found 
relief in the uproar. “I can cook to beat 
hell,” she said blandly sometimes, and 
everyone agreed. 
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“You ought to get married, Fan,” they 
told her: “What are you saving yourself 
for—a mandarin?” 

She could be imperturbable. She could 
say: “I ask everyone I meet, but they al- 
ways say no.” She could make them laugh 
with remarks like that. When they laughed, 
they stopped poking, but it still hurt un- 
derneath. And it didn’t help much when 
people said she must be in love with her 
joo. 

But let them talk. Being a career girl 
wasn’t so much, but it was something. Not 
too long ago there had been only a series of 
little jobs with lean weeks between, when 
her shoes wore thin and the rent was over- 
due and there wasn’t much in her kitchen- 
ette but beans. Then she would say stoical- 
ly, “Something will turn up; it always has,” 
and eat her beans. 

She got in the habit of not looking too 
far ahead. “Plan for the future and get 
mowed down by the next bus,” she snorted. 
“Save your pennies, and inflation will take 
care of them for you! Me, I’m going to be 
a butterfly.” 
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Fanny put her chicken in the oven and left the kitchen, closing 
the door to keep the heat out of the living-room. She kicked off 
her shoes and padded over and opened the windows to a late after- 
noon breeze. The rug under her feet was worn, and the couch had 
dips in it, but there was a fireplace that really burned, jars of ciga- 
rettes beside huge ash-trays, and rows and rows of books. “I 
ought to get some curtains and hide them,” she commented once. 
“They make the boy friends quiver.” 

Jen had laughed at that, and told her she’d probably get by if 
she just didn’t push colored pins into the huge map of Europe 
tacked on one wall. “A man can take Proust from a girl,” Jen 
said; “but he can’t stomach the Balkans.” 

Fanny moved around and did a little dusting. She put the eve- 
ning paper where Red could find it easily, and then she pattered 
out to her bedroom, taking off her office dress as she went. Her 
hair clung damply to the 
back of her neck, and she 
could feel perspiration run- 
ning down her legs. 

“Glamour-girl,” she mut- 
tered. “Glamour-girl, where 
is your starlight roof?” 

Thank goodness, Red 
could afford to get out of 
town on week-ends now, 
with the new job. Poor boy, 
he minded the heat so. He 
ought to marry and get a 


down and down, and that would be that. 
way, after all. 

The tomorrows stretched before her in a procession of blistering 
pavements toward sterile offices and toil, toward cheap clothes and 
shoddy meals, and this hole called home. Then the tomorrows 
and the yesterdays merged for a moment with the pain of now, of 
tonight and the confusion of herself and Fanny and Red. 

Jen lowered her body into cool water faintly brown from an- 
cient pipes; and after a bit her nerves quieted. She didn’t want 
to die. Not now. Not until she saw what Red was going to do 
about Fanny. Who was he, to get mad and hang up on her, any- 
way? Did he think he could play both ends against the middle 
and get away with it? Sponge on Fanny and make passes at 
Fanny’s friends? What he needed was to be slapped down. 

But when it came to that, what was Fanny thinking about, 
throwing Red at her all 
the time? Inviting her over, 
and asking her to go along 
wherever they went. That 
was a weird performance. 
Surely Fannny couldn’t be 
stupid enough to turn any- 
one loose on Red if she 
wanted him herself? When 
you loved a man, you didn’t 
act that way. 


It might be the best 
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little summer place in the 
country, so he could ride 
out on the train with his 
wife at night. Or maybe he 
wouldn’t let her work. They 
would have a station-wagon, 
and she’d drive down to 
meet him, and he would 
give her a little peck the 
way commuters kissed their. 
wives, saving the real ones 


em 


until they got home. May- ° 


be the station-wagon would 
be full of little carrot-top 
kids yelling for their dad. 

Fanny sighed. He was 
the only man she’d thought 
of in just that way, and she 
shouldn’t think that way... . 
But they’d had wonderful 
times together. “Come on, 
Fan,” he’d say. “Put your 
benny on—we’re going for 
a bus-ride.” Or it might 
be a nickel boat-ride to 
Staten Island; or down to 
the Aquarium to look at 
the fish; or to a second-run 
movie around the corner; 
or to the docks to watch 
the tugboats, while he told 
her about the marvelous 
things he planned to do. 

Usually he ended with: 
“So you see, old horse, one 
day there will be a cold bird 
and a bottle and a palace to 
eat them in... . Meanwhile, 
how about a beer?” 


There was that and more, but what did it mean—anything? 
She’d have to stop this; it was making her addle-minded about 
the dinner. She went out to the kitchen again. Mercy, no cream! 


Dvorak, Symphony No. 5 (“From the New 
World”), played by the All-American Youth 


Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski conducting. 
Columbia Album M-416 


An old favorite, played brilliantly by the most talked-of 
new orchestra in the country. 


Marian Anderson: “When I am Laid to Earth,” 
from “Dido and /Eneas,” and “Se Florindo & 
Fidele,” accompanied by Kosti Vehanen at the 
piano. Victor Red Seal 17257 


A great artist sings two classic masterpieces. 


>k Now that the price of serious recordings has been cut in half, you 
can buy twice as many as you used to. 


CGooulac : 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra: “Sweet 
Sue” and “St. Louis Blues.” Victor Bluebird B-5280 


If you like jazz, you'll like this one. If you don’t, get ft 
as a curiosity. 


Bing Crosby: “That's for Me” and “Rhythm on 
the River,” with John Scott Trotter and His 


Orchestra. Decca 3309 
I can’t help it; | like the old master. 


Deems Taylor, one of America’s leading composers 
and music critics, will select each month two or more 
records he believes our readers will enjoy playing. 


Bu you might, if you 
were frightened. You 
might be frightened enough 
to think you had to let 
your man know he was free, 
that you weren’t trying to 
trap him, As if men didn’t 
always get trapped, as if 
they didn’t like to get 
trapped. Poor Fan! When 
it came to men, she was at 
the foot of the class. She 
didn’t know up from down, 
and she never got a break. 
She never would get a 
break. No man had ever 
been in love with her, and 
no man ever would be. 

Jen slapped a wet wash- 
cloth against her back. Of 
course Red loved Fanny. 
How could any man help 
loving Fan and her funny 
sweet ways, her generosity 
—that beaming smile that 
shone on all the world at 
once? 

Jen splashed quickly and 
looked for the soap. A 
bathtub was the place to see 
things clear. She would go 
down to Fanny’s tonight 
and act like a lady. She 
would say: “I’m sorry, my 
pets, but you won’t see me 
any more this summer. I’m 
going to live in my tub un- 
til fall.” Then maybe after 
a month she could discover 
why she kept on living... . 


Fanny basted capon and peeled potatoes and decided that Jen 
sounded low. Maybe it was the job problem again. Well, for- 
tunately there was an opening in her own firm at last. It would be 


She flew to the telephone and called Jen. “At the corner dairy nice, having Jen where she could keep an eye on her, see that she 
ate enough lunch and maybe help her along. She might make a 


store. Mind?” 


secretary of Jen yet. 


EN wrote “cream” ona pad and put it beside her hat. No tell- 
ing what she might forget, the state she was in. So now Red 
was angry. Be decent to him, and he took it as a come-on. 
Insult him, and Fanny would want to know what was wrong. 
Wasn’t that a charming spot to be in? What possessed her to ac- 
cept tonight, anyway? But that was Fanny; always coming at 
you like the Big Wind. It wasn’t possible to say no. 
Jen moved the three paces to her bathroom and ran a lukewarm 
tub. Maybe if she filled it full and went to sleep, she’d just sink 


Fanny beamed. All problems were simple—all but one. 

She used to think about it sometimes when spring hung over 
the Village, and little boys played marbles in the street. She 
would think of it, grotesquely, in the middle of one of her own 
parties while she passed canapés, watching some couple she had 
just introduced, pair off after no more than a glance or the touch 
of a hand. She would wonder what it was you had to have to 
make a man fall in love with you. What in the world did you do? 
It wasn’t that she didn’t know any (Please turn to page 83) 


CHANGE FOR 


BY HUGH BRADLEY 


the bold three-inch letters which 

spelled “DELICATESSEN” down to the 
modest “Clem Harch, Prop.,” in the corner 
of the window. Street-lamps, as if weary 
of sending reflections a half-block on such a 
night, cast only occasional pale glances at 
the bright-labeled cans and pasteboard fig- 
ures crowded behind the plate glass. 

“Yeah!” Clem Harch arose, briskly de- 
termined to end the debate with himself 
that had continued for half an hour since 
Joe the cop had gulped steaming coffee 
and departed. ‘Might as well sweep out 
and close up. Nobody’s coming in on a 
night like this. Nobody.” 

He took two paces, then halted at the 
end of the counter. “Yeah,” he said. “But 
suppose they do?” He stood there beside 
the door that led to his living-quarters, re- 
peating the arguments, undecided whether 
to reach for the broom. He compromised 
by turning the switch controlling the main 
ceiling-light. 

Glow from a refrigerated showcase and 
a lone dangling green-shaded bulb now 
scarcely flecked the shadows at the edges 
of the room. The cash-register, framed by 
its thumbtacked border of city licenses, 
county licenses, State licenses, Government 
notices, no longer stared so fearsomely 
from its shelf against the wall. 

Clem leaned on the cramped counter- 
space between scales and carving-block, and 
thought about other nights when they had 
stayed open like this. Of course Edna knew 
that he turned out the big lights because 
otherwise the extra sales would scarcely 
make up for the extra electric bills. But 
she always pretended she didn’t. She was 


Re: traced moist, sooty courses from 


always teasing him, saying he did it be-- 
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cause then he could get out of dusting the 
corners. 

He removed steel-rimmed spectacles and 
wiped the lenses with the skirt of his long 
white apron. For weeks now, even when 
there wasn’t any other reason maybe to 
make them do it, his eyes had been behav- 
ing that way. He wished that he had new 
bifocals. He liked to read. The papers kept 
you up with things, and it was fun trying 
to guess what the fellow was getting at in 
a good mystery. Edna said he was a regu- 
lar bookworm. She— 

His Adam’s apple jerked twice in lean 
throat. He knew that the old spectacles 
would have to do for a while longer. He 
tried not to think about the reason why. 
It was no use. He decided that even though 
at the hospital they had sounded cranky the 
last time, he would telephone again. He 
looked in the mirror slanted above the street 
door, and saw that the corner drugstore was 
dark. While he pondered what other pay 
station might be open, he continued to look. 

Usually it was fun to do this. Persons 
coming from the east were revealed in the 
mirror as soon as they detoured around the 
baby-carriages which stood all day before 
the remodeled brownstone front next to 
the drugstore. At first he had only tried to 
guess whether or not they were coming to 
the delicatessen, but then he had got pretty 
good at it. Although she teased him a lot 
about it, even Edna had to admit that. 
His reddened lids closed over his gray eyes 
while he thought about it. 

It wasn’t just getting used to the cus- 
tomers. It was noticing little things, things 
that you couldn’t (Please turn to page123) 


“He was just putting down that big 
jar of jam when | looked. If he had 
that in his hands—“’ 
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ment she came into his office, he knew something was wrong. 
Particularly had he been impressed by her cool and starched 
appearance, so different from the warm softness of Anna; and 
though this morning as usual her blouse was crisp white, on one of 
the cuffs held together by amethyst links there was a pink smudge 


H: had often watched her sitting beside his desk; and the mo- 


of rouge. There was this morning something ungainly about the 
girl, as if she had become thinner through a sleepless night, and 
dressing she had thought, “I don’t care,” had put on her clothes 
somehow, and pinning down the collar, had stuck the brooch in 
anywhere but at the symmetrical center. 

Except when he was dictating and was excited, he never looked 
into her face, so that to him her eyes were eager, hungry for words, 
drawing out of him the difficult phrases; and usually he felt it was 
not fair to look at her, except involuntarily, in the heat of work. 
She was a good stenographer, probably the best he had ever worked 
with, and she was a very young girl. Waiting for her, stacks of 
typed notes and long strips of figures from the calculating ma- 
chine scattered over the large chart that was spread on his desk, 
he had been thinking of the crowds early that morning at the Tidal 
Basin, under the cherry trees in bloom; and he had wanted her to 
come in quickly, to drive out of him the indefinite colors, to plunge 
together with him into the exactness of work. But there was 
something so helpless about her, “Good morning, Mr. Marford,” 
something so inadequate about his, “Good morning, Miss Joyce,” 
something so frail and childish about the way she sat down, pressed 
her knees together and pulled her feet back underneath her chair, 
that suddenly he thought she was miserably unhappy; and he 
looked at her. 

Her head was bent over the pad; the pencil was poised in her 
hand. But there was nothing eager or interested about her. After 
a while she looked up, but the usually quick eyes seemed hardly to 
see him, his notes and his figures. They seemed bent upon herself, 
examining what they saw, and not liking it. She was thoroughly 
wretched, a tired and old-young girl—and in her thoughts she was 
miles from his work. He said: 

“Don’t you have anything mechanical to do?” 

“T could copy the notes you gave me yesterday.” 

“Why don’t you do those?” 

He waited for her to get up and go out; but she sat there, not 


looking at him. He wanted to smile, to nod, to say, “It’s all right;” 
but she didn’t see him, and he didn’t know what to do. Anna al- 
ways said that he sat snugly and orderly between the four walls of 
a Government office, and when a wind blew the papers, or a crisis 
came up, he was helpless. He’d have to tell her about the unhappy 
Miss Joyce, and she’d say: “I can just see you two sitting there 
helpless!” and she’d laugh her head off. Anna always thought it 
was a wonder he got around by himself; she’d say: “So you forgot 
to eat lunch. Tomorrow I’m going to give you a bottle of milk, 
and sandwiches in a paper bag.” He looked toward the girl across 
from him in the chair, and as he thought that not having an Anna, 
she probably that morning had forgotten to eat breakfast, he heard 
her begin: 

“Oh, Mr. Marford—” 

“Why don’t you try to copy those notes?” he said. “Just sit 
down and do them, and the day will go right by. You could do 
that, couldn’t you?” 

She slowly nodded. 

“Then when the office closes, we could take a drive. The cherry 
trees are in bloom, and we could go down to look at them. Some- 
times it helps to talk, and if you want to, you could tell me about it.” 

Her eyes filled; a tear detached itself and rolled down her cheek. 
He talked faster: 

“You don’t want to talk to me now—the telephone might ring; 
somebody might come in. You tell me later. You be a good girl, 


- and just do those notes. Before you know it, it will be five o’clock, 


and I'll meet you as soon as the office closes. Now go on to work.” 

He watched her get up and go to the door. As soon as she left, 
he called up his home. He said: 

“Listen, Anna.” 

Her voice was vague: “Yes, darling.” 

“T’ve got something to tell you.” 

“What is it?” she asked. ‘“Can’t it wait? The water is running 
upstairs.” 

For a moment he was impatient, wanted to say: “No. The girl 
is suffering. It can’t wait.” But he said: “Yes, I guess so. It can 
wait. It can wait until tonight. I’ll be a little late.” 

Her voice became more definite. “I'll go turn it off. What is it?” 

“Tt’s all right,” he said. “I'll tell you about it. I'll tell you 
about it tonight.” 


The story of a strange compact 
which a happily married man made 
with a lonesome love-starved girl. 


By NATHAN ASCH 


She said: “Darling, I love you.” 

He said, “I love you,” and hung up. 

He spent the day marking the chart and making notes in long- 
hand; at five o’clock he put on his hat and his coat, and took the 
elevator downstairs. He had never noticed Miss Joyce in street 
clothes before, and when he saw how thin and lonely she looked 
in the black spring coat, and the hat pulled down over an eye, he 
felt stirred. He said, “Here we are,” took her by the arm, drew 
her with him out into the early spring Washington sun. He made 
her walk briskly, stopped her suddenly in front of his car, unlocked 
it, helped her in, slammed the door behind her, walked around and 
got in. He said: 

“There were mobs there even this morning. Everybody in the 
world wants to see the cherry trees, and I don’t know what for. 
Do you like them particularly?” 

She sat huddled beside him in the seat, and she didn’t answer. 
He pulled the car out, turned it toward the Lincoln Memorial, said: 

“Now, magnolias are different. There is a flower for you. 
They’re lush, and they’re big.” He turned toward her, asked: 

“Do you think a drink might be indicated?” 

She shook her head. He looked again at the traffic, and said: 

“A drink after work is a very good thing. But we’ll go out into 
the country. We'll go to see it, though it’s probably dead yet.” 

He turned off Constitution Avenue, went around the Memorial 
in the midst of home-going cars, crossed Arlington Bridge. He 
nodded toward the left, said: 

“T’ll bet right now they’re mobbing the cherry trees.” 


"THERE was less traffic in Virginia. He passed the Fort Myer 
stables, bumped over new road construction, speeded up over 
the smooth Lee Highway. He glanced sidewise and asked: 

“Do you like to go fast?” 

Her eyes were on the road, and she nodded almost imperceptibly. 
The car rolled uphill, then smoothly rolled down. The trees were 
bare; there was not a trace of new grass, and in crevices here and 
there lingered gray patches of snow. Suddenly she said: 

“T feel dead, just like the country. I can’t stand it.” 

The car came to a red light, slowed down, stopped; then as 
the light changed, it moved forward again. He did not look at her. 

Abruptly she began to talk. 


“| don't know how to go 33 
on," said Miss Joyce. “I said 
to myself: ‘I trust him’... . 
But when he came back—“ 


“We went together for two 
years,” she said. ‘“‘We did every- 
thing together. We even met 
for lunch and for dinner. Id 
come up to near his office, and the next day it would be he who 
came down. And what with talking and laughing, the lunch-hour 
would pass quickly, just like that. We had the most wonderful 
time. You know, they say Washington is unfriendly, but for us 
it wasn’t unfriendly at all.” 

The car approached a curve; the hand at the wheel twisted; the 
car turned with the curve; then the hand straightened, the foot 
pressed down and the car speeded on. 

“Tt was going to be so lovely. We had it all planned. He’d get 
his degree, and then work for his bar examination. That’s what he 
wants to be, a lawyer; he figures it’s the best way to get some- 
where, to become somebody big. His mother was so sweet, and his 
father was friendly. It’s a good family, Mr. Marford. There's 
no money, but they’re well thought oi in Stepbrook; and we 
would get such a good start.” 

There was a sign “Concrete Pavement Ends 1000 Feet Ahead.” 
The foot left the gas, touched the brake gently. pushed it down. 

Miss Joyce said: “What I can’t understand, Mr. Marford, is 
how he met that girl. He isn’t the type that runs around at all. 
We had a schedule. We both held down jobs, and went to classes 
every evening. I went to classes myself just to be doing some- 
thing. Do you know, Mr. Marford, that in two years I never once 
went out with another boy?” 

The car turned off into a narrower, macadam-covered road, and 
swayed with its unevenness. 

“T don’t know how to go on,” said (Please turn to page 79) 


“Why don’t you copy those 
notes?’ he said. ‘‘Just sit 
down and do them, and 
the day will go right by.’ 
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OR years the Colonel and Barker, his 

servant, had lived in Applegarth House. 

As a matter of fact, Mrs. Biggs the 
daily cook spent most of her time there 
too; and Jobbins the gardener came up 
from the village of Applegarth to labor in 
the acre of loveliness that surrounded the 
house; and there was someone called “the 
girl” who did odd jobs: but they hardly 
counted, for they had only been at Apple- 
garth House a mere ten years or so, and 
they did not sleep there, while the Colonel 
and Barker had lived there for twenty-two 
years, and the Colonel’s family for several 
centuries, The old gray church in the vil- 
lage was full of memorials put up to the 
glory of God and in memory of the men of 
whose honor and whose name he was the 
heir; and under the huge yews in the 
churchyard lay the bodies of the few who 
had died at Applegarth; but only a very 
few, for the men of the Colonel’s family 


The 


occasionally. His friends thought that this 
daily cigar, like his daily glass of port and 
his dinner jacket, was not so much a mat- 
ter of pleasure as a matter of ritual with 
him. Dignity and order, as he grew older, 
were increasingly precious to him; and rit- 
ual is to them both as the vessel that con- 
tains the wine. 

It was midsummer now, and the stub of 
his cigar was still between his fingers as he 
stopped on the brow of the hill above the 
village and looked about him. Had he been 
a woman, it is possible that he might have 
wept. Had he been a different type of man, 
some slight sound of anguish might have 
come from between his lips. Being what he 
was, a muscle in his right cheek twitched a 
little, and that was all. 

England was beautiful tonight—and Eng- 
land was in deadly peril. This spring and 
the ensuing summer of 1940 had been one 
of the loveliest within living memory. The 


ode 


BY NIGHT 


An unforgettable story of the grimly 
determined England of today. 
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who wrote “The City of Bells” 
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had been almost without exception soldiers 
and sailors who had given their lives for 
their country upon the sea or in a foreign 
land. Only their spirits, not their bones, 
had come home to England. . . . In the 
Church itself there was no grave except 
the grave of the Crusader. 

“Might go and have a look at it again,” 
said the Colonel to himself as he swung 
along homeward on his after-dinner stroll. 
If the weather was fine, he always took a 
stroll just about sunset, partly because his 
naturally melancholy temperament was 
more attuned to sunset than to morning or 
midday, and partly because at this hour, 
when the golden light was streaming from 
the west, the country that he loved was to 
his mind at its most lovely and its most 
peaceful. In winter this walk took place 
before his late tea, but in midsummer he 
strolled out after eight o’clock dinner, a 
light raincoat over his dinner jacket, and 
his after-dinner cigar still between his fin- 
gers... .It was mostly between his fingers; 
he seemed to put it to his lips only very 


birds had sung as never before, and the 
bluebells had poured their azure through 
the woods in a flood of ecstasy. The spires 
of the foxgloves had been a glory in the 
lanes; and now the honeysuckle and wild 
roses, and the fresh-cut hay, perfumed the 
whole air with their sweetness. And always, 
night after night, came the flood of glory 
from the west. “The splendor of the Spirit 
of God shining out through the big hills, 
and steep streams falling to the sea.” 
Synge had written those words about Ire- 
land, but the Colonel applied them always 
to this hour of sunset in the West Country. 

It was a pastoral country. From where 
he stood, he could see the hills dotted with 
the peaceful herds of cattle and the sheep. 
He could see the figures of men hay-making, 
and the chequered fields of corn and barley 
ripening already to the harvest. He could 
see a team of tired horses plodding home- 
ward in the sunset light, and a flock of 
mewing seagulls, their wings touched with 
gold, wheeling up into the sky behind them. 
Smoke curled up from whitewashed farm- 


houses built in the folds of the hills, and 
the woods in the valleys were utterly still. 
The sea was a slab of turquoise in the dis- 
tance; and just below him, the village and 
church of Applegarth nestled among or- 
chards, while above them on the farther 
slope, like a sentinel keeping watch over 
their peace, stood Applegarth House. 

This, to the Colonel, was England, the 
England that was in peril. He knew that a 
great part of his country was given over to 
the roar and clank of machinery, to desolate 
acres of bricks and mortar grimed with the 
smoke of factory chimneys, to slums where 
little children lived like rats in the sicken- 
ing stench of the holes and corners they 
called their homes; he knew all that, and 
the shame of it was a thing that in these 
days of judgment he took to himself in 
anguished penitence; but yet to him that 
was not England. This was England, this 
life of the fields and the farms and the 
woodlands that had existed long before the 
first factory had belched its obscenity into 
the sky, long before the first gun had 
ploughed a hideous furrow of death through 
the green earth. This had been from time 
immemorial, and this would be again when 
the bitter waters of Nemesis had subsided, 
and the men who were left, humbled with 
their faces to the earth, found out afresh 
that she was their mother and the one hope 
left them. “The years like great black 
oxen tread the world, and we are broken 
by their passing feet.” Such were the years 
of this age, but the plough of judgment to 
which they were yoked would plough up 
the earth for the green corn... . If the life 
of the real England could be kept intact 
as the salt that would leaven the bread of 
the future.... Jf. 

Goaded into movement again by the an- 
guish of his thoughts, the Colonel moved 
forward down the hill toward the church. 
He was a tall lean man, nearing seventy 
but keeping still his erect soldierly figure. 
He had keen gray eyes under bushy eye- 
brows; his forehead was high and hollowed 
at the temples, his nose a little aquiline; 
and under the small gray mustache, his lips 
were thin and sensitive. Breeding was ex- 
pressed in every line of him, and great nerv- 
ous energy in the quick movements of his 
fine hands and lean figure. This was the 
first of England’s wars, since he had 
reached manhood, in which he had not 
fought. This fact was very bitter to him. 
He had spent months desperately offering 
his services in every direction, and having 
them refused because of the slight trem- 
bling of the hands and the tendency to for- 
getfulness that had been with him since the 
shell-shock of the last war. It was only 
with the greatest difficulty that he had per- 
suaded that pig-headed mountain of a man, 
Major Rogers, to include him among the 
men who turn by turn kept guard upon the 
summit of Beacon Hill. 

For once again, as in the Napoleonic 
wars, there was a sentry by day and by 
night on Beacon Hill; for once again after 
the lapse of a hundred years England stood 
in peril of invasion. As he swung down the 
lane to the church, the towering majesty 
of Beacon Hill rose against the sunset to 
his right, and he could see the sentry upon 
its summit, a motionless figure black 
against the gold of the sky, gazing out over 


“Old dodderer that | am,” 
thought the Colonel. ‘‘Not my 
time on guard at all, but an- 
other fellow’s. . . . Whose?” 
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the sea and the rocky harbors, the fields 
and the woods and the farmsteads that 
were England. 

A hundred years ago the sentry stood 
beside a great pile of brushwood, flint and 
tinder ready to his hand, and when he 
sighted the enemy, he would have set alight 
the warning that would flash over England, 
from hilltop to hilltop in charactery of 
flame. Now there was no pile of brushwood, 
but down among the boulders at the sen- 
try’s feet, in a little hut, there was a tele- 
phone. Quite a minor change, thought the 
Colonel. The years between those two 
times of peril seemed to collapse like a 
house of cards, and the two epochs melted 
into one. . . . How still and how strangely 
inspiring was that black figure against the 
flaming gold! Not a man, surely, but the 
spirit of England itself on guard. 

“My turn tonight,” thought the Colonel 
with a lifting of the heart. “I shall be up 
there tonight, under the moon and the 
stars.” 

He was at the lych-gate, and turned in 
under the great ancient yews, from whose 
wood had been made the bows that English- 
men carried at Agincourt. A small wind 


stirred and sighed a little in their branches. 
How old was this land, old and more than 
a little weary. Through what dark ages 
had she not passed? Yet her strength was 
in her age. Like the great yews, the roots 
from which she had grown reached back 
into the darkness and sucked forth power. 


Fa Sere ged CuurcH wa: like a great rock 
in the land. Its gray buttresses were half 
hidden by the red roses that climbed over 
them, and by the tall uncut grasses that 
swayed against them, murmuring with their 
thousand tiny voices; but the great tower 
shook itself free and soared up like a ban- 
ner in the sky. One could see it for miles 
round. It was almost as much of a land- 
mark as Beacon Hill itself. 

The Colonel walked through the church- 
yard, past the graves of the men of his 
family and the women who had borne them, 
and passed into the shadows of the church 
porch. He lifted the heavy old latch by its 
iron ring, pushed open the creaking oak 
door and went into the church. It was like 
a hundred other old West Country churches, 
pillared and dim and musty-smelling. Here 
and there was a stained-glass window to 


throw a pattern of rich color upon the worn 
flagstones, but for the most part the win- 
dows were filled with dim green glass 
through which one could see the faint still 
shapes of the trees. When, as now, the 
murmur of prayer and praise was stilled 
in the church, one could hear instead the 
ring of birdsong echoing, and by some 
trick of acoustics most strangely intensi- 
fied. The Colonel stood for a moment lis- 
tening to it, then turned to the chapel in 
the south aisle where the Crusader lay. 

The Crusader was the first member of 
the Colonel’s family of whom he had any 
knowledge at all, and the father of all those 
fighting men whose heroic records were cut 
upon the chapel walls. It was likely that 
at one time the Crusader’s tomb had had 
the tale of his deeds inscribed upon it, 
though nothing remained now but one faint 
word, the family name, Aleyn. 

But the carved figure of the man him- 
self, lying above the dust of his bones, was 
all the record needed. He lay clad in steel, 
his sheathed sword by his side, his legs 
crossed to show that he had fought in the 
Crusades. His shield formed a pillow for 
his head, and his feet rested against the 


figure of a hound, lying asleep with nose on 
paws. But the Crusader was not asleep. 
His eyes showed alert and watchful, and 
the grim set mouth below the winged and 
eager nostrils. His hands, lying upon his 
breast, were not folded in death but set 
tensely palm to palm in prayer. What more 
did one want to know about him? A man 
of action, a man of prayer, a man who had 
fought the battle of the Holy Things; 
above all, a man still living. The passing 
of the centuries had not dimmed the por- 
trait of him that shone out through the 
worn stone, alert, determined, aflame. 

“Would to God,” said the Colonel vio- 
lently, “that you were here now!” And 
gripped by something almost akin to fear, 
he turned abruptly and left the church. 
These moods of discouragement, though he 
routed them quickly, did come upon him 
sometimes. Had England, now, the leader- 
ship of men like that? History would show. 
Living in history, ignorant of the outcome, 
one could not know. 

Twilight was upon the world as he 
tramped through the village of gray-roofed 
whitewashed cottages, deep-set in old gar- 
dens, and toiled up the steep lane that led 


to his home. He turned in through the 
carved stone gateposts and made his way 
under the ancient beech trees, the grass of 
his garden like velvet beneath his feet, the 
shadowed air about him sweet with roses and 
night-scented stocks. Applegarth House, 
old and gray, small for a manor house yet 
gracious and stately, shone friendly through 
the dusk. It had been built by Walter 
Aleyn, who had refounded the family for- 
tunes after the victory of the Armada, to 
which as the captain of one of Her Maj- 
esty’s ships he had contributed in no small 
degree. He had seen to it that built into 
the walls of the new house were the ruined 
bastions of the old castle from which Aleyn 
the Crusader had gone forth to the wars. 
Captain William Aleyn had indulged him- 
self with a picture gallery after the victory 
of Waterloo; and Admiral Jocelyn Aleyn 
had celebrated Trafalgar by adding a new 
wing. The Colonel himself had been so im- 
poverished by the first German war that he 
had celebrated the victory of 1918 by sell- 
ing Captain William’s pictures and shutting 
up the Admiral’s new wing. Otherwise the 
house was little changed since the days of 
its first glory... . J And pray God, said the 
Colonel, that so it may remain. 

He opened the front door, crossed the 
stone-floored, oak-paneled hall and entered 
his library, a lovely low long room lined 
with books, homely with deep old armchairs 
and framed photos of college eights, polo 
teams and regimental groups, scented deli- 
ciously with flowers, leather, tobacco-smoke 
and the sweet fresh breath of the country. 
It was a man’s room, for to the great sur- 
prise of his friends, the Colonel had some- 
how managed to escape a wife. A deep re- 
serve, and an innate fear of having the 
inmost citadel of his being stormed by an- 
other, had protected him. Sometimes he 
regretted the fact that he had no son; but 
it did not really matter, for he had gallant 
nephews to inherit Applegarth House. Had 
he not, of course he would have had to 
marry, whether he liked it or not, for 
though individual Aleyns might come and 
go, lodging within its gray walls for a brief 
space, like birds in an ancient tree, the 
House must go on. 

As he came in, Barker was beside his fa- 
vorite chair, setting a siphon of soda-water 
and a glass ready to his hand, and lighting 
the reading-lamp. The long velvet plum- 
colored curtains were already drawn, so 
that no glimmer of light might shine forth 
to guide enemy raiders. 

Barker had been with the Colonel for so 
many years that they had both lost count 
of them. They had been through the South 
African war together. They had been 
through the first German war together, and 
they were going through the present judg- 
ment together. The metamorphosis of Bar- 
ker from batman to valet had been gradual, 
but so complete that now you would never 
know he had once been a soldier. In his 
neat black and white, with his lean clean- 
shaven face, quiet movements, carefully 
tended hands and thinning gray hair skill- 
fully brushed over the top of his head to 
hide the bald part on top, he looked the 
very picture of gentle domesticity. The 
Colonel sometimes wondered if this could 
possibly be the same man whom he had 
seen lunging profanely with a bayonet at 


An incendiary bomb had lit 
the thatch, but the family had 
been got out. ... The Colonel 
took his place in the chain. 
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Spion Kop, or urging on exhausted com- 
rades during the retreat from Mons, with 
songs and jokes of a very shocking charac- 
ter. Apparently it was the same man; only 
the fires of youth had died down, and the 
years of peace had weakened and softened 
him. A pity, thought the Colonel, observing 
Barker’s rather effeminate preoccupation 
with the shade of the lamp. He had pre- 
ferred the old Barker. 

“A pleasant walk, sir?” inquired Barker, 
and his quiet Cockney voice held the tender 
inflection of that of a nurse speaking to her 
child. The Colonel endeavored to stifle his 
irritation as he sank gratefully into his arm- 
chair. Barker’s tenderness always annoyed 
him. 

“Very pleasant,” he snapped. “I should 
be glad if you would rouse me up, Barker, 
at ten-thirty, in case I have dozed off. I 
take my turn on Beacon Hill at eleven 
o’clock.” 

“Pardon me, sir, twelve,” said Barker. 

“Eleven,” insisted the Colonel firmly. 
“T am not yet in my dotage.” 

“Begging your pardon, sir, twelve, and 
my own at two A.M.,” said Barker gently 
but inexorably; and picking up a little 
leather diary from the table, he showed his 
master the entry, “Beacon Hill, midnight,” 
in the Colonel’s own pointed handwriting. 

His master grinned ruefully. “Quite right, 
Barker,” he said. “Curse my memory. For- 
give me if I was a little irritable just now.” 
The Colonel had always been a man who 
could take defeat well. 

“Don’t mention it, sir,” said Barker mag- 
nanimously, and left the room with the 
serene gliding motion of one of those an- 
cient tabby cats who are never in the wrong. 


dine COLONEL poured himself out a 
drink, adjusted his glasses and picked up 
the Times. He did not listen in much now- 
adays. The voice of the announcer, inex- 
orably retailing bad news in smooth cul- 
tured tones, somehow got on his nerves. 
The fellow irritated him, and he could not 
get at him. With the printed word, now, 
though you might not agree with it, there 
was not that sense of personal irritation. 

“Nerves,” thought the Colonel. “Nerves. 
Must watch my step.” 

Presently, with a weary little sigh, he 
laid aside the paper and picked up a war- 
time anthology of prose and poetry that 
someone had sent him. He turned its pages, 
reading idly here and there, until one par- 
ticular passage suddenly arrested his whole 
attention. 


He shall cover thee with His feathers, and 
under His wings shalt thou trust. 

His truth shall be thy shield and buckler. 

Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by 
night, 

Nor for the arrow that flieth by day, 

Nor for the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness, 

Nor for the destruction that wasteth at 
noon day. 


Although he knew the passage so well, it 
came to him now with sudden overwhelm- 
ing force. That old Psalmist! That old 
poet, of God knew how many centuries 
ago! “The terror by night .... the pesti- 
lence that walketh in darkness.” Was there 
any situation in this modern world for 
which he had not got the apt and fitting 
word? But then, of course, this modern sit- 
uation was not modern; it was the old, old 
situation. From (Please turn to page 80) 
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The Story Thus Far: 


sf HAT’S a symbol, Father?” young 

John Hamer Shawcross asked sud- 

denly as they rode home from the 
funeral of the Old Warrior. Gordon Stans- 
field had always been “Father” to him, and 
the Old Warrior had been “Grandfather,” 
though in law neither was anything of the 
sort. “What did Grandfather mean when 
he said his sword was a symbol?” 

“A symbol,” Gordon patiently explained, 
“is a material thing to remind us of some 
condition. This ring,” he said, extending 
his Jeft hand, seamed with work, and blunt- 
nailed, “is a symbol that your mother and I 
are in the condition of marriage. I suppose 
what your Grandfather meant when he 
called that saber a symbol was that it rep- 
resented a condition of warfare existing 
between men like him and men like those 
who turned the soldiers on the people at 
Peterloo.” 

So young John now had to himself the 
little room he had shared with the Old War- 
rior; and later he sometimes invited his 
friend Arnold Ryerson to study there with 
him in the evening. Thus it happened that 
when young Ryerson’s father died suddenly, 
leaving his family in need, Gordon Stans- 
field went to his own employer, the leather- 
worker Birley Artingstall, and through him 
got the boy a place in one of the shops 
owned by Birley’s rich brother Hawley 
Artingstall. 

Gordon Stansfield was like that—as his 
wife, John’s mother Ellen, could well at- 
test. Ten years before a young woman with 
a baby. and a wedding-ring, but without a 
husband, she had been discharged by her 
employer, and was on her heart-broken way 
to drown herself when she stumbled into a 
little chapel meeting conducted by the lay 
preacher Gordon Stansfield. Gordon had 
taken Ellen and her baby home to his sister 
Millie and his own little house; and when 
Millie died a few months later, Gordon and 
Ellen married. 

Serious and studious, young John grew 
up. At fourteen, the age when boys finished 
school and started earning, he had a mod- 
est birthday party; and it so happened that 
on that evening Hawley Artingstall’s young 
daughter Ann was visiting her Uncle Birley, 
and she was with him when he called at 
the Stansfields’. A trivial episode: but the 
purse-proud Hawley was outraged that his 
daughter should have been introduced to 
the company of such lowly youngsters as 
young John and his friends, and made a 
great to-do about it. Her mother Lillian 


undertook to discipline the rebellious Ann, 
and finally packed her off to a school run 
by Lillian’s sister Elizabeth Lightowler. 

A very trying business for Hawley Ar- 
tingstall’s wife Lillian, who had a weak 
heart. A still more trying scene occurred 
sometime later, when she found occasion 
to say severely to a maidservant: ‘Hilda, 
when are you expecting your baby?” 

Hilda’s face broke suddenly into a radi- 
ant smile. “You’d better ask its father,” 
she said.... 

Hawley did not deny the accusation; and 
a fatal heart-attack culminated Lillian’s 
fury—and enabled Hawley to marry Hilda. 
‘ Curiously enough, it was on the same 
night that Gordon Stansfield died. Hamer 
went to work as buyer for Tom Hanna- 
way’s greengrocer shops. But when a 
couple of years later the old bookseller 
Suddaby died and left him a tiny legacy, 
he left Ancoats and set out to see the world. 
He was gone over three years, earning his 
way. On his return he promptly took 
charge of the campaign of his friend Arnold 
Ryerson, who was running for Parliament 
on the new Labor ticket. (We continue in 
detail this novel, which we have condensed 
for serial publication in seven installments. 
Mr. Spring notes: “A few men and women 
who have played some part in the history 
of our times are mentioned in this novel. 
These apart, all characters are fictitious, all 
scenes imaginary.” ) 


- EN of Bradford, I want to talk to 

you about a murder. I want to ap- 
peal to you to help me to deliver criminals 
to justice.” 

It was a startling opening. Hamer had 
borrowed a large box from a shop near by, 
and he stood upon it where the four roads 
met. His great height could not be over- 
looked. A few people gathered round, but 
he did not begin until there were more than 
a few. He did not despise mountebank 
tricks. He drew the saber from its scab- 
bard, whirled it round his head, and then 
stood patiently till this unusual exhibition 
had collected all who were within sight. 
Then he began: “I want to talk to you 
about a murder. I want to appeal to you 
to help me to deliver criminals to justice. 
In 1819 this saber cut down a young and 
innocent woman. It was a lovely June day. 
Bands were playing; flags were flying; the 
people of your neighboring town of Man- 
chester were making holiday.” 

He told the story of Peterloo. Ann and 


my lord! 


“Ll warn you, 


Lizzie, standing by the box, were like chil- 
dren fascinated by the power of a born 
story-teller. They were so absorbed, listen- 
ing to a voice whose range of emotion was 
to make it famous, that they scarcely no- 
ticed the crowd as enthralled as themselves. 
They saw the girl Emma setting off with 
her tall young lover; they heard the horrid 
hiss of steel through the air; they saw the 
man who was to be the Old Warrior walk- 
ing distraught from St. Peter’s field with 
the blood-stained ribbon in his pocket and 
the saber in his hand. Never, never, Ann 
thought, had she known an open-air meet- 
ing so quiet, so breathlessly hanging upon a 
speaker’s words, 

“Ah, my friends, that was murder most 
foul, but it was murder in daylight, murder 
aboveboard. Still—this day—in your midst 
—the same crime is covertly committed. 
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The three walked back to Ackroyd Park. “Have you often 
spoken about Peterloo?” Lizzie asked. 

“Never before in my life.” 

“Then where did you get the nickname from?” 

“I didn’t get it from anywhere. I just thought of it. A nick- 
name helps. I hope it will get into the Yorkshire Post. Then you 
can put it on all the bills.” 

“We haven’t come to bills yet,” said Ann. 

“No. But we must deal with that tonight.” 

“Tonight!” Lizzie cried. “It’s ten o'clock.” 

“You must get something into the printers’ hands first thing in 
the morning,” said Hamer. “I can distribute them in the constitu- 
ency in the evening.” 

They turned out of Manningham Lane and walked down toward 
the house. “It looks as though Arnold is going to wake up and find 
the election won,” said Ann. 

“Not a bit of it.” said Hamer. “But I want the Liberals and 
Tories to wake up and find we’re there.” 

They went up to the study on the first floor. Lizzie began to 
make tea, but Hamer did not wait for tea. 

“Now let’s make notes of things to be done,” he said. “If you 
want speaking in halls, book your halls at once. As soon as the 
opposition wakes up, they'll try to spike you.” 

“That’s true enough,” said Lizzie. “Ann, make a note of that.” 

“And you'll want committee-rooms. Book them tomorrow.” 

Ann made a note. 

“Speakers. Get hold of all the local talent, and some that’s not 
so local. Write to them at once, or you'll find they’re booked up. 
You ought to get that man Keir Hardie down from Scotland.” 

“I think we could,” said Lizzie. “We'll try. Anything else?” 

“Workers. We’ll want dozens—scores if we can get them. Put 
down any names you can think of, to begin with.” 

Ann put down a few names. Among them was the name of Pen 
Muff. Then at last Hamer got up. “I think we could go to bed 
now,” he said. 

Lizzie twinkled. “May we?” she said. She was liking this starry 
dynamo immensely... . 

Ann came down to breakfast early. It was a glorious day. She 


oe 


oe 


threw up the window to let its autumnal astringency flow into her 
Jungs. She was exhilarated, filled with excitement at the many 
things to be done. She had slept well, but sleep had not banished 
the sense of urgency that Hamer Shawcross had instilled into her 
last night. He was like this day, she thought, as she breathed deep- 
ly of the air that was faintly frosted. It was a day that made you 
want to stir yourself, face up to something, defeat something. 

Old Marsden came in with the coffee-pot. “Is Mr. Shawcross 
up yet?” she asked. 

“Up!” the old man grumbled. “He was up before I was. When 
I came down, there he was stuffing things into that box of his. I 
give him a cup o’ tea, and off he went. He left this note.” 

She took the note to the window. “Dear Miss Artingstall: I 
think I’d better be off to see Arnold. He knows nothing of what 
we've done, and I want to galvanize him. My thanks and apologies 
to your aunt. Remember, all we decided to do is urgent and impor- 
tant. —Shawcross of Peterloo.” 

She was disappointed. But what did you expect, you fool? she 
asked herself. And yet the note seemed a part of the man. Gal- 
vanize—urgent—im portant. The three words were like fragments 
of his personality left behind. And after all, the note was addressed 
to her, not to Aunt Lizzie. She folded it. and laid it beside her 
plate. Later on, when Lizzie had read it—smiling: “Can’t you see 
him striding past the Malt Shovel with that box on his shoulder2” 
—she put it away in her writing-table. ... 

On the way up to Baildon, Hamer bought a copy of the York- 
shire Post. He would not have been surprised to see “Shawcross 
of Peterloo” at the head of a column. He saw nothing of the sort. 
He saw a column sedately headed “The Late Mr. Henry Thornton, 
M.P.” First of all there was a “Tribute from a Fellow Member” 
half a column long. Then there was this announcement: “It is not 
improbable that, when the question of a successor to the late Mem- 
ber arises, the St. Swithin’s Divisional Conservative Association 
will consider the name of Viscount Liskeard, the heir to the Earl 
of Lostwithiel.” 

Tucked away in ignominious obscurity below this was a further 
paragraph. “An open-air speaker named Hamer Shawcross an- 
nounced in the constituency Jast night that a Labour candidate 


“lL wanted you to see it like that,’’ he said; and she 


would be put into the field, pledged to independence of either the 
Conservative or the Liberal party. There has never been any 
Labour organisation in St. Swithin’s, and it is not known who would 
provide the funds for such a candidature, or whether Mr. Shaw- 
cross had any warrant for the announcement he made.” 

Hamer swallowed his disappointment. All that lovely stuff about 
Peterloo! Not a word of it. Not even a mention of the nickname 
he had invented for himself. ‘Well, Arnold.” he said, when he 
rejoined young Ryerson, “you're going to lose this election. They're 
putting up one of the nobs—Lord Liskeard. The British working- 
man loves being represented by a lord.” 

“Liskeard?” said Arnold. ‘“That’s Lostwithiel’s son.” 

“Right!” Hamer answered. “And you and I know something 
about Lostwithiel. Remember old Suddaby?” 

“T do. He introduced me once to Friedrich Engels.” 

“He did more than that for me. He introduced me to thinking. 
He taught me where Lostwithiel and his like stand in relation to 
me and my like. Little one, when I came to Bradford I had no 
idea that I was stepping into anything like this. You must let me 
stay and see this through.” 

“Tf you can help, I shall be delighted,” said Arnold. 

“Vl help. I’ve begun helping. I spoke in your constituency— 
your constituency, my boy—last night. And this,” he went on be- 
fore the astonished Arnold could speak, “this’—slapping the 
Yorkshire Post—‘this is all they think I’m worth.’ His disappoint- 
ment and anger broke out now. “But they shall see! Liskeard! 
Well, I’ve had the privilege of paying five shillings a week for 
years for one of Liskeard’s father’s hovels—” 

“Your stepfather did, and your mother,” Arnold put in dispas- 
sionately. 


HAMER had risen and was striding about the room excitedly. 
“It’s the same thing, isn’t it?” he cried, quite persuaded in his 
heart that Lord Lostwithiel had for years bled him white. 

“And hovels?” said Arnold. “They’re nice little houses, really.” 

Hamer stopped, and brought his fist banging onto the table. 
“Who's winning this election?” he demanded. “You or I? 

“Very well, then,” he went on, when Arnold merely shrugged, 


“let me go about it in my own way. Can’t you see this fellow is 
delivered into our hands?” 

“Is he?” said Arnold, impassively buttering a piece of bread. 
“T’m not so sure of that. I’ve done a lot of work up and down 
these parts during the last couple of years. To get one man to see 
reason takes as much effort as to shift a ton of bricks from here 
to yonder.” 

“Reason! Reason!” Hamer cried. “You don’t want ’em to see 
reason. You want ’em to see visions! They won’t know what 
they’re seeing when I’ve done with ’em. The point is, they’ll vote 
for you. That’s all that matters.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought so,” said Arnold. 

Hamer wheeled round from the window and said: “You'll say 
next, in the fine sporting English tradition: ‘I want a clean fight.’ ” 

“So I do.” 

“My God! Ill bet Goliath didn’t think it a clean fight when 
David did him in with a pebble. That was against all the rules of 
the good old ironclad. We'll have to think of a few tricks like that. 
For one thing, I want to gaze on the Lostwithiel home. It’s not 
far from here, is it?” 

“We can walk it in a couple of hours.” 

“Good. Let’s start. I want a sense of contrast: Broadbent 
Street and—” 

“Castle Hereward.” 

“That’s it. Broadbent Street and Castle Hereward. We can get 
something telling out of that.” 

“First of all, we’d better get your box round to the hut. That’s 
where you’re staying.” 


Tee sensation of the Royal Academy that year was Sargent’s 
portrait: “Lady Lettice Melland, youngest daughter of the Earl 
of Durnford.” Lettice Metland was twenty-three at that time. 
Hamer Shawcross, who in his later years collected a few pictures 
for his house in Half Moon Street, used to say that this was the 
only Sargent he would like to have. But it was beyond his purse; 
and anyway, it was never in the market. He stood looking at it 
once in Lostwithiel’s house, and said to Lettice: “That is how you 
were the first time I set eyes on you.” 


was glad he had thought of a thing so beautiful. 


He had come across the moors with Arnold Ryerson, that day 
when he had first walked out to Baildon and they had carried the 
box to the hut between them. They were away before ten in the 
morning to gratify his whim to look upon Castle Hereward. They 
had nothing to say to one another as they strode forward, the winy 
air singing in their veins, their feet tramping the path that twisted 
in and out, hampered with tough heather roots and stones that 
were polished by the feet that had gone this way immemorially.... 

“Another ridge or two,” said Arnold, “and we'll see it.” 

“See what?” Hamer asked. 

“What we’ve come to see: Castle Hereward.” 

“Oh, that! Good Lord! Let ’em keep it. I’d forgotten all about 
Castle Hereward. I was enjoying myself. All this, Arnold,’—he 
flung his arms wide, embracing earth and air,—‘this is anybody’s. 
This is ours. They can’t take this from us.” 

Arnold grinned. “Spoken like a Shelley, Hamer,” he said. “But 
don’t be too certain. Can you hear the guns?” They listened, and 
heard them clearly. “And I don’t like the look of this chap. It 
seems to me we left the path sometime ago.” 

The path was clearly in the mind of this chap who was now rap- 
idly approaching. “Now then, you two!” he shouted from a dis- 
tance. “You’re disturbing the birds. Get out of it. Get back on 
to the path, and keep moving on it.” 

Arnold turned obediently, but Hamer flushed suddenly a wild 
red and stood where he was. The man, a keeper with a gun under 
his arm, came up blustering. Hamer overtopped him by half a 
dozen inches. “Is that how you usually speak to people?” he de- 
manded, dangerously quiet. 

“It’s how I’m speaking to you. Get out.” 

“Why should I get out?” 

“Because you’re trespassing.” 

“Then you'd better prosecute me and recover the cost of any 
damage I’ve done. Isn’t that the legal procedure with trespassers?” 

“Oh, a blooming lawyer! Get out, Mr. Lawyer, or I'll show you 
what our usual procedure is. These are Lord Lostwithiel’s grouse- 
moors, and I’m keeping the likes of you off ‘em. Hop it.” 

“Come on,” Arnold interceded. “We might as well get back to 
the path.” He saw by Hamer’s face, that he was flaming with rage. 


— 


“Do you think I’m going to hop and skip because I hear this 
God Almighty Lord Lostwithiel’s name?” Hamer demanded. “I'll 
get back to the path in my own good time and in my own good way, 
and this dirty little hired scut with a gun can do what he likes 
about it.” 

“Tl pepper your backside with shot; that’s one thing I'll do,” 
the keeper threatened, himself now roused; and he raised his gun. 
This was all that Hamer needed to bring him to explosion. The 
man was not three feet away. Hamer strode forward, and with a 
swift and unexpected blow he knocked up the barrel, and the gun 
flew from the keeper’s hand. Hamer picked it up, pointed it into 
the air, and fired both barrels. Then holding it by the barrels, he 
whirled it round his head and brought it smashing down on a rock. 

“What do you do now?” he asked quietly. 

For answer, the man flew at him. Never in his long career of 
jack-in-office had he been so treated. He, the trusty henchman of 
nobility, the guardian of the moor on which at that very moment, 
he knew, a prince of the blood was helping his master to slaughter 
grouse: he, defied and humiliated by a lout strolled out from the 
town! He flew upon Hamer like something loosed from a bow. 

What should he know of all that boxing in an Ancoats bone- 
yard, or of the rough-and-tumble life that for years by land and 
sea had toughened the man before him and educated him in the 
use of his strength? 

Hamer held him off for a moment almost playfully with one 
hand. “Listen, weasel,” he said. “Listen, big boss who keeps peo- 
ple from breathing God’s own air! I was enjoying the morning 
till I met you. You’ve annoyed me and upset me, but you’ve still 
got a chance to hook it.” 

“Me! Me hook it!” the man gasped. “I'll show you who hooks 
it off these moors.” 

He tried to come in again with flailing arms. Hamer let him 


come close, seized him by the body, and whirled him upside down. . 


A thread of water dribbled near by into a marshy hollow. Hold- 
ing the man by the feet, Hamer dipped his head in the oozing pool 
once, twice, three times. Then he dropped him. “I hope that’s 
cooled you down,” he said. “Sic semper tyrannis, if you know 
what that means.” 


A clatter of loose stones caused him, panting from the gi- 
gantic exertion he had put forth, and Arnold, white and appre- 
hensive, to swing round simultaneously. A girl sitting side- 
wise on a rough pony had reined up. Arnold removed his hat. 
Hamer, whose hat had whirled from his head in the struggle, 
and whose tie was flying behind his ears, bowed stiffly. The 
girl ignored them both. She was very fair, with blue eyes and 
a complexion called, in those days, of “milk and roses.” The 
fight had taken place in a little hollow. She had reined in on 
the edge of it, so that they looked up at her outlined against 
the vast blue of the sky. For all her loveliness, she looked as 
cold as ice; for all her youth, she seemed as hard as steel. 

“Haslett, get up,” she said. “You look disgusting, wallow- 
ing there.” 

The keeper scrambled to his feet, his fingers wringing the 
ooze from his face. “I’m sorry, my lady. It was these men, 
my lady—” 

Hamer intervened sharply. “It was not these men. It was 
this man.” He lightly touched himself on the breast. “I as- 
saulted this fellow because he was truculent and offensive. 
I dislike truculent jacks-in-office very much. If he wishes to 
do anything about it, he can have my name and address.” 


Om 


The girl looked at him coldly. “It is fortunate for you,” 
she said, “that circumstances make it inexpedient to do any- 
thing about it.” 

Hamer was not aware what this meant: that the presence of 
a prince of the blood, popping away at the grouse less than a 
mile off, was incompatible with Lord Lostwithiel’s troubling 
himself with common brawlers. He bowed again. 

“You'd better get away and make yourself decent as quickly 
as you can, Haslett,” she resumed, speaking as from a throne. 
“It was fortunate for you that a headache was causing me to 
ride back to the house. I came here because I heard shots. I 
didn’t expect to hear shots here.” 

That was all she had to say. Her heel punched the pony’s 
barrel, and he started forward. 
Hamer and Arnold stood aside as she 
bore straight down upon them with- 
out looking at them. She leaned 
slightly forward, and with a switch 
she carried pushed Hamer’s hat aside 
as though it might contaminate the 
pony’s feet. In a moment she was 
gone. 

“Thank you, Haslett,” said Hamer, 


putting on his hat. “That was worth 
seeing.” 

The man looked up  scowlingly 
from an examination of his broken 
gun. “Hop it, you bloody swine!” 
he muttered. “And thank your Gawd 
it was Lady Lettice.” 

They found the path and went on. 
Ahead of them they could see Lady 
Lettice jogging along on the pony. 
“Lady Lettice who or what?” Hamer 
asked. 

“That'll be Lady Lettice Melland,” 
Arnold answered. “She’s a daughter 
of the Earl of Durnford, and she’s 
engaged to Lord Lostwithiel’s son, 
Viscount Liskeard. I read about it in 
the Yorkshire Post last week. There’s 
a whole mob of ’em at Castle Here- 
ward for the shooting.” 

“Just a visitor, eh?” said Hamer. 
“And she told that keeper his busi- 
ness as if she were at least the owner 
of his soul.” 

“IT expect she’s like that. 
people are,” Arnold replied. 


Some 


N later years those who thought 

Hamer Shawcross’ oratory was 
worth analysis divided it into three 
phases: There was what they called 
the St. Swithin’s period, to begin 
with. It lasted long beyond the time 
of the St. Swithin’s by-election, but 
it was that election which made the method known; and see- 
ing that it turned out to be a famous election, as we shall 
presently discover, its name became a label for the early 
Shawcross oratory. Even after Hamer had been elected to 
Parliament and had said something frank on the floor of the 
House, a Tory member shouted across to him: “We want no 
St. Swithin’s here.” Hamer replied: “I readily understand 
that the honorable Member wants no saints here of any de- 
scription. He is content to snore eternally in the company of 
those publicans and sinners, and occasional political harlots, 
who have contrived to make this House nothing but a shed 
for sheep-shearing.” 

The second phase was the statesman’s, clouding issues in 
rosy verbosity; and the third was the practiced windbag’s, 
the unending garrulity of a man who had always talked too 
much, who could not stop talking, and who could not himself 
have winnowed a peck of sense from the chaff with which he 
littered the floor. 

But now he was young and eager, striding bright-eyed into 
his first arena. He was magnificent; he was inspiring; and he 
was nobody at all. He had not even invented the crude adver- 
tisement of “St. Swithin’s.”” He was Hamer Shawcross, dis- 


tributing handbills on an autumn night in the streets of a 
poor Bradford quarter, with Ann Artingstall walking on one 
side of him and Pen Muff on the other.... 

Among the spoiled papers on poliing-day there were seven 
which may be said to have ended Arnold Ryerson’s ambitions 
as a candidate for Parliament. “These are interesting, Mr. 
Ryerson,” one of the officials conducting the count said to 
him, and handed him the seven spoiled papers. There were 
the three candidates’ names: Liskeard, Hanson, Ryerson, 
On these seven papers the name Ryerson had been crossed 
out and the name Shawcross written in, with the voter's 
mark against it. ‘“He’s our man. He’s the man we want to 
vote for,” these papers mutely cried; and Pen Muff, who 
was standing there with Arnold in the room full of excited 
people and buzzing gas-flames, felt him wince, saw him look 
across at Hamer, whose bright excited face, with the hair 
falling down the forehead, was the most vital thing there; 
and she took his arm and led him aside, whispering: “Don’t 
let that hurt you, Arnie. You mustn’t—see!”—shaking him 
a little. “Promise me you won't.” 


Ace smiled and gave her arm a little squeeze. “That’s 
all right, Pen. And give him his due, it’s been his elec- 
tion. He'll sit for this seat some day. He’s stolen my thun- 
der. Well,” he amended modestly, “he’s introduced thunder 
where I would have rattled a can. There’s something grand 
about him.” 

Pen wouldn’t have it. “Grand, my foot! Look at him 
posing. Look at him showing that Melland piece what a 
grand profile he’s got.” 

“Don't you believe it, Pen. There’s only one woman for 
Hamer, and he can have her any time he wants her.” 

Pen looked at Ann Artingstall, breathlessly watching with 
all the others the papers pile up. Lostwithiel had come to be 
present at his son’s entry into Parliament. He had (and 
need have) no doubt it would be that. He and Liskeard and 
Lettice Melland made an aloof, collected trio; Ann, Lizzie 
and Hamer a trio by no means collected. Ann’s face was 
strained with the excitement of the moment. She had forgot- 
ten the candidate; it was to Hamer’s face that from time to 
time she occasionally lifted her eyes with an anxious smile. 

“You were rather interested in her yourself at one time, 
weren’t you, Arnie?” Pen asked. 

Arnold had learned a lot about Pen Muff during the bitter 
weeks of the struggle. He did not have to blush and stammer 
with her now. “Yes, I was,” he said. “But she’d never do as 
a failure’s wife.” 

Pen turned on him roundly. “What do you mean—fail- 
ure!” she cried hotly. 


“T’m not going to win this election, you know,” he said 
quietly. “I’m the loser here. It'll always be like that with 
me. Don’t have any illusions about me, Pen old dear. ’m 
not a winner. Winning isn’t my style.” 

She was annoyed into her roughest speech. “Don’t talk 
like a daft old fooil,” she said. “Tha’s lost nowt yet, and 
onny road remember this: tha’s not lost as long as tha’s 
still fightin’, and by heck, if tha weds me, tha'll have to 
fight till thy dyin’ day.” 

Her sharp pale face fronted him aggressively, and he felt 
a warm surge of affection flowing about his heart. It was not 
the nameless ecstasy he had experienced when, on his favor- 
ite hill, or in the silence of the moor, he had thought of Ann 
and breathed her name. But it was something that he knew 
was good and durable—right Bradford cloth, if you like, he 
thought to himself with an inward smile, jannock stuff that 
won’t wear out in a lifetime. He spoke to her in her own 
fashion of speech: “I was going to ask thee to take this ring, 
lass, if I were t’winner.” 

“Ah don’t want thee,” Pen said, “because tha’rt a winner. 
Ah want thee, win or lose, so long as tha’ll fight.” 

“That’s a bargain, Pen. Win or lose, for good an’ all.” 

Pen looked about the room, feverish with mounting ex- 
citement, thick with tobacco-smoke, overheated by the fire 
blazing in the grate and the gaslight flaring from a score of 
jets. “There’s you and me,” she said. ‘An’ there’s Hamer 
Shawcross and the Artingstall girl. An’ there’s yon Lord 
Mutton’ead and his piece. That’s strange, Arnie, isn’t it? 
Three young couples, all about to be wed. We’re all starting 
from here. An’ what different roads we’ll go! I wonder 
what'll become of us all?” 


“Thope that's cooled 
you down,"’ Hamer 
said. A clatter of 
stones caused him 
to swing around. 
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Well, we know now, Pen; and it was to be something strange 
enough; but this was not the moment for speculation. The count- 
ers were finished; the bourdon of talk fell to silence. Old Lost- 
withiel went on smoking his cigar, refusing to let the moment rattle 
him; Lord Liskeard, his young sunburned face working with emo- 
tion, could not keep up the aloof pretence. He took Lady Lettice 
Melland by the arm and went up to the table where Arnold was 
standing with Hanson, the Liberal candidate, both drawn with 
excitement: 


LISKEARD 7859 
RYERSON 6001 
HANSON 3213 


It was amazing. Liskeard looked for a moment as if he had 
been struck a blow. Then his face cleared: after all, he Aad won. 
He glanced round, anxious to do the magnanimous thing: Arnold 
was standing at his side, but it was as though Liskeard did not see 
him. He strode toward Hamer Shawcross and took his hand. 
“You nearly beat us,” he said. 

Lady Lettice Melland held out her hand too. She smiled sweet- 
ly. “But after all,” she said, “we won. Sic semper tyrannis, if you 
know what that means.” He knew, all right, and felt gratified that 
she had remembered. 

Now, from the square outside the windows, cheering, booing, 
hissing and the noisy clatter of rattles told that the result had been 
made known to the crowd. Lostwithiel, of whom so many fan- 
tastic tales were told, touched Lord Liskeard on the arm. “Better 
show yourself, my boy. Come, m’dear,” he said to Lettice Mel- 
land. “Take my arm.” 

There was no one else in the room for him. Liskeard might con- 
descend to smile at his Liberal opponent, and shake hands with the 
man who had given him such a jolt; but Lostwithiel—no. He was 
a fantastic and legendary character. Born in the year before 
Trafalgar was fought, he could remember cheering at the news 
of Waterloo. As a boy of twelve, walking with his father in Lon- 
don, he saw the Prince Regent assaulted on his way to open Parlia- 
ment. He had seen a man hanged for robbing a rabbit warren at 
Castle Hereward; and another, in a bitter winter, transported for 
life for cutting firewood from a tree. 


NM sixty he married an exquisite child of sixteen, Lady Theodora 
Loring, youngest daughter of the Duke of Buckhurst. She 
died nine months later in giving birth to this young Viscount 
Liskeard who now, with Lostwithiel and Lettice Melland, was 
advancing to the open window through which the cries of the 
Yorkshire crowd came in out of the raw night. 

Now, at eighty-five, erect as in his cavalry days, and wearing 
the fashions of fifty years ago, his life was bound up in young 
Liskeard, whom he had educated with all propriety, and who, he 
thought, might with luck be able to keep a couple of hundred a 
year when the damned Radicals had done with the country. At 
the moment, things were not so bad. Lostwithiel’s royalties from 
South Wales coal-mines alone were worth something like sixty 
thousand pounds a year. 

The crowd was yelling for a speech; and Liskeard, no orator, 
gave them a few words. Then they started shouting, “Buck! Come 
on, Buck!” and Lostwithiel went to the front of the balcony and 
flourished his stick at them. “You nearly let him down,” he 
shouted. “What do you mean by it, eh? You damned scoundrels! 
You'll have to do better than that, you know—much better than 
that.” 

But Arnold’s supporters now took up the cry. “Get orf it, you 
old cockatoo. Let’s ’ave the Labor man! ... Ryerson! Ryer- 
son!” And when Arnold had spoken, someone shouted, “Shaw- 
cross!” and many voices took it up: “Shawcross! Where’s Shaw- 
cross?” 

The already familiar voice answered, to everyone’s surprise, 
from the midst of the crowd. Aware of dramatic values, he had 
slipped out unseen, and now shouted: “Where should I be except 
here among my own people? Thank you all a thousand times. 
This time we shook them. Next time we’ll shatter them.” 

“That’s right, lad!” yelled an enthusiast. “We’d ’ave done it 
this time if it ’adn’t been for t’bloody Liberal. Give Shawcross a 
shoulder. Shawcross of Peterloo!” 

The name had arrived and stuck. He was hoisted aloft, and, 
high above all heads, he drew the saber from its scabbard. ... 

That was the end of the fight: the victory to Liskeard, the glory 
to Hamer Shawcross, who disappeared amid a shine of torches. 
Lostwithiel watched him vanish round a corner, then turned to his 
son. “That’s the enemy,” he said. “That’s the man you’ve got to 
watch.” He waved his stick toward Arnold Ryerson and Hanson. 
“Never mind those two. They don’t matter,” he said in his pene- 


trating grating voice. “But that other chap”—he wouldn’t utter 
the hated name—“it’s a pity we didn’t run him down. He’s the 
one that’ll lead the workers astray. Workers! What are they 
coming to these days? There was a time when even hanging didn t 
frighten ’em. Now you can’t sack ’em without their running to 
a union! The country’s going soft. —I want a drink.” 

They took him to the big railway hotel and left him in his room 
with a fire burning, a cigar in his fingers and a brandy-bottle on the 
table. 

With all the trouble and restlessness he had seen in his time, he 
felt he had seen nothing so deadly, so dangerous. as he had seen 
these last few weeks. He knocked the ash off his cigar and stared 
intently at the glowing end. “By God,” he said. “I wish I had 
run him down and made an end of him.” Because he knew, out 
of a vast, dark and intricate knowledge of men. that he had seen a 
leader, with all his years before him—all the years when Lost- 
withiel would be moldering under the slab in the mausoleum at 
Castle Hereward, and this fellow would be going on and on, and 
God knows what would be happening to England. “I could have 
done it,” he muttered, ‘‘and made it look an accident.” 


HAMER was not the man to be caught by such “accidents.” As 
soon as the fight began, he knew whom he was fighting: 
not Viscount Liskeard, but the Earl of Lostwithiel and Lady Let- 
tice Melland. That was the combination of unscrupulousness and 
cunning and fresh young brain that he had to meet. It would be 
Lettice Melland, no doubt, who stole his advantage over the don- 
keys. Arnold didn’t want the donkeys, but Hamer was a showman 
in his early days and he thought they would be valuable. They 
were a counter to Lostwithiel’s four-in-hand. Wearing a tall 
beaver hat and a tight-waisted caped greatcoat. the old man was 
a grand sight sitting aloft with the ribbons in his gloved hands, a 
cigar in his mouth, and Lady Lettice fresh as paint beside him. 
There was a man to blow a silver horn at intervals; and all who 
cared might read the inscription on the slender banner attached 
to it: “Liskeard for Peace and Plenty.” The four skittish grays 
were soon better known than any of the candidates. 

Hamer’s four meek donkeys, attached to a flat cart with a man 
playing a mouth-organ upon it, paraded the division carrying a 
placard: “We can afford nothing better till Labor rules. These 
donkeys are fed on oats. Lostwithiel’s horses are fed on royalties 
from mines he’s never seen.” 

It went well till an opposition poster came out with a donkey's 
head in each corner, Arnold Ryerson’s portrait in the middle, and 
the injunction: “Vote for the Asses’ Party. Return Ryerson on 
St. Swithin’s Day and it will rain asses for forty days and nights.” 

Hamer Shawcross and Arnold Ryerson opened their eyes when 
they saw on a Tory handbill the name of Thomas Hannaway, Esq. 
“Find someone who’s prepared to say anything for money.” That 
was Lostwithiel’s cynical command to Mr. Richardson, and Mr. 
Richardson had turned with deep respect to Thomas Hannaway. 

Hamer took a night off from the rigors of campaigning in order 
to listen to Tom. He was not bad. 

“Ah’ve come to knock this chap Shawcross off his perch,” he 
began. “Ah know ’im. We went to t’same school and played 
marbles in t’same gutter.” 

“Tha’s stayed there ever since. 
stalwart voice from the back. 


That’s t’difference,” shouted a 


OM HANNAWAY accepted this good-humoredly. So far as 

he could see at the moment, his profits that year were going to 
be a thousand pounds. He had never touched that figure before. 
It wasn’t an income on which one could run a racehorse, but there 
was something soothing and satisfactory about the sound of the 
words “‘a thousand a year.” 

Tom presented the facts as he wanted his audience to see them, 
and drew an altogether delightful picture of the gay, care-free life 
of tenants under Lostwithiel’s overlordship. 

All this didn’t worry Hamer at all. He could—and by heaven, 
he said to himself, he would—answer it pretty hotly the next time 
he was on his legs. 

Suddenly he sat up, alert. Tom Hannaway had finished with 
Lostwithiel. “So much for t’record of His Lordship. Now what 
about t’record of Mr. Shawcross of Peterloo? His Lordship is the 
head of a great family. He fills his position with dignity and re- 
sponsibility. What sense of responsibility has this man Shawcross 
got? Will you be guided by one who in his own affairs has no 
responsibility at all? Ask this Shawcross if it’s true that his 
mother is still slaving at t’wash-tub, and he doing nowt to help her.” 

Hamer suddenly felt sick. It was dastardly. But was it? 
Wasn’t it the sort of thrust he would have liked to get in himself >? 
Less crudely, perhaps, less brutally. (Please turn to page 65) 
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-O-OH! Oh, me, oh, my! I feel terrible! I feel like I’m 

going to die any min— Huh? What do you mean, it’s what 

I get for carousing around half the night at my age? I tell 

you it’s not just a hangover from that banquet last night! I guess 

I know a hangover. ... I mean—well, anyway, this isn’t any 

hangover. Honest, I didn’t have over two or three drinks all eve- 

ning long. And besides, I never feel this bad with a hangover. 
I mean nobody does. 

Yes, I guess you’d better phone the doctor. Call him right 
away, will you, and tell him to hurry! I may not last long... . 
Well? What'd he say? Be over later? Later! What does that 
guy mean, later? Doggone it, here I am practically on the brink, 
and he yawns and says he’ll be over later! I'll tell that doctor a 
thing or two when he gets here. I’m no charity case. I always 
pay his bills—well, eventually, anyway. 

What’s that? Where do I feel bad? Heck, where don’t I feel 
bad! I feel bad all over. But the worst is my stomach. It feels 
like it’s filled with hot lead that somebody’s stirring with a razor 
blade. O-o-oh! 

How’s that? Just a little indigestion? Oh, is that so? Just a 
little indigestion, indeed! Any time you get sick, it’s always 
something very, very serious; but me, I can be lying in agony, 
practically at death’s door, and to hear you tell it, ’ve got just a 
little indigestion! 

Indigestion, nothing! I'll bet I know what I’ve got. I'll bet 
I’ve got appendicitis; that’s what I bet it is. I’ve got terrible shoot- 
ing pains right down here. It feels like a knife— What’s that? 
Certainly the left side! What do you mean, it can’t be appendicitis, 
then? Right side, nothing! The appendix is on the left— Hmm. 
You sure? Right side, eh? Hmmph! Well, maybe so, but what’s 
the difference, because it hurts the same way, or even worse, on the 
right side, too. O-o-oh! 

Hey! What’re you trying to do? Keep your hands— Well, 
I don’t care if you can tell by the tension whether it’s appendicitis. 
Tension, my foot! You keep your hands off my stomach! Dog- 
gone it, you go poking around, and you'll bust something sure. 
Leave me alone! Nobody but the doctor’s going to be jabbing me. 
And why the Sam Hill doesn’t he come, anyway? 


Sick MAN 
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[ What'd he say? Be over 
later? What does that guy 
mean, later? 


ee Sera ON 


BY JOHN C. EMERY 


Illustrated by FREDERIC ANDERSON 


Of all the blasted luck! This would have to happen! And just 
when we were beginning to catch up on our bills and get a couple 
of dollars in the bank. And the prices they get for operations! 
Where the money’s coming from, I don’t know. What’s that? 
Don’t worry about that? Hah! You wait till you see all the 
doctor bills, and hospital bills, and nurses’ bills, and all. You can’t 
pay them with cigar-coupons. Golly, we’ll never catch up again! 
We'll get so deep in the hole— 

Say! Am I nuts? Why, oh, why didn’t I think of it before! 
Think of what? Why, my health-insurance policy! I’d forgot I 
even had it. Hot dog! Why, it’s a cinch! The insurance will pay 
for the whole shooting-match—doctors, nurses, everything! We've 
got nothing to worry about at all! Yippee! Here I’ve been paying 
for that policy year after year and not got a dime out of it. But now, 
by golly, I’m going to cash in! Run and find it, dear. It’s in the 
desk. Let’s see what we'll get. Boy, oh, boy! 

What does it say? Gimme! Gosh, am I glad now— Yes sir— 
look here: doctors, hospital, nurses, the whole works! Can you 
beat it? And say, look! It even pays me fifty bucks a week all 
the time I’m laid up! Holy smoke! And my salary at the office 
will be going right on, so we’ll not only have all the expenses paid, 
and my salary, but fifty smackers a week extra besides! Why, 
it’ll be a breeze! A swell vacation surrounded by beautiful nur— 
I mean, a swell vacation with double pay! My gosh, if I just stay 
sick long enough, darling, we’ll be rich! 


UH? Did I notice the date? What date? On the policy? 

Why, no, I— What? What! Expired! Last month! Lemme 
see! Where? Oh, my gosh! But it couldn’t! The insurance man 
would have told me! He always comes around— Good Lord, 
that’s right, he did! And what a sap I was! I told him I was 
tired of paying premiums and getting no good out of it. And I let 
the policy lapse! O-o-oh! Now I do feel terrible! 

Why do these things always happen to me? Some men go along 
for years and never carry insurance and never get sick. And others 
buy a policy one day and come down with something the next. 
But me! I pay and pay, and nothing happens. So I stop paying, 
and bingo—I get sick! Probably V’ll (Please turn to page 105) 
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Honorable ment 


Mr. Robert Vuchas, of Astoria, New York, 


for this engaging child. 


Miss Olga Feldman, of New York City, wins honor- 
able mention and ten dollars for this peaceful scene. 
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SNAPSHOTS of MONTH 


THE LAYMEN SELECT... 
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AKE your choice again, ladies and 

gentlemen! Our expert, Ruzzie 
Green, maintains that the three photo- 
graphs on the left are far superior to 
those on the right. Our laymen, the 
editors, prefer the ice-cream cone to 
the boy at the gate, and have chosen 
four photographs to Mr. Green’s three. 
See page 86 for photo-contest rules. 
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Mr. Joe L. Parrott, of 

Knoxville, Tennessee, re- 

ceives honorable men- 
tion and ten dollars. 


First prize of twenty-five dollars from the laymen to Mr. 
Don Cadot, of Columbus, Ohio, for this freckled lad. 
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Honorable mention and ten dollars to Mr. R. D. Thomson, of San Francisco, Cal., 


Mrs. D. E. Austin, of Fort Pierce, Florida. also honorable mention and ten dollars. 


“SO MUCH TO SO FEW” (Continued from Page 15) 


that it contributes to the confidence of the population. The silver 
balloons have floated for so long over London that nobody pays 
much attention to them while they are there. Let them disappear 
for a few minutes, and everybody feels uneasy: the air is filled with 
question and comment. “What have they done with our balloon? 
They’re not going to take it away, I hope? Ah, there it goes back 
up again! I feel better when it’s there.” 

There are signs and posters on the wall at the bus stop.. No 
advertisements, as it happens, but announcements and bits of ad- 
vice from the constituted authorities. One such sign says: “Jn a 
Raid Open Your Door to Passers-by—They Need Shelter Too.” 
Another gives instructions on How to Fight a Fire. A third plac- 
ard gives the date and place of three lectures on Anti-gas, on High 
Explosive and on Incendiary Bombs. 

The Czechoslovaks and Spaniards, the Chinese and the Ethi- 
opians—they needed shelter too, and from the same bombs, but the 
door was closed. That was, of course, long ago and far away. 
(Not so long or far, really, but Mr. Churchill says we must have 
no recriminations, because, “There are too many in it.”) 

The Thirteen Bus comes trundling along, and we mount it in full 
confidence that it will take us, with whatever necessary detours, to 
our destination. This illusion is dissipated at once. “London 
Bridge?” the conductor says pityingly. “We turn back before 
Baker Street. You'll have to take the Number Two bus to Marble 
Arch, and then see what you can get.” A penny fare: the London 
Traffic Combine can do no better for us. 


together, in the shelter around the corner the other night? There 
was not enough of any of them left to be identified. Old Mr. 
Higgins, who used to keep the chemist’s shop—he was probably 
among them. Sometimes it seems that the shelter is no safer than 
anywhere else. It would be wonderful to get a good night’s sleep 
sometime. And other people—in their almost infinite otherness— 
how they do snore!” 

Thus it goes. No talk about general problems, not a word about 
politics, little or no interest in the far course of the war over the 
world. I don’t believe I have ever overheard, in bus or street or 
public house, one word about Egypt or India. This war is at home; 
it is here and now. What it concerns, first of all, is the essential 
question of whether you are to be alive in an hour or not—whether 
you will awaken tomorrow morning. You do not mention this 
bare question in all its nakedness; but when you talk of shelters 
and sleep and bombs and other people’s snores, you are talking 
around it, incessantly around it; and it is there in the middle of the 
thing all the time, at the deep heart’s core. 

And with all that, never a word of defeat. In the very blackest 
days after the collapse of France, when the British army had been 
saved as if by miracle, but without any of its arms or ammunition, 
when the islands lay almost completely defenseless before the 
triumphant advance of the enemy, nobody spoke of surrender, no- 
body mentioned defeat. Neither in the most private conversations 
nor in any other kind of talk, then or since, have I heard the slight- 
est hint of giving in, This is unique: not even in Spain could the 


THIS UNCENSORED ARTICLE BY VINCENT SHEEAN, GIV 
THE DESTRUCTION IN LONDON, REACHED US AFTER 


WE CLEARED THESE PAGES FOR IT, 
NUMBER, 


ENTIRETY IN THIS 


BELIEVING THAT 
RATHER THAN WAIT 


The explanation lies to left and right. There are bombed houses 
all along here. St. John’s Wood and Maida Vale have endured 
their share of the tornado that sweeps with gradual and estimated 
fury over East End and West End, over Mayfair and Chelsea and 
Lambeth alike. One bomb has shaken down three or four houses 
there to the left: one wall stands, and the rest is a rubbish-heap 
with brick and stone and bits of furniture, rugs and dresses and 
half-burned books tumbling down together in the ruins. Neither 
the street nor the bus is at all crowded. There has just been an air 
raid, and although many people do not take shelter during these 
day raids, a temporary immobilization is noticeable. And then 
too, a good many people have gone to the country. There has 
been no mass exodus; the roads around London are freer of traffic 
than they have ever been; you see a car loaded with household 
goods now and then, but nothing to compare with the long lines 
of cars and carts and wagons that you have seen in Spain or 
Czechoslovakia or more recently in France. There is a sort of 
invincible normality about most people here. Look at that con- 
ductor, stolidly counting his change, punching the tickets, giving 
information. He will see that the Thirteen Bus covers its ap- 
pointed route, however truncated that may now be, in fair weather 
as in foul. I feel sure he will never be a refugee. 

The talk on the top of the bus (as, no doubt, inside it) is all of 
bombs and bombing raids. That woman in the front seat is telling 
her companion that she has had to move to another flat. A fa- 
miliar refrain: “There was a time-bomb right in front of our house, 
and the police made us get out; we can’t go. back for at least four 
days, they say.” How often have we heard those words, or words 
very like them, during these weeks! All the old preoccupations 
have taken second place now. 

The work is done somehow; trains and trams run; the news- 
papers are printed and delivered; the shop opens and the food is 
cooked and put upon the table: but the mind, the general com- 
mon mind of the people, is busy with the problem of survival. 
“What shelter is best and nearest for me? Where shall I sleep 
tonight, since I slept so badly last night in the basement? What 
is Aunt Maria going to do, now that there is a time-bomb in her 
garden? And what of those people who were killed, smashed all 


same thing have been said. The most familiar gibe about the 
British is that they do not know when they are beaten. It contains 
a truth which can move mountains. 

The bus takes its course down Wellington Road, undiverted by 
police lines, passing occasional ruins which no longer attract very 
close attention. Over there on the right is a park and lodge belong- 
ing to somebody I know, an American heiress, a melancholy beauty 
who perhaps had too many advantages in the world that is now 
coming to an end. When I saw her last, a week or so ago, she 
looked very well, unusually well. She was in London for a day’s 
leave from Chatham, the naval base, where she works now among 
the bombed and homeless. I do not know exactly what she does, 
but I think it is first aid. When I first knew her, in a baroque 
castle in Austria, there was music at dinner, and liveried footmen 
held flares by night over the lake; sometimes there were fireworks. 
Gentlemen of the Nazi hierarchy enjoy these pleasures now, with 
the companions of their choice, but I do not think they can arrange 
things quite so well. It took a certain amount of taste and cultiva- 
tion, after all, to decorate that leisure which is now going or gone 
from the western world. 

The Zoo to the right. The other day I met Julian Huxley in the 
street and asked him how the Zoo was getting on. He said it had 
not yet been bombed and still had some visitors, as many perhaps 
as a hundred a day. The other, related institution, of which he is 
also the head, is Whipsnade, the animal park in the country. He 
said Whipsnade had been bombed: twenty small high-explosives 
fell upon it one day. The German aviators were probably un- 
loading on their way home—had perhaps been unable to reach 
London and were afraid to go home with the bombs. The animals 
at Whipsnade paid little attention, and not a creature was hurt, 
not even a man. Julian said that a donkey brayed and a red deer 
came up and sniffed around the edge of a bomb crater; one camel, 
which had been employed giving a ride to a child, broke its tether 
and loped home to the stable; that was all... . 

The bus disgorges its passengers at the Rossmore Road. Baker 
Street is down there—the Baker Street station on the Underground, 
which took one of the biggest bombs yet bestowed on London. It 
shattered glass over a large area, broke up pavement and masonry 


all around, ruined a cinema, made a great crater; but it did not hit 
the Underground station or interrupt the service. The area is still 
impassable to traffic, which is why we get out here and wait for the 
Number Two bus to take us on a detour. Thirteen turns back; we 
shall see it no more. 

Madame Tussaud’s waxworks, a favorite resort of Londoners for 
generations, was in danger from the big bomb in Baker Street. 
That morning when we heard about Baker Street, there were all 
sorts of rumors: we thought Madame Tussaud’s had gone forever. 
Mr. H. G. Wells said: “I hear that a bomb has hit the waxworks 
and melted me, Lady Astor, Ramsay Macdonald and Stanley Bald- 
win into one corporate state.” Such was not actually the case. 
Madame Tussaud’s effigies of famous statesmen, writers, murderers 
and princes are still there, and may once more be seen if the Ger- 
man aviators do not wander that way again on their nocturnal 
prowlings. The cinema which was—in deference to modern re- 
quirements—added on to the waxworks some years ago, causing 
pain and regret among those who wanted their traditions unchanged, 
was in fact the chicf sufferer: one modern invention destroyed 
another, but the Chamber of Horrors was untouched. 

Bus Number Two, threading its way sometimes deviously be- 
cause of roped-off areas. makes a detour which parallels the original 
route of the Thirteen Bus, only slightly more to the west. (The 
bus-routes change every day now, depending upon the bombs of 
the night before, so that this may no longer be true; it was true the 
other day.) It passes a vast deserted space which was once very 
busy indeed: Marylebone Station and the Marylebone Road. This 
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Now this Marble Arch affords a magnificent example of what is 
most determined in the English tradition, the will to speak freely. 
Here, on Sunday afternoons in particular, is the favorite pulpit of 
the revolutionary and religious orators, not one of which has much 
that is good to say of the government of Great Britain. In this 
corner of Hyde Park, where the big Arch admits throngs to the 
greenery on every Sunday afternoon, the Socialist, the Communist 
and the Irish Republican sets up his soap-box and holds forth. - 
Now as always he is permitted to do so. Once not so long ago, be- 
tween air raids, I wandered along to the Marble Arch to see if they 
were still at it. They were. A Catholic and a Protestant—the 
League of Catholic Truth, I think, and the Protestant Truth So- 
ciety, or names so like that as makes no difference—each had a 
pulpit and a small audience under the trees. An Irish Republican 
was holding forth about the glories of Ireland. His audience, 
which was larger than that of the religionists, was drawn chiefly by 
the fact that he made constant and laborious jokes, most of which 
were funny because he so intended them rather than because they 
were. The Socialist orator, who had a large gathering, was next. 
He was declaiming against the capitalist system in words with 
which I had no quarrel at all, although the style of delivery was a 
trifle excited for my taste. Next to him was the Communist 
orator, who had about an equal assemblage of listeners and was 
saying very nearly the same things. The only difference, so far 
as I could tell, was that the Socialist named Adolf Hitler as one 
of the principal enemies of the working class, whereas the Com- 
munist seemed to think that Hitler did not exist. 
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has been hit by incendiary and high-explosive bombs both, and has 
at present a time-bomb or two lodged somewhere beneath its pave- 
ments. One day or another day they will go off with a great ex- 
plosion, showering dust and rubble, but the police are vigilant, and 
nobody is likely to be injured. You cannot go in there, even on 
foot. It is strange indeed to see a big railroad station quite empty, 
its long naves covering vacant and useless tracks. The sandbags, 
those walls of sandbags which have flanked so many London 
buildings for a whole year, do not seem to have played a great 
part. They are still everywhere; we have seen them so often that 
we do not notice them any more; but sometimes they stand be- 
side a gutted building or guard nothing but ruins. 

This bus takes us down the Edgeware Road, a region of shops 
neither cheap nor expensive, the chief merit of which used to be 
that they sometimes stayed open later than shops in the center of 
London. There has been relatively little bombing here, although 
just now, as the bus came to a stop on that corner, I was able to 
gaze directly down upon the wreck of what had been a small shop. 
It was perhaps a watchmaker’s or jeweler’s: at any rate there is a 
clock still hanging to the remnant of the upper floors. The ground 
floor is completely gone: dust and ashes. The clock has stopped 
at 6:07, 

The bus stops at the Marble Arch. It is going on to Victoria 
Station, which is no good to us: we must descend and find our 
way through the route of the Thirteen Bus as best we can. 

“Down Oxford Street?’ the conductor said, slightly disapprov- 
ing. “You can’t get a bus down Oxford Street. You'll have to 
walk—if you can.” 

Two very large bombs had fallen at the Marble Arch. One was 
at least a ton in weight, and blew out all the windows for a con- 
siderable distance in all directions, as well as demolishing the better 
part of several apartment buildings. These are fairly high build- 
ings, six or eight stories, some of them; it is odd to see such tall 
houses crumbling like the little ones, a cascade of ruin down from 
a remaining wall. The ordinary life of the place seemed to con- 
tinue. There were a good many people gaping at the ruins. The 
Park was fairly full. So far as could be seen, the quarter was still 
inhabited, and the big cinema—the Regal—was still open. 


This was in a city which had been bombed an hour before, would 
be certainly bombed soon again; a city which slept, and sleeps, 
under the threat of death; and beneath a government which is 
struggling for the continued existence of its political entity. I 
doubt if such a thing has ever been seen in the world before. If 
the Nazi-Fascist conspiracy should win, it will never be seen again.: 
For these people were speaking very plainly, naming names, mak- 
ing accusations of the gravest character, attacking the very govern- 
ment which made it possible for them to speak. Two policemen, 
stolid and deeply uninterested, watched the crowds to see that 
they did not misbehave. A shower came up, and all alike scattered, 
the religious and the revolutionary with the same eagerness. Free- 
dom under law, and don’t forget your umbrella! 

From the Marble Arch there is no longer any way to get down 
Oxford Street. Traffic has ceased in that greatest of London shop- 
ping thoroughfares. Even for those who wish to walk, there are 
obligatory detours. Almost immediately after the Marble Arch, 
in fact—beside the big, windowless Cumberland Hotel—you have 
to leave the broad high street and wind your way around through 
Bryanston Street, Seymour Street, Portman Square, Fitzharding 
Street and a bit (a passable bit) of Baker Street; George Street 
and Thayer Street and at last, alongside the guarded inactivity of 
Selfridge’s, back into Oxford Street itself. 

In the first part of this irregular detour, in Bryanston Street, a 
bomb had fallen on a bus—perhaps on a Thirteen Bus. Its out- 
line was still quite recognizable, although-all the glass and a good 
deal of the wood had been blown away or riddled with holes. I 
could not go in to look at it, for the usual rope was up and the 
policeman said, with all politeness, that nobody could enter. “Un- 
exploded bomb”—the familiar sign, which is now being printed in 
larger numbers to suit the new demand. On the little bit of Baker 
Street which we could walk through, I saw gas- and water-workers 
busy. A bomb had hit the mains—another familiar story. Every 
civilian service in London has worked with the most unhesitating 
devotion during these weeks, never counting hours or effort. The 
firemen and air-raid wardens and first-aid people have the most 
dangerous and difficult jobs, but also the most exciting. They may 
not care overmuch for excitement; it is (Please turn to page 106) 
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We envy those of our readers who 
discover for the first time this match- 
less interlude from “The Forsyte 
Saga.” Few passages in modern liter- 
ature can stand up to this deeply mov- 
ing story of a boy’s awakening. We 
reprint it by special arrangement with 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers. 


HROUGH the massive skylight illuminating the hall at 
| Robin Hill, the July sunlight at five o’clock fell just where the 
broad stairway turned; and in that radiant streak little Jon 
Forsyte stood, blue-linen-suited. His hair was shining, and his 
eyes, from beneath a frown, for he was considering how to go 
down-stairs, this last of innumerable times, before the car brought 
his father and mother home. Four at a time, and five at the bot- 
tom? Stale! Down the banisters? But in which fashion? On his 
face, feet foremost? Very stale! On his stomach, sideways? 
Paltry! On his back, with his arms stretched down on both sides? 
Forbidden! Or on his face, head foremost, in a manner unknown 
as yet to any but himself? Such was the cause of the frown on the 
illuminated face of little Jon. . 

In that summer of 1909 the simple souls who even then desired 
to simplify the English tongue, had, of course, no cognizance of 
little Jon, or they would have claimed him for a disciple. But one 
can be too simple in this life, for his real name was Jolyon, and his 
living father and dead half-brother had usurped of old the other 
shortenings, Jo and Jolly. As a fact little Jon had done his best to 
conform to convention and spell himself first Jhon, then John; not 
till his father had explained the sheer necessity, had he spelled his 
name Jon. 

Up till now that father had possessed what was left of his heart 
by the groom, Bob, who played the concertina, and his nurse “Da,” 
who wore the violet dress on Sundays, and enjoyed the name of 
Spraggins in that private life lived at odd moments even by domes- 
tic servants. His mother had only appeared to him, as it were in 
dreams, smelling delicious, smoothing his forehead just before he 
fell asleep, and sometimes docking his hair, of a golden brown col- 
our. When he cut his head open against the nursery fender she was 
there to be bled upon; when he had nightmare she would sit on 
his bed and cuddle his head against her cheek. She was precious but 
remote, because “Da” was so near, and there is hardly room for 
more than one woman at a time in a man’s heart. With his father, 
too, of course, he had special bonds of union; for little Jon also 
meant to be a painter when 
he grew up—with the one 
small difference, that his 
father painted pictures, and 
little Jon intended to paint 
ceilings and walls, standing 
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on a board between two step-ladders, in a dirty-white apron, and 
a lovely smell of whitewash. His father also took him riding in 
Richmond Park, on his pony, Mouse, so-called because it was so- 
coloured. 

Little Jon had been born with a silver spoon in a mouth which 
was rather curly and large. He had never heard his father or his 
mother speak in an angry voice, either to each other, himself, or 
anybody else; the groom, Bob, Cook, Jane, Bella and the other 
servants, even “Da,” who alone restrained him in his courses, had 
special voices when they talked to him. He was therefore of opinion 
that the world was a place of perpetual gentility and freedom. 

A child of 1901, he had come to consciousness when his country, 
just over that bad attack of scarlet fever, the Boer War, was pre- 
paring for the Liberal revival of 1906. Coercion was unpopular, 
parents had exalted notions of giving their offspring a good time. 
They spoiled their rods, spared their children, and anticipated the 
results with enthusiasm. In choosing, moreover, for his father an 
amiable man of fifty-two, who had already lost an only son, and 
for his mother a woman of thirty-eight, whose first and only child 
he was, little Jon had done well and wisely. What had saved him 
from becoming a cross between a lap-dog and a little prig, had 
been his father’s adoration of his mother, for even little Jon could 
see that she was not merely just his mother, and that he played 
second fiddle to her in his father’s heart. What he played in his 
mother’s heart he knew not yet. As for “Auntie” June, his half- 
sister (but so old that she had grown out of the relationship), she 
loved him, of course, but was too sudden. His devoted “Da,” too, 
had a Spartan touch. His bath was cold and his knees were bare, 
he was not encouraged to be sorry for himself. As to the vexed 
question of his education, little Jon shared the theory of those who 
considered that children should not be forced. He rather liked the 
Mademoiselle who came for two hours every morning to teach him 
her language, together with history, geography and sums; nor were 
the piano lessons which his mother gave him disagreeable, for she 
had a way of luring him from tune to tune, never making him 
practice one which did not give him pleasure, so that he remained 
eager to convert ten thumbs into eight fingers. Under his father 
he learned to draw pleasure-pigs and other animals. He was not a 
highly educated little boy. Yet, on the whole, the silver spoon 
stayed in his mouth without spoiling it, though “Da” sometimes said 
that other children would do him a “world of good.” 

It was a disillusionment, then, when at the age of nearly seven 
she held him down on his back, because he wanted to do something 
of which she did not approve. This first interference with the free 
individualism of a Forsyte drove him almost frantic. There was 
something appalling in the utter helplessness of that position, and 
the uncertainty as to whether it would ever come to an end. Sup- 
pose she never let him get up any more! He suffered torture at the 
top of his voice for fifty seconds. Worse than anything was his 
perception that “Da” had taken all that time to realize the agony 
of fear he was enduring. Thus, dreadfully, was revealed to him the 
lack of imagination in the human being! When he was let up he 
remained convinced that “Da” had done a dreadful thing. Though 
he did not wish to bear witness against her, he had been compelled, 
by fear of repetition, to seek his mother and say: “Mum, don’t let 
‘Da’ hold me down on my back again.” 
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His mother, her hands held up over her head, and in them two 
plaits of hair “couleur de feuille morte,” as little Jon had not yet 
learned to call it—had looked at him with eyes like little bits of 
his brown velvet tunic, and answered: 

“No, darling, I won’t.” 

She, being in the nature of a goddess, little Jon was satisfied; 
especially when, from under the dining-table at breakfast, where 
he happened to be waiting for a mushroom, he had overheard her 
say to his father: 

“Then, will you tell ‘Da,’ dear, or shall I? She’s so devoted to 
him!” And his father’s answer: 

“Well, she mustn’t show it that way. I know exactly what it 
feels like to be held down on one’s back. No Forsyte can stand it 
for a minute.” 

Conscious that they did not know him to be under the table, 
little Jon was visited by the quite new feeling of embarrassment, 
and stayed where he was, ravaged by desire for the mushroom. 

Such had been his first dip into the dark abysses of existence. 
Nothing much had been revealed to him after that, till one day, 
having gone down to the cow-house for his drink of milk fresh from 
the cow, after Garratt had finished milking, he had seen Clover’s 
calf, dead. Inconsolable, and followed by an upset Garratt, he had 
sought “Da;” but suddenly aware that she was not the person he 
wanted, had rushed away to find his father, and had run into the 
arms of his mother. 

“Clover’s calf’s dead! Oh! Oh! 

His mother’s clasp, and her: 

“Ves, darling, there, there!” had stayed his sobbing. But if 
Clover’s calf could die, anything could—not only bees, flies, beetles 
and chickens—and look soft like that! This was appalling—and 
soon forgotten! 


It looked so soft!” 


Ps next thing had been to sit on a bumblebee, a poignant ex- 
perience, which his mother had understood better than “Da”; 
and nothing of vital importance had happened after that till the 
year turned; when, following a day of utter wretchedness, he had 
enjoyed a disease composed of little spots, bed, honey in a spoon, 
and many tangerine oranges. It was then that the world had flow- 
ered. To “Auntie” June he owed that flowering, for no sooner was 
he a little lame duck than she came rushing down from London, 
bringing with her the books which had nurtured her own Berserker 
spirit, born in the noted year of 1869. Aged, and of many colours, 
they were stored with the most formidable happenings. Of these 
she read to little Jon, till he was allowed to read to himself; where- 
upon she whisked back to London and left them with him in a heap. 
Those books cooked his fancy, till he thought and dreamed of noth- 
ing but midshipmen and dhows, pirates, rafts, sandalwood traders, 
iron horses, sharks, battles, Tartars, Red Indians, balloons, North 
Poles and other extravagant delights. The moment he was suffered 
to get up, he rigged his bed fore and aft, and set out from it in a 
narrow path across green seas of carpet, to a rock, which he climbed 
by means of its mahogany drawer knobs, to sweep the horizon with 
his drinking tumbler screwed to his eye, in search of rescuing sails. 
He made a daily raft out of the towel stand, the tea tray, and his 
pillows. He saved the juice from his French plums, bottled it in an 
empty medicine bottle, and provisioned the raft with the rum that 
it became; also with pemmican made out of little saved-up bits of 
chicken sat on and dried at the fire; and with lime juice against 
scurvy, extracted from the peel of his oranges and a little econ- 
omized juice. He made a North Pole one morning from the whole 
of his bedclothes except the bolster, and reached it in a birchbark 
canoe (in private life the fender), after a terrible encounter with 
a polar bear fashioned from the bolster and four skittles dressed up 
in “Da’s” nightgown. After that, his father, seeking to steady his 
imagination, brought him Jvanhoe, Bevis, a book after King 
Arthur, and Tom Brown’s Schooldays. He read the first, and for 
three days built, defended and stormed Front de Boeuf’s castle, tak- 
ing every part in the piece except those of Rebecca and Rowena; 
with piercing cries of: “En avant, de Bracy!” and similar utter- 
ances. After reading the book about King Arthur he became almost 
exclusively Sir Lamorac de Galis, because, though there was very 
little about him, he preferred his name to that of any other knight; 
and he rode his old rocking-horse to death, armed with a long bam- 
boo. Bevis he found tame; besides, it required woods and animals, 
of which he had none in his nursery, except his two cats, Fitz and 
Puck Forsyte, who permitted no liberties. For Tom Brown he was 
as yet too young. There was relief in the house when, after the 
fourth week, he was permitted to go down and out. 

The month being March the trees were exceptionally like the 
masts of ships, and. for little Jon that was a wonderful spring, ex- 
tremely hard on his knees, suits, and the patience of “Da,’”’ who 
had the washing and reparation of his clothes. Every morning the 


moment his breakfast was over, he could be viewed by his mother 
and father, whose windows looked out that way, coming from the 
study, crossing. the terrace, climbing the old oak tree, his face 
resolute and his hair bright. He began the day thus because there 
was not time to go far afield before his lessons. The old tree’s 
variety never staled; it had mainmast, foremast, top-gallant mast, 
and he could always come down by the halyards—or ropes of the 
swing. After his lessons, completed by eleven, he would go to the 
kitchen for a thin piece of cheese, a biscuit and two French plums 
—provision enough for a jolly-boat at least—and eat it in some 
imaginative way; then, armed to the teeth with gun, pistols, and 
sword, he would begin the serious climbing of the morning, en- 
countering by the way innumerable slavers, Indians, pirates, 
leopards, and bears. He was seldom seen at that hour of the day 
without a cutlass in his teeth (like Dick Needham) amid the rapid 
explosion of copper caps. And many were the gardeners he brought 
down with yellow peas shot out of his little gun. He lived a life of 
the most violent action. 

“Jon,” said his father to his mother, under the oak tree, “is 
terrible. I’m afraid he’s going to turn out a sailor, or something 
hopeless. Do you see any sign of his appreciating beauty?” 

“Not the faintest.” 

“Well, thank heaven he’s no turn for wheels or engines! I can 
bear anything but that. But I wish he’d take more interest in 
Nature.” 

“He’s imaginative, Jolyon.” 

“Ves, in a sanguinary way. Does he love anyone just now?” 

“No; only everyone. There never was anyone born more loving 
or more lovable than Jon.” 

“Being your boy, Irene.” 

At this moment little Jon, lying along a branch high above them, 
brought them down with two peas; but that fragment of talk 
lodged, thick, in his small gizzard. Loving, lovable, imaginative, 
sanguinary! 

The leaves also were thick by now, and it was time for his 
birthday, which, occurring every year on the twelfth of May, was 
always memorable for his chosen dinner of sweetbreads, mush- 
rooms, macaroons, and ginger beer. 


ETWEEN that eighth birthday, however, and the afternoon 
when he stood in the July radiance at the turning of the stair- 
way, several important things had happened. 

“Da,” worn out by washing his knees, or moved by that 
mysterious instinct which forces even nurses to desert 
their nurslings, left the very day after his birthday in 
floods of tears “to be married”—of all things—‘“to a 
man.” Little Jon, from whom it had been kept, was 
inconsolable for an afternoon. It ought not to have 
been kept from him! Two large boxes of soldiers 
and some artillery, together with The Young 
Buglers, which had been among his birthday pres- 
ents, co-operated with his grief in a sort of con- 
version, and instead of seeking adventures in 
person and risking his own life, he began to 
play imaginative games, in which he risked the 
lives of countless tin soldiers, marbles, stones 
and beans. Of these forms of “chair a canon” 
he made collections, and, using them alter- 
nately, fought the Peninsular, the Seven 
Years, the Thirty Years, and other wars, 
about which he had been reading of late ina 
big History of Europe which had been his 
grandfather’s. He altered them to suit 
his genius, and fought them all over 
the floor in his day nursery, so that 
nobody could come in, for fear of 


“IIL come in and 

give you a kiss; Me 
if you're awake Le 
you'll know it.’ 
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disturbing Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, or tread- 
ing on an army of Austrians. Because of the sound of the 
word he was passionately addicted to the Austrians, and 
finding there were so few battles in which they were suc- 
cessful he had to invent them in his games. His favourite 
generals were Prince Eugéne, the Archduke Charles and 
Wallenstein. Tilly and Mack (‘“‘music-hall turns” he heard 
his father call them one day, whatever that might mean) 
one really could not love very much, Austrian though they 
were. For euphonic reasons, too, he doted on Turenne. 
This phase, which caused his parents anxiety, because it 
kept him indoors when he ought to have been out, lasted 
through May and half of June, till his father killed it by 
bringing home to him Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. 
When he read those books something happened in him, and 
he went out of doors again in passionate quest of a river. 
There being none on the premises at Robin Hill, he had to 
make one out of the pond, which fortunately had water 
lilies, dragon-flies, gnats, bullrushes, and three small willow 
trees. On this pond, after his father and Garratt had as- 
certained by sounding that it had a reliable bottom and was 
nowhere more than two feet deep, he was allowed a little 
collapsible canoe, in which he spent hours and hours pad- 
dling, and lying down out of sight of Indian Joe and other 
enemies. On the shore of the pond, too, he built himself a 
wigwam about four feet square, of old biscuit tins, roofed 
in by boughs. In this he would make little fires, and cook 
the birds he had not shot with his gun, hunting in the coppice 
and fields, or the fish he did not (Please turn to page 94) 
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CLAUDIA AND 
DAVID STORY 


ROSE FRANKEN 


David answered, “No soap,” and went on reading. 
She looked sulky. “I told you when I married you, I wanted 

a big family, and now you’re backing out.” 

David said: “It already seems like a big family.” 

“But I want a girl, and Bertha’s more than willing.” 

David raised his brows. 

“Tf I do all the preliminary work,” Claudia hastened to ex- 
plain, “‘she’ll do the bottles and—” 

“Where do I come in?” 

“Vou provide the love-interest.” 

She sat back on her haunches and measured a pair of pajamas 
she had bought for him at a sale. 

“Oh!” she discovered. “I shortened the same leg twice!” 

“T’ll look sweet in those,” said David, regarding the mismated 
result. “Why didn’t you let Bertha do it?” 

“Tt’ll be all right. I still have the pieces I cut off, and she can 
sew them back on again. ... Is your chest measure medium?” 

“T usually get the large size,” said David. 

“They had no large sizes left. Anyway, the salesman said you 
were medium.” 

“How did he know?” 

“T told him how you looked. He said you were medium. .. , I’m 
not fooling, I really would like another baby.” 

“No,” 

“All right for you! 

David dragged his eyes from the paper. 
wearily. 


if was Sunday. Claudia said, “What about another baby?” and 


David, do you care for Sundays?” 
“What?” he asked 


“T said, do you care for Sundays?” 

“Tf I could muzzle you, they wouldn’t be so bad. What’s the 
matter—don’t you like them?” 

She shook her head. “If you’ve ever had any grief, it always 
comes back on a Sunday.” : 

“You miss your mother a lot, don’t you?” David asked, putting 
aside the paper. 

She nodded. 

David scowled. ‘“Sunday’s a pain in the neck,” he admitted. 
“We might go to a movie tonight—and eat out,” he added, be- 
cause he knew that she loved eating out. 

She was pleased about it. She told Bertha, as soon as she came 
in from the park with the children: ‘‘We’re eating out tonight.” 
Bertha was pleased too, until she found that they weren’t being 
invited as guests, but were planning to spend good money on food 
that could be had at home. At that point she had nothing to offer 
but disapproval. 

“T should think you’d be glad you didn’t have to do dishes for 
once,” Claudia said. 

‘What are a few dishes?” Bertha demanded. She opened the oven 
and basted the chicken. Claudia watched her. She felt guilty, just 
standing there. “Is there anything I can do to help?” she asked, 

“Tf you would like, you can feed Matthew his lunch.” 

“T wouldn’t like,” answered Claudia silently. “I wouldn’t like 
at all.” Her mind had been working in other directions—slicing 
bread, or cutting string-beans or even setting the table. She hadn’t 
bargained for Matthew, who had suddenly reached the stage of 
blowing bubbles with his spinach. 
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He was stretching in his crib when she entered the nursery with 
his hot-plate. It was a first-rate stretch, with his body curved in 
three separate directions, and half of his face a double chin, He 
took his time about unwinding himself, and bathed in relaxation, 
regarded his mother with languorous detachment. 

“Lunchee!” she announced, assuming a falsely cheerful assur- 
ance. 

Matthew pulled himself and bounced up and down, clinging to 
the side of the crib. “If he were forty, and a woman, he’d be a 
fine mess,” thought Claudia, for in spite of such strenuous gymnas- 
tics, his limbs bulged with fat above the line of his stockings, and 
small hills of flesh piled softly on each shoulder. Nor could his 
obesity be traced to overeating. He was completely disinterested in 
food, and sometimes Bertha had all but to stand on her head in 
order to beguile his attention while stray spoonfuls of baked potato 
and vegetable slipped down his throat. Such antics never failed to 
rouse David’s indignant righteousness. ‘Let him starve for a day!” 
he would ordain. “He’ll eat when he’s hungry.” 

His attitude infuriated Claudia. “You attend to your business,” 
she would advise him brusquely, “and Bertha and I will attend to 
our business.” 


Now: as she approached the crib, Matthew’s eyes narrowed, and 
the way he set his lips filled her with vague foreboding. ‘Oh, 
such a good lunch!” she reiterated, with diminishing confidence, and 
prepared to lift him into his high-chair. He appeared, however, to 
be nailed to the mattress, which made it clear that he preferred to 
eat where he was. 
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“| know that Lisa’s babies 
come first. They'll need you 
from now on—there’s no one 
else to take care of them." 


“Far be it from me to argue with you,” Claudia said. “We begin 
hostilities here and now.” 

Graciously he accepted the first spoonful of chopped chicken- 
breast, drenched with gravy and flanked with a ruffle of puréed peas. 
Scarcely believing her good fortune, Claudia proffered the second 
spoonful. He opened his lips to receive it. “Who am JI,” she 
thought jubilantly, “to look a gift horse in the face?” There was 
no law that a baby had to eat in a high-chair. 

Bobby drifted in. “No, no, Bobby, go away!” Claudia protested 
waggishly. “You can’t have Matthew’s dinner!” 

Bobby rewarded his mother with a cold stare. “I don’t want it,” 
he informed her shortly. 

“You’re a cooperative little dear!” 

She turned her attention back to Matthew. ‘You look like Hit- 
ler,” she said. He wore a small crooked mustache of prunes on his 
upper lip, as he continued to bounce up and down on his fat legs. 

He had all but consumed his entire luncheon when Claudia be- 
came uncomfortably aware of his continued abstinence from speech. 
She became aware too, that although the almost empty plate 
bore testimony to a robust appetite, the entire performance had 
lacked a certain validity. It had been colorless, bloodless, like the 
old silent movies without benefit of music, or an automobile moving 
along in neutral. She couldn’t exactly put her finger on what was 
missing, but she had a distinct sense that some vital action of food- 
consumption had been omitted. Matthew’s chary acceptance 
of the last scraps of chicken, peas and prunes, economically com- 
bined into a single portion, bore out her suspicions. Tentatively 
she felt of his cheek, and found that it did not give to the 


touch, as normal cheeks have a way of doing. She watched 
for some slight movement of the throat to signal the trans- 
ference of the spoonful to his lower regions. Matthew’s 
throat did not move. The truth dawned upon her. It had 
been a meal without a single swallow. 

Bertha tiptoed to the threshold while Claudia was de- 
ciding what to do about it. Bertha’s plump face lighted 
with incredulous pleasure when she saw the empty plate. 
She was full of loving praise for Matthew, and full of con- 
gratulations for his mother’s competence. 

“Come,” she said richly, holding out her arms. “Come, 
Bertha will put you to sleep, mein kleiner Engel.” 

Claudia knew a moment of exceeding conflict. She looked 
at the empty plate; she looked at Bertha’s beaming smile. 
Ignominiously she avoided Matthew’s bursting cheeks. She 
picked up the plate and fled, leaving Bertha with her little 
angel. 

She found Bobby and David reading the funnies together. 
She joined them, pretending great interest in a small man 
with a big stomach. 

“Must you breathe down my neck?” David asked. 

She twirled the front of his hair into a peak. “Don’t you 
like me to breathe down your neck?” 

Something in her tone made him look around at her. He 
saw at once that she’d been up to no good. “I didn’t do a 
thing,” she quickly forestalled him. “In fact, I think 
you’re right. No more babies. Two’s enough.” 

Bobby pricked up his ears. He was interested in babies, 
having just learned about white mice. There was, how- 
ever, a certain fundamental question in his mind that had 
not yet been answered to his satisfaction. He was about to 
probe the matter to a logical conclusion, when Claudia said 


“Listen,” he said harshly: “’If | ever went 
to jail—no matter for what—would you 
stick, or wouldn‘t you stick?” 


gently: “We won’t talk about it for the present, darling—run and 
see what Bertha’s doing. But don’t tell her I sent you to find 
out.” 

“I don’t have to run and see,” said Bobby. “She’s putting 
Matthew to sleep.” 

David thought the errand purely contrived. “Do as your mother 
tells you,” he injected, every inch the father. “I wouldn’t worry 
about it,” he assured Claudia, as Bobby reluctantly disappeared. 
“Once we’re back on the farm, he’ll get the general hang of it.” 


“That’s what I’ve been counting on,” said Claudia. “What 
with spring and all.” 
After a moment or so Bobby came hurrying back. “Matthew 


didn’t eat any of his dinner,” he reported. “But Bertha said I 
shouldn’t tell you,” he amended tardily. “She said it would make 
you feel bad.” 

“Let him starve!” said David grandly. 

“Yes, dear,” Claudia meekly agreed. 


AN April shower kept the children indoors all afternoon. Mat- 
thew threw blocks from his crib, while Bertha sat at a safe dis- 
tance, restoring David’s pajamas to a wearable condition. Bobby 
read a book, moving his lips. 

“Do you think he’ll move his lips when he grows up?” Claudia 
wondered apprehensively. 

“Some of my best friends move their lips,” said David. 

It was a good day to rest. They drifted to the bedroom. David 
lay down on the bed, stretching like Matthew, and Claudia softly 
shut the door. Sunday closed in on them, with the sound of rain 
tapping on the windows. 

“This is nice,” she sighed. 

“T thought you didn’t like Sundays.” 

“T don’t. Without each other, a day like today would tear your 
heart to pieces.” 

“We have each other,” David said. 

They almost slept... . 

They stayed at home for supper. “I owe it to Bertha,” said 
Claudia, without explaining her indebtedness. There was potato 
and leek soup, chicken salad, and apple fritters. Bertha knocked on 
wood about their appetites, considering that they’d eaten enor- 
mously at luncheon, and hadn’t exercised in between. 

“We’re just eating so as not to hurt your feelings,” David told 
her. He glanced at his watch. “We can make the first show if we 
hurry,” he said. 

“Can I go with you?”: Bobby asked with an eternal optimism. 
He had never been to a movie, but he felt that this was the age of 
miracles. 

“Not can, may,” Claudia corrected automatically. 

Bobby looked hopeful. “May I go with you?” he asked breath- 
lessly. 

“No, darling, of course not.” 

“That was low,” said David. 

“Tt was,” Claudia admitted. She put her arms around him. 
“Bertha will play you a game of checkers, won’t you, Bertha?” 

“T wash nice his hair and cut his nails,” Bertha promised. 

“That will be lovely!” Claudia cried. “Say, ‘Thank you, dear 
Bertha, for being so good to me.’ ” ; 

Bobby didn’t want to cry, but he certainly didn’t want to laugh. 
He rescued what dignity remained to him by declaring in a man’s 
voice: “I want an apple fritter!” 

“You shall have an apple fritter,” Bertha said. 

The rain had cleared. They took their time about shopping for a 
movie. A “great” picture was playing several blocks away, a pic- 
ture that had set the world to talking. ‘“We’re in luck,” said David. 

“We certainly are,” said Claudia. 

They kept on walking. They smiled at each other. ““We’re bound 
to find a picture that nobody thinks is great,” said David. 

Claudia nodded. “No travelogue, though,” she stipulated. 

At last they found their favorite team of comedians, appearing 
in a picture that was two years old. “We are in luck,” they exulted. 

“Have you got a nickel?” Claudia said. He gave her one. She 
vanished into a drug-store. When she came out, he said: ‘‘Who’d 
you telephone to?” 

“Nobody.” 

He scowled. “You're going to rattle,” he prophesied glumly. 

“T'll be so careful.” 

“That’s when it’s worst.” 

“You'll see. Nobody will hear.” 

“Why must you eat candy at a movie?” 

“Why must you spoil my pleasure?” 

The theater was dark. They stumbled to their seats. A picture 
was being shown, with a great deal of shooting and everybody 
dressed like pioneers. “Next week’s attraction,” Claudia breathed. 
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It was as good a time as any to open the chocolate bar. Her 
cautious removal of the cellophane sounded louder than the 
pistol-shots on the screen. “Shhhh!” she warned herself. 

“For God’s sake,” said David. 

She felt aggrieved by his unsympathetic attitude, “They seal 
these darn’ things up so tight, you’d think I don’t know what. You 
open it for me.” ; 

“T will not. [ll have no part in it.” 

Two women came in and took the seats in front of them. The 
woman who sat directly in David’s line of vision wore a hat with a 
high crown. David wilted. 

“Ask her to take it off,” he whispered. 

“T will not,” said Claudia cruelly. 

It was one of the things she couldn’t understand about him. Give 
him a woman driving a car, and for no reason at all he’d bawl 
her off the road. But give him a woman with a hat on, and his 
courage deserted him abruptly, leaving him craven and defenseless. 

“Let’s move,” he suggested pitifully. 

Claudia gave him a disgusted look, though secretly she adored 
this supreme illogic of his being. She leaned forward and tapped the 
woman’s shoulder. 

“Would you mind removing your hat?” she murmured sweetly. 
“My little boy can’t see.” 

The woman complied, but she made a fuss about it with her 
shoulders, and to her companion remarked on the propriety of 
children not being allowed to go out at night. 

“Mamma!” David squeaked. “I want a piece of chocolate!” 

He had the audacity to eat up half the bar... . 

It was raining again when they stepped from the theater. David 
called a taxi. “All around the park,” he ordered handsomely. 

“Oh,” said Claudia faintly. “What kind of a girl do you think 
Iam?” 

“T’d hate to say,” said David. 

They drove two dollars’ worth without the tip—squandering the 
money that Bertha had so frugally salvaged by preparing supper 
at home. “I hope she’s asleep, so we won’t have to face her,” 
Claudia said. 

But Bertha wasn’t asleep. She was waiting for them in the hall, 
with her hat and coat on, and her suitcase on the floor beside her. 

For a long moment Claudia could only stand gaping at the sight 
of Bertha, with her hat and coat on, and her suitcase packed. She 
was aware of David gaping too. And then she saw that Bertha’s 
face was stripped of color, and that the soft plump contour of her 
cheeks had squared off into a graven mask. 

“Tt’s Lisa,” Bertha said. “She killed herself.” The way she said 
it held no rebellion, merely the sorrow that one would feel for a re- 
calcitrant child. “She should not have done it,” Bertha said. “She 
leaves three babies and a husband.” 

“Oh, Bertha!” Claudia wanted to say more, but she couldn’t. It 
wasn’t right to give pity to a person like Bertha; she was too 
strong to need it, or to want it. It seemed to Claudia at this 
moment that Bertha was like a great ship that had weathered many 
storms. She felt small and humble beside her greatness. Lisa too 
must have been small beside her mother’s greatness. Poor’ Lisa, 
haunted always by the vague Trouble that denied a naming. The 
doctors kept calling it a nervous breakdown. But Bertha had once 
said: “Lisa does not like to face life. She was always like that, 
from a little girl.” Lisa did not love her mother, or her father, or 
her husband or her children. Lisa loved only Lisa. Bertha knew it; 
and even now she did not try to tell herself that it was not so. It 
went through Claudia’s mind: ‘“‘That’s really greatness.” 

She put her arms around Bertha, and kissed her. She said: “I 
know that Lisa’s babies come first. They’ll need you from now on 
—there’s no one else to take care of them. So don’t try to come 
back, Bertha. I can manage beautifully without you.” 

It was a lie. To lose Bertha was to contemplate chaos and dis- 
ruption. Her courage failed her. After six years of Bertha, it was 
hard to stand alone. “It’s time I lost her,” she thought in sudden 
realization. “When you become too dependent on a person, it 
weakens you.” She glanced at David. He too was facing chaos. 
He was thinking of what the farm would be without Fritz. 


T wasn’t easy, the next morning, to tell Bobby that Bertha was 

gone, to try to explain to him that somebody who had been part 
of his life for so long would suddenly be no longer part of his life, 
and that it was right for it to be that way. He looked lost, be- 
wildered. ‘“Who’s going to take me to school?” he demanded a 
little angrily. 

“T’m taking you,” said David. “Any objections?” 

Bobby grinned. He seemed very pleased about it. A lot of 
fathers took boys to school. Bertha’s absence, Bobby felt, had 
its compensations. (Please turn to page 90) 
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The Story Thus Far: 


ILDRETH lived alone with her 

mother, who was fat and foolish 

and had long been divorced from 
Hildreth’s father. Her chief friend in this 
little Maine village was Geoffrey Weirson 
—who at least had a college education, 
though he had no job, and lived—or 
starved—alone in the old Weirson house 
nearby. Geoff meant much to Hildreth; 
she’d worried a lot about his friendship 
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luncheon at the hotel Laura suddenly got 

up, walked over to a thin and sour-looking 

man lunching alone across the room, and 

talked with him for some time. Later Laura said to Geoffrey 
when for a moment Hildreth had left them: 

“You know that man you thought was staring at me? He was 
staring at Hildreth. He’s her father—Mimi’s ex.—Alec Carsidine. 
It seemed awful to me, seeing Alec and Hildreth there in that 
dining-room, father and daughter, alike as two peas; strangers to 
each other, not speaking, not even recognizing each other, perhaps. 
I suppose that’s what made me go and hunt him up. I was snubbed 
for my trouble.” 

“Hildreth would never let her mother take him back,” said 
Geoffrey presently. “She hates him as much as your mother did.” 

In spite of Hildreth, Geoff became an eager suitor of Laura. One 
morning he had persuaded her to go swimming early, and he kissed 
her. Her heart leaped, startled. “Darling,” he said. 

She was fitting her rubber bathing-cap on, quickly. Her voice 
was strained: “Madeleine isn’t going back to Alec. He doesn’t want 
her back. He told me so.” 

That was a crushing disappointment. He had counted on that 
remarriage to remove Mrs. Carsidine from the picture without 
spoiling Hildreth’s chance at college. 

But later Geoff begged Laura to marry him, and she gave a 
reluctant consent. ... The boys were to be sent to boarding- 
school. But could Hildreth carry out her plan of going to college 
when it would leave her dependent mother alone? 

Hildreth took the news with outward calm and inward turmoil. 
But it was the dour old nurse Regina who hurried the crisis. “For- 
tune-hunter—gigolo!” she characterized Geoff in the hearing of the 
boys. And later they repeated the remark in his presence. (The 
story continues in detail:) 


HPRETH began scrambling down over the rocks. Once she 

was on the sand, she began to run, without even glancing back 
to see if the children were following. She had done her duty, 
watching the boys all summer, keeping them from breaking their 
bones on the rocks, warning them against going into the surf too 
far. Now she had something more important to attend to, and it 
couldn’t wait. What if the boys did break a few bones! The bones 
of children mended quickly and easily. She wasn’t sure that any- 
thing could ever mend what was broken in Geoff. 

She cried to Laura: “Come to the house at once. Don’t stop to 
ask questions. Hurry!” She ran up between the dunes, past Re- 
gina, and waited impatiently at the road. Laura came up to her. 

“Hurry! It’s trouble. Bad trouble. It’s Geoff. Regina said 
something scurrilous about him, about his marrying you, and the 
children heard her and repeated it before him without knowing at 
all what she meant; but he knew, all right, and he’s gone home. 
At least I hope he’s gone home. Oh, Laura, I could kill that 
woman! Stupid! Ignorant! I suppose she’s furious because he’s 
taking Uncle Drake’s place, and she admired Uncle Drake and 
she’s too dull-witted to understand that Geoff can be just as much 
of a man as Uncle Drake, even if he is gentler and more polite and 
can’t make money! She’s just stupid enough to despise him for 
not having a job!” 

She was breathless, almost sobbing. 

“T oughtn’t to talk. I despised him too, a little. I thought he 
was weak not to go back and try again. I told him to his face 
that he was a coward and a defeatist. I’m as stupid as Regina!” 

They reached the house. 

“Go in and dress,” Hildreth commanded. “Don’t stop to ask me 
questions. I’ll explain when you’ve got into your clothes. Hurry!” 


“Good-byes are no good to anyone," said Laura. 
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“Hildy, is that you?” cried Madeleine 
from her bedrqem. “Oh, thank goodness 
you came card Fasten my back garters, 
will you—I can’t reach them!” 

Laura hurried, and met Hildreth in the 
living-room before Madeleine came out. 

“Why, Hildy,” she said, surprised, “how 
nice you look! I’ve never seen you in 
anything but pants.” 

Hildreth’s eyes glittered with contempt. 
Laura could take time to notice mere 


d clothes—when Geoffrey was somewhere 
alone, breaking his heart. Did she love 
‘ him at all? It couldn’t matter now 


whether she did or not, so long as she 

ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK BENSING went to him and stayed with him and 
comforted him, because he loved her, and 
in trouble he needed her. 

“VYou’ve got to go to him, Laura, and 
make him believe that nothing anyone 
says about his marrying you can make 
the least difference to you or to him, 

because you know that he really loves you. You know that he 
isn’t marrying you just for your money.” 
- “Oh, dear,” said Laura. “Is that what Regina said? It isn’t like 
her to say things like that before the boys. Oh, dear!” 

“Don’t dawdle!” said Hildreth savagely. ‘Go to him, and don’t 
dare to leave him until I get back from the Port. I’m going to see 
my father and make him promise to give Geoffrey a job, because 
there’s nothing now that will save Geoff’s self-respect except a job, 
and there isn’t anyone I can force to help me except my father.” 

Laura said, amazed: “You’re going to Alec? Feeling the way 
you do about him?” 

“What does it matter how I feel?” cried Hildreth, and pushed 
her out of the house. “You go to Geoff, and go quickly!” 

Madeleine toddled out. 

‘ “Oh, Hildy, you sweet, you’ve put on a skirt, the first time this 

| summer! You did it to please me because this is our last party, 
and I do like the old ladies to see you looking nice, as if I had a real 
daughter instead of a long-legged boy. Or are you just getting 
used to real clothes before you go to college?” 

She patted Hildreth’s lean shoulder, and kissed her cheek. 

“T do love to see you looking feminine and nice, Hildy; I was so 
: C happy you were a girl baby because of the fun I’d have dressing 
4 you, and a daughter’s so much more companionable to a mother 

/ after she’s grown up. A son would have gone away and left me as 
your father did. It’s a shame for a child to have to choose between 
parents, but since Alec had to leave us, it’s my only comfort, know- 

. ing you love me best—because you do love me best, don’t you, 
_ : : darling?” 
- “Yes, Mother,” said Hildreth miserably, and kissed her, feeling 
like Judas. 


HE parked the car in front of the Inn. He wasn’t out on the 

front lawn as he had been that afternoon she had cut him. 

Perhaps he had gone away that very day, outraged because she 
wouldn’t speak to him. Or perhaps he was still here, but still out- 
raged, and when she asked him for help, he would cut her. Not 
even speak to her, not even listen! 

She didn’t get out of the car, but she sat gripping the wheel. 
If he had gone away, he mightn’t have left a forwarding address. 
: Or even if he had, she mightn’t be able to get to him in time. For 
haste was essential. Geoff mustn’t be allowed too much time to. 
brood over Regina’s insult. Laura couldn’t stay on and on with 
him, because she wasn’t married to him yet, and until he had the 
promise of a job, he wouldn’t marry her. 

“Why don’t I get out and go in? I’m afraid to,” thought Hil- 
dreth. ‘I’m afraid to find that he’s already gone. I’m even more 
afraid to find him there and have him refuse to listen. Why 
should he give Geoffrey a job to please me? He doesn’t care any- 
thing about me. He didn’t even wake me up to say good-by when 
he left Mother and me. He won’t help me now. 

“T’m afraid,” she thought. “I’m beaten before I’ve even stepped 
out of the car. I’m worse than Geoff. I’m a coward and a defeat- 
ist, with less excuse. It’s the first time I ever asked anyone for a 
job; and asking for a job for somebody else is easier than asking it 
for oneself; yet I’m afraid to go in. And Geoff tried and tried and 
tried, that whole winter after college, and he was slapped in the 
face every single time.” 

Could she persuade Geoff—in his present emotional state—to 
come alone, at once, to ask her father for a job? 

“Laura, don't go without seeing him!" cried Hildreth. “T have to do it myself. I’m the only one who can help... . He 
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won’t take help from anyone but me. 
now. And that’s why I'm here.” 

That’s why she was here, in a dress, and even stockings, the 
first time this summer. Even a hat. Not to please her mother, but 
to make a good impression on her father, for Geoff’s sake. Her 
mother had said that men didn’t like to see girls slouching around 
in sloppy sweaters and pants. ... 

She was here to make a good impression on her father. 
must go in. 

She banged the car-door behind her. She walked quickly up the 
steps, but not too quickly. She mustn’t arrive breathless. 

Yes, Mr. Carsidine was still here. He was in the dining-room. 
He would be out presently. Would she wait? 

She would not. 

“Tl join him there,” she said. “I am his daughter.” 


And he can’t help himself 


She 


HE dining-room was well filled. He was at the corner table 
where he had sat that night, with a book propped up before him 
while he ate. She went across to him. 

“Hello, Father,” she said. “May I sit down?” 

He started up, dropping his napkin and a fork to the floor. That 
reassured her a little. He was nervous too, and as awkward as she 
always was when she was nervous. 

“So you came!” he said. He sounded as if he were blaming her 
for not coming before. “It’s about time. I'd given you up.” 

What was he saying? As if he had been expecting her, wanting 
her to come, impatient at being kept waiting so long. 

The waiter had pulled out a chair for her... . She was in it, 
somehow, her feet mixed up with its legs, but she was in it, facing 
her father across a luncheon-table. Like any daughter sharing a 
meal with her father. 

The waiter was thrusting a menu at her. 

“Tl have some of that. Bring me that.” 
dish in front of her father’s plate. 

“You won't like it,” said her father crossly. 
Completely tasteless.” 

“T don’t care what I eat,” she said. ‘No, I don’t want coffee. 
I don’t like it. Bring me a glass of milk.” 

Her father said: “You took long enough making up your mind 
to come! You nearly missed me. I’m leaving on Monday next.” 

“Tt isn’t easy for me to get away,” she said, and her voice was as 
harsh as his. She was remembering her treachery to her mother. 
Coming here behind her mother’s back was treachery. “Mother 
doesn’t know I’m here. I'll have to tell her when I go back, and 
she’s going to be frightfully upset. She’ll think I’ve been disloyal 
to her.” 

He said: “That’s ridiculous! I’m still your father, even if your 
mother and I are divorced! There’s nothing disloyal to her in your 
coming to consult me about your education! And you’ve had two 
whole months in which to come over here if you choose! Why wait 
till the last minute? You'll have to be registering in a week or so, 
if you’re going to college!” 

So that was it. He must have told Laura to give her some mes- 
sage, and Laura had forgotten it. Not that it mattered now, be- 
cause two months ago, or a month ago, even if Laura had given the 
message, it would have been received with fury. ‘“I wouldn’t have 
come!” thought Hildreth. “I wouldn’t be here now for my own 
sake!” 

Suddenly she was furious with her father. How dared he sum- 
mon her to an interview and scold her for coming later? 

“Two months!” she snapped. “You’ve had ten years in which to 
see me, if you’d cared to! You knew where I was! You knew the 
school I attended! You could have come there any time if you 
didn’t want to face Mother and Granny at the apartment!” 

“I didn’t think you’d care to see me. I naturally concluded, 
when you didn’t answer my letters, that your grandmother had 
poisoned your mind against me.” 

“Letters? What letters?” 

“T wrote to you,” he said, “on your tenth birthday, and again on 
your sixteenth birthday. I had promised your mother not to try 
to see you, but I hadn’t promised not to write to you. And after 
all, I was your father. You were on my conscience.” 

“T never received any letters!” she cried. “I watched and hoped, 
but nothing ever came, even at Christmas, even on my birthdays!” 

He had written to her! He had cared enough for that. What had 
happened to the letters? Her mother wouldn’t have confiscated 
them. Her mother might stuff on sweets, secretly, but she would 
never lay hands on a daughter’s property. Granny? 

“Granny,” said Hildreth, not with anger, rather with resignation. 
“Ves. She was capable of a trick like that. But how silly! Be- 
cause eventually I was bound to meet you and get the whole busi- 
ness cleared up.” 


She brushed it aside. 
She pointed to the 


“It’s milk-toast. 


(“I wouldn’t have come here a month ago. I wouldn’t be here 
now except for Geoffrey. Granny’s hateful trick would have 
worked perfectly, except for Geoffrey. One more reason for grati- 
tude. I owe more to Geoffrey than he can ever possibly owe to me. 
Now I have a friend, and a father too.”) 

The ancient bitterness in her was dissolving. 

“Why did Mother make you promise not to see me?” 

“Because when I asked for a divorce, she thought I had lost my 
mind, and she didn’t want you upset by a crazy father.” 

“And you promised.” 

He had the grace to feel discomfort and to show it. She went on: 

“But what about me? I couldn't get away. A daughter never 
can. Sons can. Everybody expects a man to have a life of his 
own. But a girl can’t hurt her mother, if she loves her.” 

Her milk-toast came, and she attacked it in silence. She was 
grateful to her father for not making small talk. He was grateful 
to her for the same reason. Their mutual silence became more 
friendly. She kept her eyes on her plate. 

He said: “You've completed your work at Miss Gallop’s.” 

She said: “Yes, I have.” Her lip trembled as she added: “It’s 
too bad you weren’t present at the commencement exercises! 
You would have been gratified to see me handed a gold medal for 
scholarship honors!” 

Her heavy irony was wasted. Her father said: “I was there. I 
was gratified.” 

She couldn’t believe it. But he wasn’t joking. He was like her- 
self. He never jested. He had been there. He had cared enough 
for that. He had gone to see her graduate, like any father. Like a 
real father, he had been proud of her. 

She forgot Geoffrey. She even forgot her mother, She was nine 
years old again, and ten, and eleven, putting herself to sleep at 
night by imagining long, intimate, satisfying conversations with her 
wonderful father, who was proud of her because she had his brains. 

“Oh, Father!” she said. 

She wished she had the medal back. It had meant something 
after all. He had seen it awarded. He had been gratified. Now 
she knew why he had come to this place. To see her. To meet 
her by accident, because he had promised her mother not to do it 
deliberately. 

“Come outside, if you've finished,” he said brusquely. “I must 
make the most of this sunshine. That week of fog was sheer waste.” 

They sat in the sun together. 

“T shall be thankful to get back to work on Monday,” he said. 

It was dreadful not even to know what his work was. She must 
make the most of this brief time together, even if asking him ques- 
tions showed her appalling ignorance. 

“T wish you would explain to me what your work is.” 

He said: “You couldn’t possibly understand.” 

She flared up. “You needn't snub me! I’m not stupid.” They 
glared at each other, their eyebrows knotted. They were both hap- 
pier than they had ever been before in their lives. 


E said at last: “It’s a pity you’re a girl. It’s a pity you know 
nothing. I could use you, if you’d had any training.” 

“You mean you would give me a job,” she said. 

He had said it himself. He had given her the perfect opening. 
She had forgotten Geoffrey, but now she remembered. 

“T know someone you could use,” she said. “A man. He’s had 
the best sort of training. Will you let me bring him to you tomor- 
row? Will you give him a job if he’s worth it?” 

She didn’t wait for him to refuse. She poured out all the good 
things she knew about Geoffrey. Not about his bad breaks. She 
knew it wouldn’t do to work on her father’s sympathies, because 
he hadn’t any. She tried not to let emotion mix in with the facts 
she told. She counted on her father to accept the facts without 
emotion; she wasn’t prepared for suspicion and wrath. When 
she finished with, “You can use him. Will you?” she was horrified 
to receive not a sensible answer, not a cold-blooded refusal even, 
but an outburst of temper. Her father, of all people! 

“So that’s what you came here for!” he said cuttingly. “That's 
why you’ve sat here asking questions, egging me on to tell you 
about my work, pretending to take an interest! All you’re inter- 
ested in is getting a job for this young man! ‘You want me to 
waste my time on a young man without experience, without suff- 
cient stamina to do a job even if he had one!” 

“How can he get experience until he has a job?” she shouted. 
“And how do you know he hasn’t stamina? You ought to be 
ashamed to pass judgment on him before you’ve even seen him!” 

“He ought to be ashamed to let a girl do his dirty work for him!” 

“He doesn’t know I came to you! He doesn’t know I had any 
idea of asking you to give him a chance! I’m not asking you to do 
him a favor! I’m not even asking you to do me a favor! I’m 
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simply asking you to do me the honor 
of believing I know a good man when I 
see one!” 

“T suppose you’re in love with him!” 
said her father contemptuously. 

That—from him! It was to be ex- 
pected from her mother and Laura, but 
from him! 

“T’m not in love with him, and he 
isn’t in love with me! We’re friends; 
we’ve known each other ten years; we 
understand each other, we enjoy talk- 
ing things over, that’s all! I’ve en- 
joyed talking with you this afternoon, 
but that doesn’t mean I love you, be- 
cause I don’t! Why should I? [ma 
rational being, in spite of being a 
woman, and there’s no sensible reason 
why I should feel anything but con- 
tempt for a father who’s neglected me 
my entire life, a father with no con- 
science whatever, and no sense of re- 
sponsibility to his own child!” 

He looked at her hard. 


HE went on more calmly: “In case 
you want proof I’m not in love 
with Geoffrey, and that he isn’t in love 
with me, let me tell you that he needs 
this job in order to marry somebody 
else, not me.” 

“Oh!” he said. “So he wants to be 
married!” 

She said: “You can’t blame him for 
that. It’s natural at his age. You felt 
the same in your middle twenties. 
Can’t you remember?” 

He could remember. He remembered 
Madeleine’s lovely face, and her laugh- 
ter, the laughter that had driven him 
to divorce—later, when he recovered 
his sanity, 

“How old do you say this fellow is?” 

“Twenty-four.” 

He had been twenty-five when he 
first saw Madeleine. The age of lunacy. 
And nobody had taken interest enough 
or trouble enough to lock him up and 
save him from disaster. A young man 
intelligent and in earnest was worth 
saving. A laboratory was very nearly 
as good as a monastery, if a young man 
working in it was truly interested in re- 
search, and if he hadn’t money enough 

to marry. 

' “Tf he’s serious, he should be willing 
to work for nothing the first year or 
two. He should be willing to postpone 
marriage.” 

“Oh, yes!” agreed Hildreth eagerly. 
“Geoffrey would work for nothing, just 
at first! He needs hope more than a 
salary! He needs a job more than a 
wife!” 

Would he wait for Laura? Would 
Laura wait for him? 

“Tf he is willing to work for nothing 
and put off marriage for a year,” said 
her father, “bring him to see me to- 
morrow morning at nine. I'll promise 
nothing until I have talked with him. 
But if he’s willing to give me a year of 
his life, I may be able to use it.” 

A year would be enough. If he had 
been locked away from Madeleine for 
a year, at twenty-five, he would have 


His voice was muffled against her: 

“|_was a fool to think it would work, 

a fool to think I could ever be so 
happy. It isn’t possible.’’ 
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recovered. He would never have married. He could use an in- 
telligent earnest young man. And it would be a satisfaction to 
save him from the ruin of marriage. He wouldn’t admit to him- 
self that his daughter’s face, radiant, hopeful, relieved, was a 
satisfaction, too. 

“Now, don’t be grateful!” he snapped. “I’m not doing this to 
please you! It’s a business proposition, nothing more!” 

She said: “I’m not in the least grateful. I’ve done you a better 
turn than you realize. Tomorrow, when you meet Geoffrey and 
talk with him, you'll be grateful to me.” 

She ought to have felt happier, driving home. But all she could 
think of now was her poor mother. There would be a scene. 

She went in to Miss Hinckley’s with her heart in her shoes. 
Madeleine greeted her with delighted squeals. 

“Hildy, I made a grand slam in spades. Darling, show how nice 


complain; he might have been a domineering brute like Drake. 
Mamma said I must put up with some annoyances because all hus- 
bands were a nuisance except dear Papa, and he was perfect, of 
course, practically an invalid, so he was easy to control, But I 
just don’t see how I can start living with a man again, even a 
husband.” 

“Mother,” said Hildreth, “I won’t allow you to take him back.” 

“Oh, Hildy, you hate him! ‘You mustn’t be so bitter.” 

“T don’t hate him, now that I’ve seen him and talked things over 
with him,” said Hildreth. “But seeing him occasionally will be 
quite enough for me.” 

Madeleine blinked her light blue eyes. The color came back to 
her face. 

“Oh, well,” she sighed with relief, “if that’s how you feel, darling, 
then that settles it; the decision is out of my hands.” 


you look in a dress—that 
color is good on_her, 
isn’t it? She had my skin 
as a baby, but she never 
wears a hat; today is a 
special occasion to please 
me—lI want her to have a 
little velvet that shade for 
college dates. I’m going to 
miss her frightfully, but 
Laura says college is a 
good place to find hus- 
bands. You’d think all that 
studying would blight any 
natural impulses. . . . 
Help me, Hildy, this sofa 
is so low.” 

Hildreth pulled her up 
and helped her out and 
boosted her into the car. 

“Mother, I have some- 
thing to tell you that may 
be a shock. Father has 
been staying at the Port 
all summer. I had lunch 
with him today at the 
Inn.” 

Madeleine’s eyes bulged. 

“Alec? Here? Oh!” 

The pretty color left her 

round cheeks. Her little 
hands fluttered feebly. 
_ “He’s come back. Oh, 
Hildy! I was sure that he 
would. Oh, what shall I 
do? So upsetting, a hus- 
band again after all these 
years without one!” 


ILDRETH couldn’t 

say, ‘““He doesn’t want 
you back.” It was too 
brutal. 

“Heartburn,” Madeleine 
was almost whimpering, 
“always that old_heart- 
burn, and eating his meals 
as if they were so much 
sawdust, no matter how 
hard I tried to tempt him; 
or refusing to eat, going 
into his study with tea and 


Book Suggestions 
For December 
ty HARRY HANSEN 


EE you read “The Nutmeg Tree” several seasons ago, you will 
know what I mean by saying that Margery Sharp has a teas- 
ing little twinkle in her eyes, which she manages to transfer to 
the pages of her books. If you didn’t, then her new novel, 
“The Stone of Chastity,” will serve as an excellent introduction 
to her light, vivacious, carefree writing. It deals with the com- 
plications that ensued in the little English village of Gillenham 
when Prof. Pounce began investigating an ancient legend about 
a stone that only the chaste maidens could cross without slip- 
ping into the brook. 

Then, to get us acquainted with our country, there is a hand- 
some book called “The Port of Gloucester,” by James B. Con- 
nolly, who has written more about the lives of the fishermen 
who sail out of that Massachusetts port than any other man. 
This book tells who they are, where they go for halibut and 
cod, and what sort of ships they sail. Connolly can tell of 
their heroism in high winds and icy weather. 

For our information, there is a new, well-balanced, even- 
tempered book about our stake in the Far East, the possibilities 
of our foreign trade and the future of our relations with Japan. 
“Our Future in Asia,” by Robert Aura Smith, a correspondent 
of the New York Times, has a definite point of view, but it is 
free from that intense hatred and bias we meet in books by 
writers with special interest. Mr. Smith is worth hearing, and 
his explanations are not complicated. 

“Audubon’s America,” prepared by Donald Culross Peattie, 
is bound to be sought after for Christmas giving. It offers 
many large prints in color of Audubon’s birds and landscapes. 
Mr. Peattie introduces every chapter, and Audubon’s diary de- 
scribes his many journeys in America when the West was wild. 
Audubon’s accounts of American woods and birds are a part 
of our literary history. 

“The Stone of Chastity,’’ Little, Brown & Co., $2.50 
“The Port of Gloucester,’’ by James B. Connolly, Doubleday, Doran & Co., $3 


“Our Future in Asia,” The Viking Press, $3 
*‘Audubon’s America,’’ Houghton, Mifflin Co., $6 


This noted critic will briefly review in each issue the 
recently published book he deems the most interesting 


Her vast bosom heaved 
less wildly. She settled 
back in comfort. Hildreth 
started the car. 

“You had lunch at the 
Inn with him?” asked 
Madeleine in her light, 
cheerful voice, completely 
normal again. “That must 
have been fun, darling. 
What did you have to 
eat, Hildy?” 


“TT would be a litttle eas- 
ier.” Laura thought, “if 
I knew what Regina had 
said. Because she wouldn’t 
just blurt out before the 
children that I was being 
married for my money. 
She wouldn't do that.” 

The house looked unin- 
habited. He hadn’t come 
home. Hildreth had only 
said she hoped he would. 
... Well, Laura hoped he 
hadn't. It would postpone 
a trying scene. She could 
just sit down and wait in 
the cool porch, and by the 
time he came he might be 
cool too. He wasn’t so ex- 
citable as Hildreth. 

The oak settle was 
dreadful, as unyielding as 
the floor. She moved to 
a cushioned rocker, but it 
wasn’t very comfortable 
either. 

She stepped into the 
kitchen. How quiet the 
house was, with the win- 
dow-shades drawn to the 
sills to keep out the heat, 
quiet and dim! A fly 
buzzed drowsily, close to 
the kitchen ceiling. 

She hadn’t been inside 
this house since childhood, 
and she barely remembered 
what the inside was like. 
She glanced into the small 


toast, and not liking it when I insisted on going in after him and 
trying to cheer him up, not even listening to me. Never the right 
amount of starch in his collars, and nothing to be touched in the 
study even to dust, always bringing work home and not wanting 
the radio on or people in—I don’t see how I can get used to it all 
over again. I’ve been so comfortable without him.” 

“Mother!” said Hildreth, aghast. “You mean you don’t want to 
be married to him again? But you don’t have to!” 

“Oh, yes, I have to,” wailed her mother. “I can’t refuse to take 
him back. How can you think I’d be so cruel? He’s your own 
father, and I still feel sort of married to him—at least I’ve never 
married anyone else, and I can’t be hateful to him, I can’t be 
vindictive. You oughtn’t to expect me to, because he didn’t mean 
to hurt me; he just lost his mind from using it too much; it broke 
down; and now it’s better, I’ll have to take him back. I oughtn’t to 


low-ceiled living-room. It was dim; the shades at the windows 
were russet-colored with the sun shining through them—russet- 
colored with age, and badly cracked. The light shining through 
the cracks and holes made a bright crazy pattern. 

“We must buy new shades,” she thought. 

She heard a small sound, like a difficult breath. Her eyes, 
growing accustomed to the dimness, made out a couch against the 
far wall, 

He was here—he had been here all the time. He hadn’t heard 
her. Her shoes had rubber soles; her step was light. He lay face 
down on the couch, his head on his folded arms. He looked very 
long, stretched out like that; yet the attitude was that of a child 
in grief, and it dismayed her. She wanted to turn and flee; an 
excess of emotion always alarmed her. She had a soft heart, but 
no maternal instinct whatsoever. She (Please turn to page 98) 


You can judge a man by the 
whiskey he serves... 


...and you can judge a whiskey 
by the man who serves it 


It pleases us that more and more men of discerning judgment are pro- 
claiming Four Roses the finest whiskey ever bottled. Four Roses is a blend 
of straight whiskies—90 proof. The straight whiskies in Four Roses are 


4 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 


Copyright 1940, Liccetr & Myers ToBacco Co 


...give the 
cigarette that satisfies 


A carton of Chesterfields 
with their MILDER BETTER TASTE 
will give your friends more 
pleasure than anything else 


you can buy for the money. 


And it was true. He couldn’t sit there 
and listen to Tom Hannaway developing 
that theme. He got up, sweating, and 
went out into the street. Ann followed, 
burning with anger, tender with sym- 
pathy. She tried to take his arm, but 
Hamer shook her off impatiently, almost 
roughly, and went on with long strides. 
“It’s unpardonable,” she said. ‘You 
must do something about it. You must 
answer him.” 

He strode another ten yards before he 
said: “Answer him? I can’t answer him. 
It’s true.” 

He stood there scowling at the pave- 
ment, one hand on the hilt of the saber. 
She had never seen him look so desolate, 
so little the master of a situation. 
“Come,” she said, full of love and pity 


for him. “Let us get back.” 
“No,” he answered. ‘You go. Leave 
me alone.” 


There was nothing to do but obey. She 
walked on, and when she had disappeared 
into the raw damp night, he ran to the rail- 
way station. “Can I get a train to Man- 
chester tonight?” he asked. 

He bought his ticket and fell into a 
compartment as the train began to move. 


RS. RYERSON and Ellen had the 

house to themselves. The young Ry- 
ersons were gone, the girls into domestic 
service, the boys into one job or another. 
They were all sending home a little; Ar- 
nold was sending home a good deal, and 
Mrs. Ryerson managed to get along. They 
were not old women so far as years went: 
Ellen at this time was fifty-six: but they 
had lived lives of labor and anxiety that 
put upon them prematurely the impress 
of the years’ passing. 

They had become great cronies in the 
last few years. During the daytime they 
were for the most part separated, each 
going to her own work; but when night 
came on, they liked to have one another’s 
company. Mrs. Ryerson could not read, 
and Ellen was no great shakes at it; but 
she had kept Gordon’s books, and she im- 
proved as she pored over them; and for 
a long time now it had been her practice 
to read to Mrs. Ryerson in the evenings. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock. Ellen read 
on in her slow, hesitating fashion, read on 
to the end: ‘“ ‘The evening mists were ris- 
ing now, and in all the broad expanse of 
tranquil light they showed to me, I saw no 
shadow of another parting from her.’” 

Ellen closed the book, and Edith stopped 
knitting. Two pairs of gnarled tired hands 
lay in two laps. There was nothing to 
be said about the tale that was ended. 
They loved it; they accepted it; it would 
stay with them always. They looked at 
one another with faint smiles, not speak- 
ing, but content—content with their sim- 
ple lives and with one another. 

They started to their feet as an urgent 
knock thudded the front door. They 
looked at one another as wildly as though 
it were the knock of destiny; as perhaps 
it was, to these two women whose sons 
were being borne from them by strange 
currents. There was no light in the pas- 
sageway. Ellen took the oil lamp from 
the kitchen table and held it up, while 
Edith opened the door a crack and peered 


FAME IS THE SPUR 


(Continued from page 44) 


out into the misty night. Hamer pushed 
on the door and came in, seeming to crowd 
the narrow space. 

“John!” Ellen cried. She could never 
bring her tongue to say Hamer. 


de were at Artingstall’s, buying a 
hat and dress, at nine next morning, 
and in the train at ten. They were in Brad- 
ford at eleven-thirty; by twelve Ellen was 
installed in the room that Arnold Ryerson 
had once used in Mrs. Muff’s house. Ham- 
er left her there, ran down to Manning- 
ham station and took a train to Shipley. 
By one o’clock he was in his hut in the 
intake, stretched full length on the home- 
made bed, happy, relaxed, safe. He 
stuffed the pillows under his shoulders and 
looked about lazily. He could afford to 
be lazy; he could enjoy it. He felt like a 
general who has made a stroke of incred- 
ible swiftness and averted a great danger. 

Hamer lay there contentedly, looking 
round on all his small intimate posses- 
sions. He must soon be up, get a mouth- 
ful of bread and cheese and beer at the 
Malt Shovel, and write something for the 
Courier. He was annoyed to see the win- 
dow darken. It was not often that he 
was disturbed in the hut. The intruder, 
without so much as a knock, pushed open 
the door. “Ah, I hoped I’d find you in. 
I was told this was your den,” said Tom 
Hannaway. 

Hamer did not get up or hold out his 
hand. He put his arms behind his head 
and nodded to a chair. “Sit down,’ he 
said. ‘That is, if you can bear to make 
yourself at home in the company of some- 
thing so contemptible as myself.” 

Tom Hannaway let out a guffaw. “Tha’s 
been hearing how I basted thee last night. 
But that’s nowt, lad. Take no notice o’ 
that. That was just a bit o’ politics. 
Don’t let it make any difference among 
friends. Thee an’ me’s run many a mile 
together. We’ll run many another yet.” 

“You speak figuratively, I take it,” 
Hamer could not resist saying, looking at 
his visitor’s red face and plump body. 

“Ah mean,” said Tom, putting gravity 
into his words, “that there’s a lot us two 
could do together.” He joined his pudgy 
finger-tips and leaned toward the bed so 
solemnly that Hamer burst into laughter. 
“You look like a doctor who’s given me 
an hour to live,” he said. 

“Ah’m giving you something much bet- 
ter than that. Ah’m giving you a chance 
in a million. Listen, lad.” He rushed 
right to the point. “Labor hasn’t got a 
chance in St. Swithin’s. Labor hasn’t 
got a chance anywhere. You’re ambi- 
tious. You’ve got a certain amount of 
talent. No one denies that. And at the 
moment you’re being a damned nuisance 
to a number of people. Now listen to 
me.” He leaned forward again and poked 
a finger into Hamer’s chest. “A nui- 
sance has its value. It’s like some damn’ 
silly little shack standing where a great 
building wants to be. Consequently, it 
can demand its price. You've been clev- 
er, lad. You’ve created your nuisance- 
value. Now capitalize it. There’s other 
parties besides Labor, and you’d find a 
future in ’em. Mind you, I name no 
names, but I can tell you this: You could 
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get a safe seat as a Member yourself, 
and be kept pretty handsomely while 
you're sitting in it, if you’d clear out of 
St. Swithin’s. Dear old Ryerson don’t 
matter. We know him. He’s not ‘like 
you and me. Now, what d’you say? I’d 
like something concrete,” said Tom, look- 
ing absurdly businesslike. 

During this speech Hamer watched him 
with a lazy smile. When it was finished, 
he swung off the bed. “I think better with 
a pen in my hand,” he said. ‘“D’you mind 
if I clear this up? ‘You interest me.” 

“Go ahead,” said Tom, beaming. 

He took the place on the bed, and 
Hamer drew the chair up to the table. 
He sat down, took up his favorite pen, and 
having gazed at the wall for a moment, 
began to write rapidly: 


I, George William Geoffrey, Seventh 
Earl of Lostwithiel, being extremely ap- 
prehensive, to the extent even of blue 
funk, that Mr. Hamer Shawceross’s inter- 
vention in the St. Swithin’s by-election 
will be prejudicial to the chances of Vis- 
count Liskeard, my son and heir, do 
hereby make offer to the said Hamer 
Shawcross of the following bribes, to be 
paid by me on condition that he immedi- 
ately quit the constituency: (a) the sum 
down of £—; (b) the promise that I 
will promote his candidature in some seat 
selected by me, where he shall faithfully 
serve the interests of me and my class; 
(c) a sum, to be paid monthly, of £— 
to maintain him while he sits in such seat. 
My hand and seal hereto attached testify 
that I will faithfully fulfill these condi- 
tions, should Mr. Shawcross signify his 
willingness to accept them. 


He threw down his pen, blotted the 
sheet, and handed it to Tom Hannaway. 
“Here is something concrete,” he said. 
“All that Lord Lostwithiel has to do is 
fill in the blanks and sign it. With that 
in my possession, I shall be in a posi- 
tion to consider my next step.” 

Tom read the paper and tore it across 
angrily. “What sort 0’ bloody fool dost 
take me for?” he demanded. 

“The question is readdressed to Mr. 
Thomas Hannaway,” said Hamer smooth- 
ly, opening the door. 


INNER at Ackroyd Park that night 

was a hasty meal. Ann and Lizzie, 
worn out by weeks of work and strung 
up taut for this last effort, were anxious 
to be off. Hamer was silent. He had 
scarcely a word to say to anyone. Ellen 
was in a dither with the unusualness of 
her situation. 

A four-wheeler came for them at seven 
o’clock. It was a fine night, cold but 
starry. The chapel, they all felt sure, 
was a happy thought. So many of these 
northern artisans were chapel-goers; they 
would feel at home. 

They were the last to arrive. In the 
little vestry of the chapel, Arnold was sit- 
ting poring over notes. Pen was with him; 
and there was Jimmy Newboult, the tall, 
white-faced, red-headed fanatical youth 
whom Hamer had chosen out of many as 
his “sword-bearer.” Hamer had a sure 
sense of the dramatic. He knew the value 
of Jimmy Newboult’s face, which during 
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the processional and recessional marches 
was set and grim and dedicated. There 
were also present the chairman, a Brad- 
ford boiler-maker, with an efficient, hard- 
hitting platform manner; and a good solid 
trade-unionist from Leeds who was to 
speak first. Arnold was to follow. Hamer 
Shawcross would end the meeting. 

Jimmy Newboult reported that the 
chapel was packed in floor and galleries. 
A table had been placed on the platform 
beneath the pulpit, within the communion 
rails, with chairs behind it. At half-past 
seven they began to file out of the vestry 
door into the chapel. The chairman went 
first, followed by Arnold and Pen Muff. 
Ann and Lizzie next. Hamer laid a hand 
on Jimmy Newboult’s arm, detaining him. 
It was only when a slight but perceptible 
interval had separated him from the rest 
of them that he drew the saber from the 
scabbard and laid it across Jimmy’s out- 
stretched hands. Then he took Ellen’s 
arm, and with head held high, followed 
the saber into the hall. 


AD Ellen been able to describe her 
emotions, she would have said that 
she felt fair daft and dithered. She had 
never seen such jiggery-pokery in all her 
born days. That old sword that she used 
to clean on Saturday mornings with a cork 
dipped in moistened powdered bath-brick! 
She hadn’t seen it for years, and now 
there it was, going in front of her into the 
chapel, carried in that extraordinary way 
by a young man looking like a ginger 
ghost. And John taking her arm! That 
was queer enough. He’d never done it 
before in his life, so far as she could re- 
member. He’d be kissing her next. By 
gum, she thought, the chapel is crowded 
an’ all! She had never seen Emmott 
Street, even on an anniversary day, so 
swollen with people. She longed for some 
quiet corner. The back of the gallery 
would do her fine; but there she was, 
wearing the new hat and dress, sitting next 
to John, with all those people gazing at 
her. She kept her eyes on the red serge 
that was stretched over the table... . 
There are people alive today who re- 
member that meeting in St. Swithin’s, and 
indeed anyone who attended it could hard- 
ly forget it. It started off as a common- 
place Labor propaganda meeting. The 
chairman bellowed his hearty platitudes, 
and caused Ellen to color with confusion 
as he expressed his pleasure in seeing, on 
the same platform with Hamer Shawcross, 
the mother who had been all-in-all to him. 
The man from Leeds followed with a 
witty, racy speech; and Arnold, whom 
Pen had implored to do his best, not to 
be left in the lurch, certainly did do his 
best: as good a speech as he had ever de- 
livered. Pen flushed with pleasure as he 
sat down, and looked along the table 
toward Hamer Shawcross, as if to say: 
“Beat that!” Hamer did not catch her 
eye, and she was startled by the ab- 
stracted look upon his face, as though his 
mind were miles away. 

Then the chairman called upon him, 
with a flowery reference: “Mr. Hamer 
Shawcross, the thews and sinews of the 
campaign we are waging in this constitu- 
ency.” Nearly everyone there knew him 
by this time, and when he rose, a great 
wave of cheering broke toward him. In 
the midst of it, he turned, and to every- 
body’s amazement, mounted the pulpit 


steps. This little action was so unex- 
pected that the cheering died down, and 
by the time he faced them, leaning slight- 
ly forward with the weight of his body 
resting on the hands that grasped the pul- 
pit rail, there was a profound silence into 
which his first quietly spoken words fell 
with effect: ‘“My friends, I have come up 
here because I am going to preach to you 
from the Word of God.” 

He took a Bible from his pocket, placed 
it on the lectern, and opened it at the 
twenty-first chapter of the Revelation of 
St. John: “J saw a new heaven and a 
new earth.” 

Before he was done, there was not a 
man or woman in the audience who had 


WHO SHOULD GO 
TO COLLEGE? 


The boy or girl who is physically, men- 
tally and emotionally equipped! How 
does a parent discover whether the 
child is so equipped? The records of 
secondary schools, opinions of teach- 
ers, mental tests, all are helps in decid- 
ing who should and should not go to 
college. This is a decision which should 
be reached before even thinking of 
“which college.” 


The private or independent school is 
an aid in this selective process, for 
classes are smaller than in the average 
public school, and the teachers have 
time to devote to each student as an 
individual. This, coupled with the 
fact that the private school is usually 
college preparatory, while the public 
school must educate all comers, the 
majority of whom are not college- 
bound, is the reason for the success of 
private schools in preparing for college. 
In the educational directory beginning 
on page 118 you will find announce- 
ments of many interesting private 
schools. We have been pleased to assist 
many of our readers in selection of 
schools best meeting special require- 
ments, and shall as gladly help you. 
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Department of Education 
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not seen it too. There was no “St. Swith- 
in’s” about that address. It was only 
when he had finished, that people noticed 
he had spoken for an hour. It was the 
longest speech he had made. He did not 
use a note. All the immortal promises of 
the chapter threaded themselves through 
a masterpiece of romantic oratory: “He 
shall wipe away every tear. There shall 
be no mourning, nor crying, nor pain, any 
more. The old things are passed away.” 
The old things. He went through them 
all—the old things that everyone there 
knew too well: the sorrows of the poor. 
Passed away! They held their breath, 
those people. They saw the widow’s tears 
assuaged; they saw a world of plenty, and 
themselves living in it with freedom and 
joy. They saw Jerusalem come down 
from heaven and dwelling among men, in 
England’s green and pleasant land. 

He didn’t mention, as Pen Muff noted, 
a single thing that you could call a fact. 
He didn’t mention the candidate or the 
party; but only a fool could have missed 
the implications of his splendid imagery. 


This was a possible world he was painting 
for them: let them go out and get it. 
They would get it when the old things 
had passed away. 

They were spellbound, and knew not 
whether they were listening to speech or 
sermon; but they felt they could listen 
forever to this shepherd leading them to 
delectable mountains. The healing of the 
nations—no curse any more... . 

Pen Muff took Ellen to the house in 
Thursley Street. Ann and Lizzie sug- 
gested supper at Ackroyd Park. Hamer 
merely shook his head, and they under- 
stood his mood and left him. Arnold 
said: ‘Are you walking up to Baildon, 
Hamer?” And Hamer said: ‘“Yes—alone, 
if you don’t mind, old man.” Then Ar- 
nold went too, and no one was left in the 
vestry but Hamer and Jimmy Newboult. 

Hamer sagged in the chair, his long 
legs outstretched. Jimmy loitered about 
uncertainly, his lean face, that had those 
almost white eyebrows and lashes that 
often go with red hair, lit with livelier 
fanatical fires than usual. The saber lay 
on the table. 

Presently, Hamer got up. “Well, Jim- 
my,” he said in a voice utterly weary, 
“that’s the end of it. That’s all we can 
do. Thank you, and good-by.” 

Then Jimmy did a surprising thing. He 
picked up the saber by the point, knelt 
suddenly on one knee, and tendered the 
hilt toward Hamer’s hand. Hamer divined 
the boy’s intention, hesitated, wondering, 
perplexed. What would people say? Damn 
people! He looked down at the burning 
bush of Jimmy’s bowed head, and laid the 
saber lightly upon his shoulder. Jimmy 
got up. ‘Now I am your man,” he said. 
“Call me when you want me.” He seized 
his hat and rushed out of the room. 

Hamer thoughtfully buckled on the 
scabbard, thrust the steel home. The little 
incident shook him, and uplifted him, 
more than anything that had happened 
that night. It might have been ridiculous, 
farcical. But it wasn’t. He thought of 
Jimmy’s white, dedicated face. No, it 
wasn’t. It was beautiful. 


EE was grand fun to have the noble 
lord for a coachman. You carried him 
on your back for years on end, and now, 
to show what a good sport he could be, 
here he was ready to take you in his drag 
to the poll. 

Heartening is the sight of My Lord, 
the God-knows-how-manyth Earl of Lost- 
withiel, sitting up there with the ribbons 
nattily gathered in one yellow glove, the 
whip curling round his gray curly-brimmed 
topper, the tight-waisted, long-skirted 
greatcoat enclosing more decrepit nobility 
than St. Swithin’s is likely to see again for 
a long time. His hair, black and dull as 
India ink, his cheeks neatly brought to 
the similitude of a June rose, a veritable 
rose at his lapel, he bestows the urbanity 
of his smile upon all who climb into the 
drag. “Good morning, Buck. .. . Good 
old Buck!” they shout, and look envious- 
ly at the lucky dog who, being first in, 
has succeeded in sitting next to the Lady 
Lettice Melland, squeezed by the others 
into an unambiguous pressure of plebeian 
to noble thigh. O joy! O voting day! 

So far as one can see, His Lordship is 
in excellent humor. A grin stretches his 
lean face, tightens to whiteness the skin 
on his high beak, as they call him Buck. 


MRS. VICTOR DU PONT, III 


MRS. NICHOLAS RIDGELY DU PONT | 
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MRS. ERNEST DU PONT, JR. 


AMERICAN GIRL 1941 


ps bright as stars... Hair brushed to shining... 
Cheeks— clean, fresh, sweet as a newly flowered rose 
... Attire trim as a uniform, or—a benison of grace 
and soft enchantment. 


Thus stands our American Girl. Eager. Spirited. 
Swift to serve as today’s swift events demand. 


That jewel brightness is part of her unchanging 
tradition of high health and personal beauty. 


In her primer of true breeding are five flaming requi- 
sites to the care of her face, the treasured edicts long 
laid down by Pond’s:— 


BATHE the face lavishly with luscious Pond’s Cold Cream. Spank 
its fragrant unctuousness into the skin of face and throat. Spank 
for 3 full minutes—even five. This swift and obedient cream mixes 
with the dried, dead surface cells, dirt and make-up on your skin, 
softening and setting them free. 


WIPE OFF aii this softened debris with the caressing absorbency 
of Pond’s Tissues. With it you have removed some of the softened 
tops of blackheads—rendered it easier for little plugs of hardened 
sebum to push their way to the surface. 


SPANK again with fresh fingerfuls of gracious Pond’s Cold 
Cream. Again wipe off with Pond’s Tissues. This spanking enhances 


both the cleansing and the softening. Your skin emerges from it 
infinitely refreshed. Lines seem softened. Pores seem finer. 


COOL with the faint, intriguing astringence of Pond’s Skin Freshener. 


MASK your whole face, for one full minute, with a blissful coat- 
ing of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. This delectable cream has as one of 
its chief missions in life the duty of dispersing remaining harsh 
particles, chappings, aftermath of exposure. When you wipe it off, 
it leaves a perceptible mat finish. Then with what enchantment 
your powder goes on. How surprisingly it holds. 


Perform this Pond’s ritual in full once daily—before retiring or 
during the day. And again in abbreviated form as your skin and 
make-up need freshening. Guard your skin’s tender look and feel, 
as do so many members of America’s most distinguished families— 
with Pond’s. Already some thirteen million women in the United 
States use Pond’s. 


GIVE-AWAY for the thrifty 
minded—FREE (for a limited 
period) a tempting supply of 
Pond’s authoritative hand lo- 
tion, DANYA, with each pur- 
chase of the medium-size 
Pond’s Cold Cream. Both for 
the price of cream! At beauty 
counters everywhere. 


BOTH FOR THE PRICE OF CREAM 


Copyright, 1940, Pond’s Extract Company 


MRS. VICTOR DU PONT, Ill... MRS. NICHOLAS RIDGELY DU PONT... MRS. EUGENE DU PONT, Ill... 
MRS. ERNEST DU PONT, JR... . members of the brilliant family whose aristocratic heritage, whose vast and varied 
industries, are almost an American legend. All have for years followed the Pond’s ritual 
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But his heart is chewing over an insult as 
he sits up there puffing serenely into the 
sharp air. A letter had reached him that 
morning: 


My Lord: An agent whom I can as- 
sume to have come only from a person 
equally wealthy and unprincipled, called 
upon me yesterday and made proposals 
to which I replied in the terms you find 
here enclosed. He seemed to think that 
his employer would hesitate to put his 
hand to the document, but it would be 
an historical record of such interest and 
curiosity that I give you the opportunity 
to prove him wrong. 

Your anything but obedient servant, 

Hamer Shawcross. 


There was enclosed a copy of the paper 
which Tom Hannaway had torn across, 
and which had been rewritten. 

Already, before the letter came, Lord 
Lostwithiel had received reports of the 
Labor meeting in the old chapel. Carried 
em off their feet. Had ’em crying and 
singing like Salvationists. Promising ’em 
the moon. My God! 

And then the letter came, and the old 
man tore it angrily to shreds, chucked it 
in the fire. ‘Harris, pray bring me a 
glass of brandy!” He calmed his shak- 
ing fury, dolled himself up, and came 
down, outwardly debonair, to the service 
he had undertaken for the day. But he 
was seething yet. 

The grays were turned. The drag was 
ready to go back for more voters. He saw 
the man coming at the very moment when 
Lady Lettice said: ‘“There’s Shawcross!” 


HERE were a number of lame and 
crippled voters in the St. Swithin’s 
division. “I'll see to them,” said Hamer, 
and made a note of their addresses. He 
got a spinal carriage from a doctor who 
was in sympathy with the Labor cause, and 
he began his rounds. Ann was with him. 
The first house they called at was Jim- 
my Newboult’s home. A shattered fly- 
wheel had hit Jimmy’s father in the spine 
a couple of years before, paralyzing him. 
It was Jimmy’s ambition to move to the 
end house in his street, nearest the earth- 
closet; and the fact of his having to nur- 
ture an ambition so improbable and 
unromantic was before all else the cause 
of his dissatisfaction with things as they 
were. This one silly fact had started the 
fanatical fires behind Jimmy Newboult’s 
pale eyes. The new Jerusalem that Ham- 
er had promised last night, no doubt 
meant many things to many men. To 
Jimmy it meant that inconceivably ur- 
bane fashion of living which did not com- 
pel an invalid to be transported half the 
length of a street to reach the closet. 

Mr. Newboult was laid in the chair. 
Hamer took the handles. Ann and Jimmy 
walked on either side. They were in the 
middle of the road, nearing the polling- 
booth, when Ann said: ‘“There’s Lost- 
withiel!” 

Hamer had had his gaze on the waxen 
face of Mr. Newboult, lying there with 
closed eyes, and with parchment hands 
folded on the rug. He looked up and 
saw the drag with the four-in-hand a hun- 
dred yards away. Like him, it was in the 
middle of the road. He drew over at once 
to his left. The horses began to come on, 
and to his surprise they moved to their 
right. They began to gather pace, and he 


paused, wondering what to do. There was 
not much time to move an invalid up to 
the pavement with the delicacy that would 
be necessary, so he swerved the spinal car- 
riage to the other side of the road. The 
horses at once changed direction, coming 
now at a lick, and Ann screamed. Hamer 
let go the handles of the carriage and 
shouted: “Hold it here, Jimmy!” 

Jimmy was white to the gills, but he did 
as he was told, conscious of faces peering 
from doorways and of shrill warning cries 
adding themselves to Ann’s shriek. 

Hamer ran to meet the horses—ran as 
he had never run before—and reached 
them when they were twenty yards away 
from where Jimmy stood shaking and Ann 
was stifling her cries with fingers stuffed 
into her mouth. She was hardly conscious 
of the next few seconds’ happenings. It 
was all to her a wild scuffle, as Hamer 
leaped at the head of one of the leaders, 
forcing the pair across the road. She 
heard someone shout, “Put on the 
brakes!” and saw what was happening as 
another voice answered: “God’s truth! 
°E’s whippin’ ’em on!” 

She saw Lostwithiel’s whip belaboring 
the horses, his reins striving to defeat the 
thrust that Hamer was making away from 
the spinal carriage. She saw the red dis- 
tended nostrils of the frightened beasts as 
they hurtled past, just clearing her and 
Jimmy Newboult; and the next thing she 
knew was that she was running, running, 
to where, sweating and trembling, the four 
horses were at last standing in the road. 

Hamer had been dragged a hundred 
yards, holding to the horse’s head. The 
sole was hanging from one of his shoes; 
his face was wet with perspiration; and 
across one cheek an angry weal was burn- 
ing. Ann had never seen such a blaze of 
fury as was in his eyes. 

“You damned old blackguard!” he was 
shouting as she came up. “You tried to 
run me down. You did it deliberately, 
and you struck me deliberately with your 
whip.” 

Lostwithiel was fuming too. Anger 
could not drain the roses from his cheeks, 
but his black eyes smoldered as he yelled: 
“Stand out of the way! How dare you 
interfere with my horses!” 

Get down to the fellow! Horsewhip him 
in front of all these people! Humiliate 
him! The ideas ran through the old man’s 
mind like fire. It wouldn’t be the first 
upstart scoundrel he’d thrashed. He threw 
the reins to the horn-blower, and clam- 
bered down as actively as a man half his 
age, the whip in his hand. Hamer let go 
the horse and took a pace toward him. 

A crowd had gathered, licking its chops. 
It was not often provided with a spec- 
tacle like this. Shawcross looked a huge 
chap when he stood alone; but old Buck, 
straight as a ramrod, that big skirted coat 
flowing round his calves, the whip in his 
hand, overtopped him by an inch even 
without the tall hat. That made him look 
immense. He scowled like a gargoyle, 
thrusting his face into Hamer’s. “You 
annoy me, sir,” he said. “I don’t like 
you. You are in my way.” 

“T should deeply regret it, my lord,” 
said Hamer, “if there were anything in 
me that could take your fancy. Let’s talk 
from an equal height.” 

He snatched the topper from old Buck’s 
head and spun it into the drag. ‘“That’s 
better.” 


Never in all his life, not by one of his 
own class, had Lostwithiel been so coolly 
and publicly insulted. The blood surged 
before his eyes and he swung up the whip. 
At the same time Hamer pulled the saber 
from its scabbard. He stepped back a 
pace and shouted: “I warn you, my lord! 
If you so much as touch me with that 
whip, by God, Ill cut you down, old 
man though you are.” 

Lostwithiel hesitated for a second, look- 
ing at the white resolute face on which the 
weal shone red. He had never seen such 
hatred and fury. It kept his arm from 
falling; and into the silence in which the 
gape-mouthed crowd stood and wondered, 
there fell the voice of Lettice Melland, 
cool and quiet: “I beg you, sir, to come 
back. You are in the wrong of this.” 

The old man let the whip fall to his 
side. He turned back toward Lettice. 
“Wrong? Wrong, m’dear? There can be 
no right or wrong between us and these 
people. I’ve seen ’em hung, I’ve seen ’em 
transported—” 

“Come back, sir,” Lettice begged. “You 
are saying too much.” 

There was a guffaw from the crowd at 
the admission; and Hamer seized the 
point. “D’you hear that, men? Go and 
tell your friends. Tell them that Lord 
Lostwithiel strikes at Shawcross of Peter- 
loo when he’s hanging from a_horse’s 
head, and dares not strike standing face 
to face. Tell them that this outfit of his 
is a tumbril taking you to your own 
execution. Keep out of it. Use the 
legs God gave you. Walk to the poll, and 
vote Labor! If you’re too lazy to walk, 
wait till I’ve got Jimmy Newboult’s father 
back home, and I’ll come and wheel you in 
a pram.” 

There was a laugh and a cheer, and a 
few timorous boos for Lostwithiel. Buck 
had climbed slowly back to his seat, taken 
up the reins, and put on his topper. He 
clicked to his horses. Lady Lettice Mel- 
land leaned out and said: “Allow me at 
least to apologize. And congratulate you 
on a brave action.” 

Jimmy Newboult took the handles of 
the spinal carriage and pushed his father 
toward the polling-booth. Ten yards be- 
hind, Hamer flip-flopped along on_ his 
broken sole, Ann Artingstall at his side. 


past night Hamer had seen Ann in tears. 
Today he had heard her shriek. He 
felt he was getting to know her... . 
She could see the four horses thundering 
by, with him hanging on, trailing, dragging, 
only by heaven’s mercy clear of sixteen 
thrashing iron-shod hoofs. She shuddered, 
stopped walking, and leaned against a 
wall, overcome suddenly by nausea. 

“What is it, Ann?” he said, and his 
voice was full of anxiety and kindliness. 
It was the first time she had heard him 
speak like that. Always till now ironic 
badinage or dead seriousness. The kind- 
ly note brought tears trembling under her 
eyelids, ready to fall. She managed to 
smile through them, and said: “I thought 
you were done for. But there you are. 
You look solid enough.” 

She laid her hand on his arm, which 
was, goodness knows, solid enough. He 
placed a hand over hers. “We could do a 
lot together, you and I,” he said. “We 
want the same things, don’t we?” 

She felt her heart beating like an en- 
gine. “We must help Jimmy,” she man- 
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Kal Cahn Saye “You're Invited 
to a ‘COMING-OUT PARTY’ for your 


NEW-BORN-SKIN!” 


The Miracle of Reborn Skin 


Your skin is constantly wearing out— 
drying—flaking off almost invisibly. But 
it is immediately replaced by new-born 
skin—always crowding upward and out- 
ward. Lady Esther says you can help 
make each rebirth of your skin a true 
Rebirth of Beauty! 


Your skin is growing, blooming beneath your old 
surface skin... waiting for the gift of beauty which 
you can do so much to bring it. Let my 4-Purpose 
Face Cream help you endow your new-born skin 
with its birthright of loveliness. 


NEW-BORN SKIN! Think of all the hope for new beauty 

that lies in those words. It’s Nature’s radiant promise 

to you...and a scientific fact. For right now, as you look 

in your make-up mirror... every hour of the day and night 
a new skin is coming to life. 

As a flower loses its petals, so your old skin is flaking 
away in almost unseen particles. But there’s danger to 
your New-Born Skin in these tiny flakes, and in the dirt 
and impurities that crowd into your pores. 


Those dry flakes so often rob you of beauty. They 
cling in rough patches, keep your powder from looking 
smooth, and may give a faded appearance to your new- 
born skin. My 4-Purpose Face Cream helps Nature by 
gently removing these tiny flakes. Only then can your 
skin be gloriously reborn. 


Did you know...says Lady Esther...that you can make 
your years of beauty longer if you always take care of 
your New-Born Skin? Let my 4-Purpose Face Cream help 
it grow in beauty. It soothes as it gently, surely lifts away 
the old skin flakes. It softens accumulated impurities— 
helps Nature refine your pores. Your skin can regain an 
appearance of youthful freshness! 


Ask Your Doctor About Your Face Cream 


Only the finest and purest of creams can help your skin to 
be as beautiful as it can be! Ask your doctor (and all the 
better if he is a specialist on the skin) about the face cream 
you are now using. 

Ask him, too, if every word Lady Esther says is not true 
—that her face cream removes the dirt, the impurities and 
worn-out skin, and helps your budding skin to be more 
beautiful. 

Try my 4-Purpose Face Cream at my expense. See how 
gently it permeates and lifts the dry skin and dirt—giving 
you a first glimpse of your beautiful New-Born Skin! 


a * PROVE AT MY EXPENSE y 


Lapy EsTHER, 


7136 West 65th St., Chicago, Ill. (62) 
Please send me your generous sample tube of 
Lady Esther Face Cream; also nine shades of 


Face Powder, FREE and postpaid. 


Name : = 
Address—_____ z 


City. State. 
(If you live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont.) 
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aged to say. “It’s hard work for him— 
uphill.” 

“It’s going to be hard work for all of 
us—uphill,” he answered. “We'll all need 
comrades. Arnold will marry Pen. Had 
you noticed that?” 

“What gossip for the busiest part of 
election-day!” she said. She tried to look 
severe, but he saw that her face was 
radiant. “I’m ashamed of you. Let’s 
get on with our work.” 

“Very well,” he said. “But I sha’n’t be 
flinging myself under horses’ hoofs every 
day. I thought I’d propose while you 
were blinded by admiration.” 

She had begun to run ahead; but at 
that, she paused and waited for him to 
come up. “Blinded?” she said. ‘Oh, my 
dear, I haven’t had to wait to be blinded! 
I’ve been watching you for weeks with all 
my eyes and all my love.” 


Chapter Thirteen 


N December 15th, 1889, six weeks 
after election-day, Lady Lettice Mel- 
land and Viscount Liskeard were married 
at St. Margaret’s, Westminster; and Ann 
Artingstall and Hamer Shawcross were 
married at St. Margaret’s, Frizinghall. 
There was a lot of éclat and orange- 
blossom at Westminster; and after the 
ceremony, Buck Lostwithiel drove the 
young people to Victoria Station behind 
his four-in-hand. Thence they left for 
Italy, and he returned to an evening of 
lonely brandy-drinking in Belgrave Square. 
The affair at Frizinghall was quieter. 
St. Margaret’s is a little church whose 
only distinction is that Hamer Shawcross 
was married in it. When Ann and Hamer 
walked out of the church, man and wife, 
there was a light powdering of snow on 
the fields and hills. There was only a 
hired four-wheeler to drive them to 
Ackroyd Park. Hawley Artingstall, Lizzie 
and Mrs. Stansfield followed in another 
four-wheeler; and squeezed together com- 
panionably in a hansom cab, Arnold 
Ryerson and Pen Muff made the tail of 
the procession. Jimmy Newboult had no 
part in the cavalcade. No one had thought 
to invite him to the wedding. Hamer 
was moved on seeing him in the church. 
He stood on the curb waving as the little 
party drove away, and then set out to 
walk the miles to St. Swithin’s. 

It was a measure of Hamer’s sudden 
fame that the Yorkshire Post reported 
the wedding: very briefly, it is true, but 
that was only to be expected. A news- 
paper-man stopped Hamer in the porch 
and said: “What are your plans now, 
Mr. Shawcross?” And Hamer replied: 
“To oust Lord Liskeard from St. Swithin’s. 
It’s only a matter of time.” It took him 
eleven years. 

Old Hawley behaved very well, con- 
sidering the company he was in. All his 
life long, or at any rate from the time he 
began to “get on,” as he liked to call it, 
he had belonged to the “Gentlemen’s 
Party,” his favorite name for the Tories. 
And here he was in this company which 
didn’t include so much as one Liberal. 

Well, he thought, glancing down the 
table in Lizzie’s dining-room at Ackroyd 
Park, Ann had turned out a fine-looking 
girl: nothing like him, nothing like bleak- 
nosed Lillian. He thought of his mother, 
that woman with the Viking touch who 


had come from the northeast coast. She 
had probably looked like this on her 
wedding-day before the first ‘“Artingstall 
—Leather” had brought her home to 
Great Ancoats Street. 

There were two things he felt sure of 
about Ann: she loved this man, and 
certainly there was something about the 
fellow, beyond his grand size and proud 
looks. And Hawley was contented to 
know this. The other thing was, he 
ruminated, that exalted look about her— 
lit up inside. He wondered what would 
come of that. It wasn’t what he would 
call a  stay-at-home-and-bathe-the-baby 
look. It was the look of someone who 
would fly off the handle one of these 
days. He wouldn’t like to be in Ann’s 
way if she got on the warpath. He had 
given her five hundred pounds for a 
wedding-present, which he thought was 
decent and forgiving in the circumstances. 

He was aware of his son-in-law speak- 
ing with gayety and ease, referring to 
these other young people—this Ryerson 
and this Pen Muff—and hoping they 
would find in their -own forthcoming 
marriage all the joy that he and Ann 
were going to find in theirs. 

“Well, my lad,” old Hawley reflected, 
hardly realizing that he was filling his 
glass again, “may it be so. I wish you 
luck—but marriage is a damned queer 
thing, and women are damned queer 
cattle. If I were you, I’d watch that light 
in Ann’s eyes. I’d watch it, my son, and 
look out for squalls when it burns up 
like a beacon.” 

Hamer and Ann Shawcross did not 
leave for Italy or anywhere so romantic. 
At half-past three they shook hands with 
the little party at Ackroyd Park and set 
out on foot for Baildon. The snow in 
Manningham Lane was a smear of sludge, 
but in the gardens of the houses it was 
white, virgin, untouched. “Like my life,” 
thought Ann, “like my body;” and the 
exaltation that Hawley had seen in her 
eyes was there still. 

There was not a soul in the wide mouth 
of the village street when they got to the 
top. The old stocks had lost their out- 
line; the Malt Shovel shone with hospi- 
table invitation. They went on, through 
the short street, to the moor that had 
known so many winters, that had lain 
so deep in snow that many a time coffins 
carried on shoulders had passed, with no 
climbing, over the zigzag walls that now 
could be seen cutting their black lines into 
the deepening whiteness. 

Then they left the path, striking away 
over the soft uncertain surface toward the 
intake wall. When they were nearly there, 
Hamer said: “Stay here.” He went for- 
ward, losing shape with every swift stride, 
and it was nothing but a gray silhouette 
that she saw vault the wall and disappear 
from sight. In a moment the window of 
the hut sprang to view, a square of dusky 
crimson, barely visible, but stable, un- 
moving amid the air’s confusion, bringing 
to her heart that immemorial comfort 
and reassurance with which a woman 
looks on her home. 

She saw Hamer loom again, a gigantic 
insubstantiality upon the wall. He ma- 
terialized through the flakes that were 
thickening and becoming bigger, and stood 
at her side, his arm round her, looking 
toward the light. “I wanted you to see 
it like that,” he said; and she was glad 


he had thought of a thing so simple and 
beautiful. 


Our shelter from the stormy blast 
And our eternal home. 


“T know, I know,” her heart cried, “that 
those words have nothing to do with a 
window lit on Baildon Moor in a snow- 
storm. But why shouldn’t they have?” 
Eternal? The word daunted her, out there 
in the elemental night, on the moor that 
had never bowed to the mood of man, that 
had known neither plowshare nor sickle 
since first it took form from chaos. So 
many lives had come and gone, leaving 
no more trace than there would be of the 
grass, when morning followed this night. 

“My dear,” she said, “are you certain?” 

“Certain?” 

“That this is for always and always?” 

“For always and always,” he said. 

“Tt seems such a little light.” 

“Tt is enough to love by.” 

He helped her over the wall, and they 
half-climbed, half-tumbled to the other 
side. 

“Open the door,” he said, “and go in. 
Let love be there to welcome me.” 

He followed her in and drew a heavy 
curtain across the window in front of 
the red muslin through which the light 
had shone. He had put a match to the 
fire. Dry heather-roots and pine-knots 
were blazing, and the coal was beginning 
to splutter. The lamp shone down from 
the ceiling. He took off her snowy fur 
hat and coat and hung them with his 
own behind the door. Then he took her in 
his arms. “We’ve hidden the light,” he 
murmured into her hair, that smelled like 
warm cornstalks and was their color. 
“No wanderer can see us. We shall open 
to no one. This is the little warm space 
of our love. Tonight it is for us alone.” 

He put out the lamp, and presently the 
roaring of the stove died down to a steady 
warmth. And the roaring of their hearts 
and nerves died down as they slept in one 
another’s arms, with the snow falling 
soundlessly upon their roof and upon the 
empty miles around them—falling sound- 
lessly, remorselessly, like the obliterating 
years that have so much to give, that they 
may take all away in the end. 


ko breakfasted in the Malt Shovel. 
No one else was there. Alongside a new 
leaping fire they ate their eggs and bacon 
and drank their coffee, thinking with 
satisfaction of the empty house, called 
Moorland Cottage, which they had just 
passed in the village street. Ann and 
Hamer had rented Moorland Cottage, 
and Hamer was wondering what would 
happen to the intake and its hut. 
Suddenly he said: “I love this little 
place, Ann. I shall always want to come 
back here. Even after we go to London 
—as we shall. ... Look at that roof.” 
He pointed through the window to a 
spot where last night’s snow had glissaded 
to the ground and the sun was shining on 
the roof of an outbuilding. It was made 
not of slates or thatch or tiles, but of 
oblongs of stone, an inch thick; and at 
the corners, where the searching wind 
might catch it, hooks of iron clawed the 
stones into the end of the _ building. 
“Solid,” said Hamer. “There’s something 
honest-to-God and no damned nonsense 
about that; and though I dislike gen- 
eralizing, I’m not far wrong in say- 
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ing the people about here are like that 
too. My poor little hut,” he added with 
a smile, ‘is shameful in such com- 
pany; but all the same I love it more 
than anything else in Baildon. I think 
I shall weep when I'm turfed out. 
Especially after last night. Now it be- 
longs to both of us. Now it’s part of us.” 

“T know,” said Ann. “I know how you 
love it.” She handed him an envelope, and 
said: “Aunt Lizzie’s wedding-present.” 

Hamer opened the document which the 
envelope contained, and scanned its jar- 
gon: “All that part and parcel of land... 
comprising two acres bounded on the 
north. ...” He looked at Ann with a 
flushed face. “Then I’m a landlord,” he 
said, “like Lord Lostwithiel.” 

“You’re a landlord,” Ann answered; 
“but not, I hope, like Lord Lostwithiel.” 

“But the hut,” said Hamer. “That is 
Arnold’s.” 

“The hut is Arnold’s present.” 

He was more moved by that than by 
the gift of the land. 

He sat there folding and unfolding the 
paper, then suddenly got up. “At least I 
can work,” he said. “At least I can show 
they’re not throwing themselves away 
on me. You’d better get down to Ackroyd 
Park. It’s no good, staying here. That 
furniture’ll never get up through this. 
Tell Aunt Lizzie I'll walk down tonight 
and join you all at dinner.” 

It was not the way Ann had expected 
to spend the day. They had planned to 
arrange the furniture in Moorland Cot- 
tage. But Hamer was right: the snow 
was two feet deep on the road up from 
the valley, and deeper far where it had 
drifted; the horses would never get a 
van through that. “Can’t I help in the 
hut?” she asked, a little crestfallen. 
“What are you going to do?” 

“I’m going to begin to write a book.” 

“So suddenly?” 

“Not suddenly at all, my dear. It’s 
been in my head for four years. I’ve 
chewed it over and made notes for it in 
every part of the world.” 

“Tt’s nearly twelve hours till dinner- 
time.” 

“Can’t help it. I’ve got a wife to keep. 
An obstinate Manchester girl! You'd 
never believe the arguments I’ve had with 
that woman in order to convince her of 
my devilish pride. She would have liked 
to keep us both. Never, I told her. Ill 
earn money somehow.” 

He gave her a hug and went out to 
watch her start her floundering progress 
through the snow. Then he went in and 
paid his bill; and feeling extraordinarily 
uplifted in body and mind. he walked 
back to the hut. His hut! His field! He 
looked at the two acres of snow that 
were his domain, went in and lit his fire 
and began to work. 


TS book begun by Hamer that day, 
“Tyler, Ball and Company,” was an 
extraordinary success. It was a history of 
popular revolt, threaded along the names 
of the people’s leaders: Wat Tyler, John 
Ball and all the rest of them, down to 
the tale of Orator Hunt and Peterloo. 
Hamer’s writing was like his speaking 
when he was making his hearers “see 
visions.” Historical pundits could have 
picked him to pieces—but he was writing 
for the millions, and at least he reached 


the hundreds of thousands. 


Chapter Fourteen 


RNIE was always a one to worry about 

his mother—not like Some, Mrs, Ry- 
erson thought darkly; and since Ellen had 
left her, he was worrying in every letter 
about what she was going to do. She was 
all right. He could look after himself: 
and it was her opinion that he needed 
looking after a great deal more than she 
did. He had mentioned a girl named Pen 
Muff more than once in his letters; and 
she was not surprised when he turned up 
in Broadbent Street, bringing this girl 
with him, after the election. She was a 
lean, tough-looking little thing, and Mrs. 
Ryerson liked her. She wouldn’t have 
liked Arnie to marry anyone who was 
la-di-da; and Pen certainly wasn’t that. 
“She’s the sort that lasts,” Mrs. Ryerson 
reflected. “They can’t down that sort. 
She'll be able to tackle things as well as 
Ican myself.” It was a bit of a do, having 
two weddings on top of each other; and 
what Arnold was going to live on when 
he was married, she didn’t know. He said 
he had saved some money during the last 
few years, and that he and Pen were going 
down to the Rhondda Valley, where her 
sister lived, to look about them. 

Neither of them had ever been out of 
the North, and on that spring day in 1890 
they left the North behind them as the 
train slid out of the mean and sordid 
purlieus of Crewe. It was a transforma- 
tion so sudden as to be dramatic. One 
moment, the soot-blackened station with 
the blasted trees, skeletons of trees, bark- 
less, leafless, all about it; the next, the 
deepening green of the South. 

The young middle-aged-looking man 
with the side-whiskers, the heavy broad- 
cloth suit, the solid watch-chain, held the 
hand of the girl as scrawny and sinewy- 
looking as an old chicken. A half-hoop 
bonnet framed her keen enthusiast’s face. 
Above them on the rack a yellow tin 
trunk rattled. Before their fascinated 
eyes the wealth of the English counties 
unfurled itself in mile upon lovely mile: 
Shropshire . . . Herefordshire . . . Mon- 
mouthshire. 

“We'll soon be there,” Pen said. “Nell 
will meet us at Pontypool Road. That’s 
where we have to change.” 

“Did you know it was so beautiful?” 
Arnold asked. 

“Tt’s not beautiful where we’re going 
to,” Pen said. “I’ve never been there, but 
I know what Nell’s told me. Hills as big 
as that”—she waved a thin hand toward 
the flying landscape—“and once as lovely, 
but now with their insides torn out and 
left to bleed and rot. Streams that ought 
to be as sweet as this, but full of all the 
filth on God’s earth. God’s earth? That’s 
a good one, isn’t it, Arnie? Remember 
that Shawcross and his dramatic recita- 
tion?—‘till we have built Jerusalem in 
England’s green and pleasant land.’ He 
ought to come an’ have a shot in the 
Rhondda Valley. He wouldn’t find it so 
green and pleasant to begin with.” 

Nell Richards met them at Pontypool 
Road. She was not a bit like Pen. Mrs. 
Muff had had two husbands, and had 
enjoyed, nevertheless, only two years of 
marriage. Her first husband, a platelayer, 
was killed on the line within three months 
of making her his wife. When Nell was a 
year old, her mother married again. Pen’s 
father lasted for nearly two years. 


Nell had the generous build and ruddy 
coloring of her father. Her red hair was 
drawn back from a straight central part- 
ing and collected into an enormous “bun” 
on the neck, which was thick and white. 
Its heavy columnar strength did not seem 
inappropriate beneath the broad placid 
face with its generous mouth, large shape- 
ly nose and gray-green eyes. Nell looked 
like a rock against which the heaviest seas 
might rage without avail. 

She enveloped the skinny form of Pen 
in an embrace, pressing her, as though she 
had been a child, against the firm bastion 
of her breasts. Her calm candid gaze, 
when she had put Pen away, rested on the 
pair of young lovers, as though she were 
weighing them up, assessing their chances 
in the long queer business of life that lay 
before them. Arnold, standing beside the 
yellow tin trunk, with a squarish bowler 
hat surmounting his grave face, felt 
extraordinarily vulnerable before that 
steady, mother-wise regard. “Well,” said 
Nell at last, “good luck to you! If you 
manage to keep as happy as me and Ianto, 
you'll do.” 

Their train came in. ‘Come on, now,” 
Nell urged them. “I can’t be away toa 
long. Dai’s all right with his granddad, 
but there’s Pryce—I can’t leave him.” 

Pryce Richards: aged three months. 
Dai’s all right. Dai is nearly two. It’s 
as well to be all right as early as you can 
in the Rhondda Valley. 

Arnold carried the trunk into the com- 
partment that Pen and Nell had entered. 
It was a dirty compartment. About them 
the countryside was green, but the com- 
partment was very dirty indeed. It had 
come from a dirty place, and it was going 
back there. They had been traveling 
from north to south. Now they had 
reached the spot whence the valleys rayed 
away to the west, as the spokes of a fan 
ray from its junction with the handle. 


VER the Crumlin viaduct the train 

rumbled, serenely trailing its plume of 
smoke behind it up there above the abyss. 
From below, it must have looked like a 
caterpillar traversing a taut clothesline. 
Arnold looked down with some apprehen- 
sion. Never before had he traveled across 
so deep a gulf. These valleys, clearly, 
were valleys indeed. 

“Down yonder green valley where 
streamlets meander.” While Pen and Nell 
were clucking away twenty to the dozen, 
he sat sunk in reverie, gazing at the 
darkening countryside, and the words of 
the song sang incongruously through his 
head. How green they must have been, 
he thought. What streamlets once mean- 
dered here! Nothing could alter the noble 
contours and proportions of the hills; but 
what infamy, what filthy degradation had 
been wrought upon them! 

The pithead machines, with wheel turn- 
ing against wheel in a dizzy dance of 
spokes; the synthetic mountains of black 
slag rising from the very backs of little 
cottages terraced on the hillsides, looking 
as though at any moment they might slide 
down and engulf them, and channeled 
with deep fissures that must in wet weath- 
er be conduits to sluice filth to the back- 
doors; blear sidings, where now a light 
or two began to come out, and the engines 
looked like little tubby dragons with their 
boiler fires eye-glowing and white steam 
snorting through upended nostrils; a 
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stream choked with tins and done-for zinc 
baths and rotting baskets and smashed 
crockery and bloated long-dead dogs; and 
now, butting into the compartment at this 
station and that, the miners coming off tne 
day-shift, chattering in high sing-song 
Welsh voices, looking like infernal gnomes 
with their short, stooping stature, their 
faces coal-blackened and touched up 
grotesquely with red lips, white eye-sock- 
ets, eyes that, shining through the ebon 
masks, seemed supernaturally keen and 
bright. They carried their tea-tins and 
their food-baskets. The slightest move- 
ment set a-dance about them the coal- 
dust with which their clothes were thick. 
Checked mufflers of red and black were 
at the throats of most, and their trousers 
were hitched up with yorkers below the 
knee. They filled the seats; they stood 
between the seats; they chewed tobacco, 
and they squirted the juice upon the floor. 


HEY climbed from the station. Pen 

took one handle of the tin trunk, Ar- 
nold the other. Cwmdulais was a dimly 
lighted place. It didn’t seem to Arnold a 
town at all. The houses were scattered, 
the shops small and few; but they had 
passed three chapels before Nell said 
“That’s Horeb.” 

From the acclivity up which they had 
been toiling, they had turned to the left 
into a short street terraced on the hill- 
side. Horeb stood at the end of the 
street, a stark forbidding building of 
blackened stone, without beauty, with 
great iron railings about it, as though it 
were the kingdom of heaven that must be 
taken by storm. A street lamp lighted 
up the front, glittered on the gold-leafed 
name Parch Taliesin Howells, M.A., B.D., 
and on Hores cut in deep letters upon the 
gray granite lintel of the door. 

“We’re lucky to be so near to Horeb,” 
said Nell; and Arnold, always shy with 
strangers, could not ask what luck there 
was in being near to that mammoth ugli- 
ness. He had yet to learn the place of 
Horeb in the life of the Richards family. 

Horeb Terrace. He knew that was the 
name of the street which was their desti- 
nation. They were halfway along it when 
a lively clatter of hobnailed boots behind 
them caused Nell to stop. “That’s Ianto,” 
she said; and at the same time there came 
a voice hailing: “Nell! ’Arf a mo’, gel! 
Well, well, so these are them!” said 
Janto, hurrying to join them. “I can’t 
shake hands with you, mun,” he said to 
Arnold, a smile splitting the black mask 
of his face. “Look at the state I’m in. 
Wait till I’ve had a wash. We'll show 
you everything. Did you show ’em 
Horeb, Nell?” 

Nell said she had shown them Horeb. 

“And you’re Pen!” Ianto ran on, fall- 
ing into step with them. ‘Well, indeed, 
you’re not much like Nell. But there— 
who is? There’s not another gel like 
Nell in all the Rhondda. We’re little 
’uns about here. I expect you’ve noticed 
that. Well, here we are.” 

Here they were, in a house not unlike 
the Broadbent Street house that Arnold 
knew so well. 

“Leave the trunk there in the passage,” 
Ianto singsonged, “and come on in and 
see Dad. You’re not nervous, are you, 
mun?” 

The tin trunk blocked the little passage 
like a barricade. Ianto took Arnold’s arm, 


gave it a reassuring squeeze, and drew him 
into the kitchen after Nell and Pen. 

Richard Richards, Ianto’s father, got 
up from a wooden armchair that stood on 
the rag mat by the fire. He was as small 
as his son. They seemed a race of jock- 
eys. His forehead, like Ianto’s, was tat- 
tooed with blue powder-marks, bitten 
irremovably into the skin; but you could 
not see Ianto’s now for coal-dust. Old 
Richard had lost one leg below the knee. 
For ten years now he had walked on a 
stump of wood, rubber-shod, with a cup- 
like top to it, in which the relic of his 
leg rested, held there by a complication 
of straps. He kept the little corner shop 
at the opposite end of Horeb Terrace 
from Horeb Chapel, with his daughter 
Blodwen to help him. Whenever Nell left 
the children, it was Richard, not Blodwen, 
who came in to look after them. 

The two couples had breakfast to- 
gether; and Nell, Pen and Arnold went 
to the front door and watched Ianto, 
carrying his basket and tea-tin, go with 
his lithe springy stride down the street. 
He was whistling as he went, glad of the 
grand morning. At the corner, by Horeb, 
he turned and waved, then stopped, look- 
ing up into the sky. Something had at- 
tracted his attention. He gestured to 
them, pointing upward. They looked, and 
could see nothing, but could hear. It was 
a skylark, singing over the Rhondda Val- 
ley. They all nodded vigorously to let 
Tanto know they had heard, and off went 
Ap Rhondda, round the bend, out of sight. 


N&s went upstairs to attend to the 
children. Pen and Arnold washed the 
breakfast things. Then they went out to- 
gether, to see this famous place whose 
products, pouring through the funnel of 
Cardiff, crossed the seven seas of the 
world. It was a fascinating mixture of 
loveliness and squalor. They walked for 
miles along dingy roads; they climbed 
hills and looked down on the rows of dis- 
mal slate-roofed houses, on chapels built 
like Bastilles, on the railway lines curv- 
ing through valley bottoms, opening out 
into sidings, running into colliery yards, 
busy with trains gorging themselves with 
the coal that day and night threaded its 
way through the subterranean galleries 
to burst at last into the sunlight which it 
had quitted eons ago. Steam of loco- 
motives, steam of engine-sheds, staccato 
stutter of shunted trucks. And every- 
where the waste-product of the industry, 
piling up year after year, in filthy heaps, 
obliterating the green bases of the hills, 
fouling, corroding. 

“How d’you fancy this as a place to live 
in?” Arnold asked. 

“Tt’s not a question of what we fancy,” 
Pen answered. “I suppose, if you’re born 
here, and all your friends are here, you’re 
blind to half you see. But we’re seeing 
it with new eyes, and by heck, it’s awful. 
There’s plenty to do hereabouts, and it’d 
be a job worth tackling.” 

“Tackling?” cried Arnold, amused to 
hear on Pen’s lips the word his mother 
loved. “You make me think of my 
mother when you say that.” 

“T could make you think of plenty as 
is worse than her. In fact, if you want 
to flatter me, go on talking like that.” 

They were lying high up on a hillside. 
The sun was warm. “Me flatter you?” 
said Arnold. ‘Come here. Let me kiss 


you. D’you know you’re worth ten or a 
dozen of me?” 

Pen pushed him aside roughly and sat 
up, her hands pressing down to the earth 
on either side of her. “There’s summat 
up,” she said. “Look at all t’people run- 
ning.” She pointed down into the valley. 
The people looked very small, but there 
was no mistaking their agitation. They 
were pouring from all directions toward 
the entrance of a colliery yard. They 
were through the gates. All the scattered 
bits and pieces of them were congealing 
in a milling mass outside the colliery of- 
fice. Pen and Arnold got up and began to 
run, They did not even know the name 
of the pit that Ianto worked in. They did 
not know upon which pit there had 
swooped the disaster that this agitation 
spelled for them. But both their hearts 
were frozen with a single thought: Ianto! 


IFTEEN hearses: after each hearse 

three or four carriages, with black 
horses pulling hearses and carriages, and 
many spring flowers piled on top of the 
coffins that were varnished yellow and 
glittered with bright metal fittings; and 
in front of all the hearses and carriages a 
colliery band with silver instruments 
flashing in the light of the spring day, a 
band that waiked with the stilted un- 
natural gait of the living trying to be as 
near as possible to the immobility of the 
dead, while the silver instruments snarled 
their sorrow. ‘The Dead March in Saul.” 
And behind the band, and the hearses 
with their flowers, and the carriages with 
crape-veiled faces at the windows, came 
the anonymous many, dressed in the Sab- 
bath black of Horeb and Zion and Siloam. 
Thousands of them, a procession one mile 
long, so that the last slow-stepping strag- 
gling tail could not hear the wailing of the 
silver trumpets or the solemn thud of the 
drum, but only the singing of the larks 
climbing above the Rhondda Valley to 
their celestial lookouts. 

Nell and old Richard Richards were in 
a carriage; Arnold and Pen walked, he 
with his face fixed, dumb with misery, 
upon his slow-shuffling boots, she with her 
eyes lifted fiercely and resentfully to the 
sky. 

There was a long way to go; and when 
presently the band fell for a moment to 
silence, there was an indescribable poign- 
ancy in the sound of the feet. Nothing 
else could be heard. 

Then the silver trumpets sang again, 
giving this time a theme that passed 
through the procession, inviting them all 
to take what consolation they might for 
the brevity and uncertainty of their days. 
The tune ‘‘Aberystwyth,” with its almost 
unbearable agonies of hope and supplica- 
tion, throbbed through the air among the 
mountains, and all the host began to sing. 

The mile-long procession disposed itself 
in a ragged black circle around the fifteen 
graves. The Rev. Taliesin Howells, M.A., 
B.D., committed the bodies to the 
ground; and if bodies could ever be at 
home in the ground, then surely these 
should be which had moved for so many 
years so familiarly through its secret 
ways. 

“These our brothers... 

“Brothers,” said Pen, as Arnold lay 
with his arms about her in bed that night, 
“what a time to call men brothers, when 
you're laying ’em in the earth.” 


” 
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‘And there sat Santa (laus.... 


Sast asleep!” 


1. It took some arguing, but we finally per- 
suaded Uncle Joe to play Santa Claus at the 
children’s Christmas party. This was a good 
joke, we thought, for Uncle Joe while rich, 
was a tight-fisted old grouch who had never 
been caught giving anything to anybody. 


2. We got him a Santa Claus suit, and 
gave him the children’s toys. He promised to 
show up at our house around 8 o’clock Christ- 
mas Eve. Came 8 o'clock, and no sign of Santa 
Claus. Came 8:30, and still no Santa Claus! 


4. “Tired and sleepy all day!“ he grum- 
bled. “Finally went to sleep in my chair. 
Shouldn’t touch coffee, but often I can’t re- 
sist!” “Try Sanka Coffee,” I urged. “It’s 97% 


caffein-free, and can’t keep you awake!” 


ce 


6. After his Santa Claus act, we served him Sanka 
Coffee. “Delicious!” said Uncle Joe. “Hope I sleep!” 
Of course, he did...and Christmas Day he bounced 
in, yelling “Merry Christmas!”, and handing out 


checks that made him a real Santa Claus! 


3. t hustled around to Uncle Joe’s and found 
him sound asleep in a chair. When I shook 
him awake, he was all apologies. “Drank coffee 
at dinner last night,” he explained, adjusting 
his false whiskers. “Didn’t sleep a wink!” 


5. “The Council on Foods of the American 
Medical Association says: ‘Sanka Coffee is 
free from caffein effect and can be used when 
other coffee has been forbidden.” “They 
ought to know!” said Uncle Joe. “I'll try it!” 


SANKA COFFEE 


REAL COFFEE...97% CAFFEIN-FREE 


TUNE IN...“WE, THE PEOPLE”—Laughs, 
thrills, drama, pathos, as real people tell 
true experiences! Tuesday evening—Co- 
lumbia Network. See your local paper for 


time and station. 
Copyright, 1940, General Foods Corp. 
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ROMANCE 7 
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ya very day you can see your eyes 
appear larger, more glamorous than you 
ever dreamed possible. There’s a glori- 
fying touch of magic in Maybelline Eye 
Beauty Aids. Your eyes take on new 
depth and brilliance with Maybelline 
Eye Shadow. Your eyebrows assume 
new expression, new loveliness, when 
you use Maybelline smooth-marking 
Eyebrow Pencil. A few brush strokes of 
Maybelline Mascara creates the glorious 
illusion of long, dark, curling lashes. 
Comes in either solid or cream form 
—both are tear-proof, non-smarting, 
absolutely harmless. The effect of 
Maybelline Eye Beauty Aids is so nat- 
ural-looking—you're sure of eye make- 
upin good taste. Discover the real beauty 
of your eyes today, with genuine 
Maybelline Eye Beauty Aids. There are 
attractive purse sizes at all 10c stores. 


Maybelline Solid-form 
Mascara in smart gold- 
colored vanity, 75c. without water) in trim 
Shades—Black, Brown, zipper case, 75c. Black, 
Blue. Brown, Blue. 


Maybelline Cream- 
form Mascara (applied 


Maybelline Eye Shadow 
in six glamorous shades. 
Blue, Gray, Blue-gray, 
Brown, Green, Violet. 


Maybelline smooth- 
marking Eyebrow 
Pencil with fine point. 
Black or Brown. 


They were speaking very quietly, drawn 
close together by the day’s sorrow, which 
was with them still in the sound of Nell’s 
smothered weeping in the next room. 

“Well,” said Arnold. “We're having a 
queer honeymoon, luv.” 

“It’s good for us,’ Pen answered. 
“Life’s not a lot of silly stuff and flap- 
doodle. We’ve learned pretty soon what 
the Rhondda Valley is. We’ve learned 
summat about the price of coal. Let’s 
go on learning, and let’s do it here. What 
d’you say, Arnie? Could you stick this 
place?” 

“Ay, I could stick owt with thee, lass.” 

She sat up and looked down at his seri- 
ous face in the candleshine. “Owt? Ah 
believe tha would. Tha’s a good old 
gowk, Arnie. Tha knows Ah luv thee?” 

“Ah’m beginnin’ to think there’d be 
nowt much to life if tha didn’t, lass,” he 
said, pulling her down beside him... . 

It was characteristic of Lizzie Light- 
owler that within a week of making up her 
mind to go to London, she was there. She 
found a little house in North Street, which 
opens off Smith Square in Westminster; 
she hustled the decorators at one end 
and the furniture removers at the other; 
and when all was done, she looked rue- 
fully at her new quarters, which lacked 
the space of the square black Bradford 
house and which had no outlook on 
familiar hills climbing to the moors. But 
she could walk to the House of Commons 
in ten minutes; and lying in her bed at 
night, she could not only hear the boom 
of Big Ben but almost feel his rever- 
beration, which seemed to her like the 
breathing of history. 


N the sixth of August, Ann and Hamer 
traveled to London. Neither knew 
much about the place, nor had they been 
there together before. Arm-in-arm, they 
walked out of King’s Cross Station into 
the dirty Euston Road, which they looked 
upon with wonder that this wilderness of 
filthy brick and stone could indeed be the 
Babylon that they must capture. 

They walked to Westminster: down 
Southampton Row, and along the Strand 
to Whitehall, and down Whitehall to the 
towers and pinnacles and crumbling 
stones: the Houses and the Abbey, West- 
minster Hall and St. Margaret’s Church. 
Now Babylon looked another matter. 
They stood entranced, Hamer holding the 
small wooden box which had traveled with 
him through five continents, Ann with a 
sunshade tilted over her shoulder. Buses 
and hansom cabs and_ four-wheelers 
flashed and rumbled by; pigeons tumbled 
in the air above the towers that were so 
white upon the blue; from the river came 
the hoot of tugs and the occasional moan 
of a siren. 

“So this is it,” said Hamer at last; “this 
is what all the dusty work and drudgery 
means—to get through those doors.” 

Ann was conscious of a shock of sur- 
prise at his hungry concentrated stare. 
“It means more than that,” she said. ‘“Get- 
ting through those doors—yes, that’s a 
beginning. But it won’t be the end of the 
dusty work and drudgery. You’ve got to 
make ’em see in there all the dust and 
work and drudgery there is in the world, 
and make ’em see the people who endure 
it.” 

For a moment he did not answer. He 
continued to stare toward the House; 


then “Eh? What?” he said. 
there’s all that, too.” 

Ann was aware of a little chill that 
struck her in the hot August street. ‘All 
that, too.” “Oh, that first and foremost 
and all the time,” her heart cried; “else 
what meaning is there in all I have been, 
all I have done, ever since the night I met 
you—the night that meant the loss of 
home, and parents, the swift change from 
everything I was till then?” 


“Oh, yes, 


iE was Buck who really pushed Lis- 
keard out of his seat and let Hamer in- 
to it. Lord Carrickfergus, Buck’s bosom 
crony, had been visiting him at Castle 
Hereward. Lostwithiel was ninety-six 
that day; and at dinner he was in the 
humor of a skeleton elated at finding it- 
self unexpectedly capable of locomotion. 
He and Carrickfergus, ten years his jun- 
ior, were bragging one against the other 
about what they could still do; and 
Carrickfergus was moved to say: “Well, 
Buck, I don’t suppose you'll ever drive a 
four-in-hand again.” 

“Dammit, Ernie,” Lostwithiel squeaked 
in his high falsetto. “I'll drive a four-in- 
hand this very night if you'll have the 
guts to sit beside me.” 

Carrickfergus received the offer with a 
smile, unfortunately for Buck a smile of 
disbelief. Buck tottered to his feet and 
cried: “I'll wager you five hundred 
guineas I’ll drive a four-in-hand at a hell 
of a lick five times round the measured 
mile. Come with me or not. D’you take 
me?” 

“I take you, and I come with you. 
Give me a horn.” 

Carrickfergus, too, had now risen to 
his feet: and for a moment the table was 
held in the silence of consternation. Then 
Liskeard got up. “Father, I don’t think 
you are wise—” 

“Wise?” said the trembling old man. 
“Who’s talking about wisdom? Come 
along, Ernie. Here—Bellows,” he shouted 
to the butler, “get the grooms. Get the 
drag out. Have the grays harnessed.” 

Then Lady Liskeard intervened. “I 
beg you, sir!” Lettice said. “Please! It 


would be madness at your age. It’s a bit- 
ter night.” 
“Can’t I dress, gel?” he shouted. 


“Can’t I get into something warm? 
Those damned horses have been eating 
their heads off too long.” 

When it was clear that nothing would 
deter the obstinate old men, Lettice 
made it her business to see at least that 
Lostwithiel was warmly clad. 

He walked out of the room and down 
the grand staircase, straight as a reed, 
but a reed shaking a little. 

Carrickfergus had been given a horn, 
and greeted the approaching Lostwithiel 
with a silver blast. He too had been 
packed up for the adventure, and the 
guests had put on greatcoats and cloaks 
and were gathered in an excited group 
outside the front doors of the house. A 
couple of gaslights in big round globes 
shed a glow under the porte-cochere. 
Liskeard, sick at heart, saw his father 
come out, and said nothing. This porte- 
cochere, he knew, was one of the danger- 
points of Lostwithiel’s venture. To pass 
under it was one of the constituents of 
driving the Castle Hereward measured 
mile. It had always been a favorite 
trick of Buck’s, a consummate handler of 


horses even in extreme age. Another 
danger point was the hump-backed 
bridge. Every inch of the way was 
known to Liskeard, and as he now fever- 
ishly surveyed it in his mind, he thought 
of these two as the worst places. For 
the rest, the road was through parkland, 
but dangerous in the dark, where it ran, 
twisting, downhill for a quarter-mile 
through a pinewood. 

Lostwithiel smiled at Lettice, impul- 
sively shook hands with his son, and took 
no notice of anyone else. He climbed 
to his seat, and Carrickfergus climbed up 
beside him. “Let ’em go,” he shouted to 
the amazed and frightened grooms who 
stood at the horses’ heads. With the 
lamps shining on the flanks of the wheel- 
ers, Lostwithiel’s whip tickling the lead- 
ers, the drag moved slowly out from the 
porte-cochere into the wind-whistling icy 
coldness of the night. It was eleven 
o'clock. 

The grooms stood unhappily about. 
Liskeard, with dreadful providence, said 
to them, taking them out of earshot of 
the guests: “A couple of you get some 
stretchers. Get someone else—there’d 
better be four of you. Take them to the 
bridge. Keep out of sight. You’d better 
be under the bridge. You, Sutcliffe, get 
out a trap and bring Dr. Kershaw. Go 
on now. Move!” 


HE felt better at having done some- 
thing, as he rejoined the others. 
The night was moonless but starry. The 
wind was enough to blow the eyes back 
into one’s head. The drag had come out 
of the pine-wood. He could see the lights 
streaking swiftly across the blackness, 
and thanked God when they slowed down 
toward the bridge. Then they speeded 
up again, and the thud of hoofs came 
driven down the wind. He heard the 
guests back toward the door of the house, 
out of the porte-cochere. There were 
fifteen or twenty of them crowded on the 
steps, the women holding their cloaks 
about them, the men with collars up to 
their ears, and hands deep in pockets, all 
breathless, excited, a little afraid. They 
were beginning to feel that there was 
something terrible and super-human in 
that old painted skeleton riding the wind. 

Liskeard held his breath as the sound 
of the racing horses came nearer: sixteen 
hoofs frantically pounding the gravel, 
shaking the earth. He prayed that Lost- 
withiel would take the porte-cochere with 
caution, as he had done the bridge; but 
there was a bit of a twist at the bridge. 
Here. the track was straight for a few 
hundred yards. The dive under the 
porte-cochere was something Buck could 
never resist. Now he was on them. It 
was a swirl of sweating horseflesh, a 
quick music of jingling metal, a rush of 
wheels that seemed to miss the walls by 
inches, a spatter of gravel. The gaslight 
flared for a moment on gray plunging 
flanks, the yellow whirling wheels, the 
alert desiccated figure, leaning slightly 
forward with the reins seeming to flow 
ahead out of his fingers like the conduits 
of his energy to the racing animals. They 
had one glimpse of his face, all bony 
lights and shadows. “One!” he shouted; 
and Carrickfergus blared on the horn. 
Then they were gone. 

In the pine-wood a white owl coasted 
down the long aisle cleft through the 
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Eye-thrilling Debs win Glamour 
with a Woodbury Facial Cocktail 


This New York debutante loves the quick tempo of social 


life, plays badminton, dances like a dream. Jo keeps her 


JOHNSON 


complexion lovely with Woodbury Facial Soap. She says: 
“It's the mildest soap of all. Leaves my skin smooth.” 


holiy th iiche badhar 


NOTED 


SOCIETY COMMENTATOR SAYS: 


“The moment a glamorous debutante shows up at a party, the green-eyed mon- 
ster goes to work among her rivals. How do ‘debs’ hold their admirers? They 
rely on a Woodbury Facial Cocktail to stir beauty in their complexions.” 


Jo is active in social work. “After 
a busy day, a Facial Cocktail 
makes my tired skin feel grand.” 


i DISASTROUS to your date book, to let your 
skin droop with fatigue. Take a Woodbury 
Facial Cocktail at first signs of murky skin. 
A quick cleansing with Woodbury Facial 
Soap soon routs dirt and skin weariness. 
Woodbury’s “cocktail lather” helps revive, 
refresh ...make skin bright. Try it today! 


“Before dates,” says Jo, ‘I always 
enjoy a good rousing skin treat- 


ment with Woodbury Facial Soap.” 


Jo confides, ‘“‘A smooth skin does 
help a girl to be popular. So I 
give my vote to Woodbury.” 


“FOR THE SKIN 
YOU LOVE TO TOUCH” 
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So different beeause they act on 
the exeess acid accumulations 


“Just the creams my skin needs!” 


Every year more and more girls and 
women are saying this about Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia Texture Cream and 
Cleansing Cream. 

They’ve tried many creams in an 
effort to keep their skins fresh, young- 
looking and free from such blemishes as 
enlarged pore openings, excessive oiliness, 
blackheads or rough dry skin. But once 
they use these unique creams, they know 
they’ve found the effective beneficial 
action they’re looking for. 

PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA TEXTURE CREAM. 
Put this remarkable cream to work on 
your skin! It has a doubly beneficial 


action: it neutralizes the excess acid ac- 
cumulations, and the cholesterol it con- 
tains holds moisture in the skin which 
helps to make it firmer and more supple. 
A smooth working foundation. Phillips’ 
Texture Cream seems to have a special 
ability to prepare the skin to take and 
retain make-up—relieving roughness and 
dryness, and removing excessive oiliness. 
PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA CLEANSING CREAM. 
Try the unique cleansing action of this 
cream. It not only loosens and absorbs 
surface dirt but neutralizes the excess 
acid accumulations as it cleans, leaving 
your skin beautifully soft and clean. 
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darkness by the roadway. It uttered no 
cry, made no sound, but hovered, listen- 
ing and looking, then drifted forward like 
one immense white feather. It had been 
seen often enough by the boy whose 
father now waited under the bridge with 
a stretcher. He was an imaginative boy, 
and the great white owl obsessed his 
imagination. He had dreamed of it night 
after night, and in his dreams it was a 
terrible thing, making no sound, but 
hovering always over his head, pure as he 
himself was not pure. He had resolved 
to kill the owl. 

In the wood there was a hollow tree, 
and the boy, escaped from bed when he 
thought his father was asleep, concealed 
himself in the tree with an air-gun. The 
owl did not come, but there came some- 
thing that terrified him: the sudden 
sound of hoofs, the creak of harness and 
the musical ring of bits and curbs. He 
shrank back into the rotting phosphores- 
cence of the tree, and all the echoes of 
the wood were awakened as the horses 
crashed by, panting and pounding, and a 
whip cracked, and a high inhuman voice 
chanted among the great pine-trunks: 
“On, there! A-yah! On, there!” There 
was a flash of lights in the boy’s eyes, 
and he saw a tall man darkly against the 
greater darkness, and then the echoes 
were dying away and the wood was sink- 
ing back upon silence, save for the groan- 
ing of the somber pine-arms rising and 
falling amid the wind’s lamentation. 

When the boy fingered his gun, he felt 
stronger. He peeped out of the death- 
smelling fissure in which he was con- 
cealed.... Then the four horses charged 
once more through the blackness of the 
wood. This time the crying of a horn 
added unearthly music to the stampeding 
echoes, the hammering, snorting, creak- 
ing, rumbling inexplicability of the whole 
matter. The imaginative boy had been 
reading the Book of the Revelation; and 
his night-dreams and the white owl and 
these four horses charging to a horn’s 
music through the dark lamenting wood 
were tangled up in his unformed mind 
like the stars which he saw tangled 
among the branches writhing over his 
head. He waited a moment to quiet the 
flutter in his breast, and then he began to 
run down the long aisle of the wood. 


VW HEN he had run for some way, his 

flight inevitably suggested pursuit. He 
glanced over his shoulder, and the white 
owl was coasting through the darkness 
behind him. Terror nearly stilled his 
heart, but the need to kill the owl over- 
came the terror. He stepped off the path 
and crouched behind a tree, holding his 
gun. The owl saw or sensed him there, 
stopped itself upon the air, motionless 
and weightless as a great moth. Then 
the wings beat slowly; it approached the 
tree, passed it, and the boy, with shaking 
finger, pressed the trigger of the sound- 
less gun. 

The owl gave a long angry scream, and 
then went beating forward on its way, 
swiftly, erratically, a damaged wing half- 
functioning, a sound one threshing the air 
to restore an impossible balance. This 
was the apparition that blundered, swerv- 
ing madly, into the faces of Buck Lost- 
withiel’s leading horses, already excited 
by the fury of the old man’s driving. 
They reared and plunged, and all old 


Buck’s cunning in emergency was of no 
use then. They swung the drag around; 
it crashed into a tree and went over, and 
the wheelers with it. 

Here was the end that Liskeard had 
not foreseen; and when he and others 
came running with lanterns, they found 
Lostwithiel with his brains kicked out 
and one of the horses lying on its side, 
with the gray topper, impaled upon a 
hoof, twirling round and round as the 
horse thrashed... . 

And so the Viscount Liskeard became 
the Earl of Lostwithiel and removed his 
presence to the House of Lords. He had 
represented St. Swithin’s for a long time, 
for it was toward the end of 1900 that 
old Lostwithiel died. The new Con- 
servative candidate was a stranger; the 
Liberals did not fight the seat; and 
Hamer Shawcross was elected. Eight 
years had passed since he sat in the 
House of Commons looking at Keir 
Hardie, the sole Labor member. They 
were eight years of grinding toil; the 
Independent Labor Party was no longer 
a dream but a reality seven years old; 
and still the Labor members in the 
House of Commons were fewer than the 
years of their party. ... 


“But I was in. I could have been in 
earlier for some other seat, but I had set 
my heart on St. Swithin’s, and now Prov- 
idence had removed the extraordinary 
person who had stood in the way. When 
the result was declared, it seemed strange 
not to see that legendary figure in the 
room, and Liskeard and his wife. Jimmy 
Newboult was beside himself with elation, 
but I felt flat, now that I had achieved 
what I had worked toward for so long. 
I was thirty-five, and I didn’t feel young 
any longer. When the shouting was 
over, and I had finally shaken off Jimmy, 
I walked up to Baildon alone. Ann had 
not come with me. Our son Charles was 
suffering from measles, and even the 
declaration of the poll would not part 
her from Charles at that moment, though 
my mother could have looked after the 
boy well enough.” 


Through the fascinating pages of 
this epic novel, we better under- 
stand this England which is today 


the focus of so much history-in- 


the-making. The January install- 
ment is even more significant. 


THE SECRET 
(Continued from page 33) 


Miss Joyce, “nor what I am going to do 
with myself. I didn’t realize until yester- 
day how terrible it is to be alone. You 
know, he was gone for two weeks. In two 
weeks he forgot we’d been going together 
for two years. He forgot to call me up, 
he forgot I existed. I tried not to think 
about it. I said to myself: ‘I trust him; 
if he’s gone, he has a good reason. When 
he’s ready, he’ll come back.’ But when 
he came back yesterday—” 

“He came back?” Marford said. 

“Of course he came back,” said Miss 
Joyce. “He had to tell me about it. You 
know, after somebody is gone for two 
weeks, and you worry about them day 
and night, you think they’ve changed, you 
imagine they’re altogether different. Well, 
he was just the same. He looked like a 
puppy that’s been bad, he was so ashamed. 
You know, Mr. Marford, I felt all I had 
to do was to smile at him, and open my 
arms, and he’d come into them just like 
a little baby.” 

“Well, why didn’t you?” Marford said. 


“How could I?” she said. “He’s mar- 
ried.” 

He looked at her. 

She nodded. “Yes, he met her two 


weeks ago, and they were married yester- 
day in Maryland. He came back to tell 
me.” 

Her head bent down. She stopped, 
choked. He looked away from her. He 
turned into a dirt road, bumped over ruts, 
came to a flat place underneath a tree, 
stopped. Her head raised itself; her eyes 
swimming with tears looked, frightened, 
at him. He put his arm out, brought her 
head closer, let it lie on his shoulder, 
heard her burst out weeping. 

She was very thin; and when her shoul- 
ders shook, her whole body trembled. She 
wept a long time. She brought out a little 
handkerchief, held it to the end of her 
nose. She was exceedingly young, a hope- 
less, a desperate child, and it seemed to 


him that she would never end her sorrow; 
that never would they leave this empty 
place in the country, this bare tree facing 
them, this row of withered bushes that 
separated the field from the road, this 
uncertain sky flecked over with clouds. 

He began talking to her. He looked 
down upon the inconsolable head on his 
shoulder, and said: “I don’t know what 
to tell you. But what I’d like to tell you 
is something you don’t want to hear.” 

She didn’t listen. She lay there lost 
within herself. 

He said: “I'd like to tell you that bad 
as your trouble is, it’s not the worst trou- 
ble. It’s worse to be old, and you're 
young. It’s worse to be sick, and you’re 
strong. You will get over it. Some peo- 
ple think that the worst thing about deep 
emotions is that you get over them, forget 
them. Believe me, you do. You forget 
the flow of your daily life, the deep rising 
pain in you, the moments of uselessness, 
of hopelessness. You remember little un- 
important vagrant things. However hard 
you try, you might not be able to bring 
out of your memory the image of your 
mother during your early childhood, but 
remember instead something a stranger 
said, or an orchard you were in, and a 
green apple with two leaves joined to the 
stem, lying on the ground. You might try 
to bring before you your home, and your 
constant daily happiness, and think in- 
stead of a girl sitting next to you, in 
traffic, in the early spring, when the 
cherry trees are in bloom.” 


OR an instant he wondered what he 

was talking about. But he felt the 
head still against him, the face hidden in 
his shoulder. She lay there listening. 

He felt exalted. “Everything has its 
own moment,” he said. ‘Nothing is re- 
membered; nothing lasts. You said 
awhile ago that you felt dead, exactly like 
the country.” 
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Her head made a tiny motion of as- 
sent. 

“Well, look up and look at it,” he said. 

Slowly, as her head rose, he felt some- 
thing was leaving him, escaping him. 

“It looks bleak and dead now, doesn’t 
it?” he said. 

She nodded. 

He said: “Do you want to make a com- 
pact with me? Do you want to see how it 
will look a month from now? Do you 
want me to bring you here in one month, 
and have you look at it, and tell me how 
you feel?” 

She stared at him. He forced himself 
to smile. He said: 

“Do you want to have a secret with 
me?” 

He watched her eyes, but her face he 
couldn’t see very well. Her eyes came 
closer, and suddenly his lips tingled. 


HALEWway up the stairs she stopped 
and waved at him. Then he saw her 
ankles run to the top of the stairs, stand 
still a moment as she found her key and 
unlocked her door; then she disappeared 
behind the closing door. He lit a ciga- 
rette and turned the car into the street. 

Anna would clear it up. This evening 
after dinner, he would tell her the story. 
He would tell it just as it had happened. 
He would describe how unhappy and help- 
less the girl had looked, abandoned in a 
city suddenly become a strange city; how 
in turn she had abandoned herself, given 
up, and sat there in the chair in his of- 
fice, lost, frightened, and so terribly, terri- 
bly young. He would tell it carefully, 
minutely, so that Anna should understand 
every moment that had passed, every 
step that had been taken, every word that 
had been said, and the motive behind 
every word. 

He would do it after dinner. If before 
dinner Anna should ask, “What hap- 
pened? Why did you call me so suddenly 
this morning?” he would say: “Wait, 
Anna. It’s too frail, too delicate a story 
to tell all at once, to tell now. I’ll tell it 
later, when I’ve been home for a while, 
after dinner, when we’re both relaxed, 
warm, when we’re close together.” 

He had better not think about it now. 
It was spring now, and he had better feel 
it, taste it. He rolled down the window, 


looked upon the Capitol Building high 
and white down the Mall, let the spring 
breeze play upon his face. 

He would say: “Anna, it sounds banal 
to say that when somebody kissed you, it 
felt like a flower. Yet it did. When she 
kissed me, the kiss had no body to it, no 
warmth to it; there was nothing fleshly, 
nothing human in it. It was as if my lips 
had been touched by something light, 
something frail and perishable, with a 
slight, sweet odor only of a flower.” 

He didn’t like the freshness of the out- 
side air, and he rolled the window up 
and again drove on. He entered Potomac 
Park, turned toward the Fourteenth Street 
Bridge, saw the Airport lights going on. 
It was daylight yet. The blimp was land- 
ing, illuminated by the setting sun. The 
Hot Shoppe sign shone red. He crossed 
the bridge, twisted the wheel into a turn, 
rode in a curve down underneath the 
bridge and into Memorial Highway. He 
speeded up toward home. 

He wanted to be home and running up 
the stairs. He wanted at this moment to 
be outside Anna’s room. He wanted 
quickly to open her door, and anxiously 
to look for her. He wanted to see the 
back of her head; then as she slowly 
turned, he wanted to see the beginning 
of her smile in her mouth and eyes. He 
wanted to come near to her and to take 
her hands. He wanted to be joined to 
her by the touch of her hands, by the look 
of her eyes, by the sympathy of her smile. 
He wanted to be able to say to her: 
“Anna!” and to hear her say to him: 
“Yes, darling.” 

And yet in spite of himself, he wanted 
also to think of the girl he had just left. 
Not to sit with her, not to touch her, nev- 
er again even to be alone with her. Just 
to think of her sometimes, late in the 
night, lying near the rich substance of 
Anna; just before dropping off to sleep, 
in the dark cell of his closed eyes, he 
wanted to see her, at first so desolate in 
the midst of a dead country, rising with a 
will to give him an unsubstantial kiss. . . . 

After dinner Anna asked him: “Why 
did you call me so suddenly this morning? 
What happened?” 

He said: “It was nothing. I felt rest- 
less. I wanted to tell you it was spring. 
The cherry trees are in bloom.” 


THE TERROR BY NIGHT 
(Continued from page 37) 


the very beginning the Powers of Dark- 
ness had fought against the Powers of 
Light; and from the very beginning, men 
like the Crusader had ridden out with 
shield and buckler to defend the Holy 
Things. So it had been at the beginning, 
and so it would be till the end. The weap- 
ons of the warfare might change; the 
strands of good and evil might become so 
inextricably confused that in the heat of 
the battle it was hard to disentangle one 
from the other; but the conflict itself re- 
mained as upchanged as the steadfast 
wings that brooded over it, as unchanged 
as its inevitable outcome of glory and of 
joy.... 

He woke up from dreaming of bees. 

But the moment he was fully awake, he 
was in no doubt as to the origin of the 
low droning sound that filled the quiet 
room; planes, and not English planes, 


either; he knew the difference in the 
sound of the engines. It was the terror by 
night; and not so very far away. Even as 
he listened, there was a roar of sound to 
the eastward, and the old house trembled 
and rattled as though giant hands were 
shaking it. 

In a flash he had switched out his light 
and was across the hall and out in the 
garden, dark now with the deep of the 
night, and peaceful under the trees with 
the deep peace of dreaming nature. 

But to the east, where were the de- 
fences of an important coastal port, there 
was no peace. Fierce flames lit up the sky, 
and searchlights like unsheathed swords 
passed and repassed across it. A fierce 
exultation flamed up in the warlike un- 
aged spirit within the Colonel’s aged body. 
This was the war of all time. This was 
Michael and his Angels flaming across the 


sky in the last tremendous battle of the | 
soul! He shouted aloud in his shadowed 
garden, the sound of his exultation lost in 
the tornado of sound around him like two | 
raindrops lost in the depth of the sea. 

Then recollection came to him. Each 
thread of flame in the conflagration on the | 
horizon was a thread of human suffering, | 
and the central blaze was set about with | 
stars of light in the nearer valleys. One | 
was quite close to him, the flames of it 
licking up the quiet pools of darkness. 

“My God!” cried the Colonel suddenly. | 
“Hatchett’s Farm! They’ve got Hatch- 
ett’s Farm! Barker! Barker!” 

But his stentorian shout brought forth 
no answering call from Barker. He ran in- 
to the hall and called again, into the kitch- | 
en and a short way up the back stairs. No 
answer. “Not funking, surely?” wondered 
the Colonel. ‘Not Barker! But he’s 
changed of late.” He wasted no more time 
on his erring domestic, but ran out of the 
house and through the garden, and down 
the hill toward Hatchett’s Farm. These 
were his people, who had farmed his land 
for generations. Aleyns and Hatchetts had 
always faced the buffetings of fate together. 

He arrived, panting and gasping, to find 
things in a bad way, but well in hand. An 
incendiary bomb had lit the thatch, and 
the fire had a hold; but the family had 
been got out, and a chain of men and 
buckets linked the house to the well. .. . | 
It was never of the slightest use waiting | 
for professional help in Applegarth; one 
telephoned for it as a matter of form, but 
by the time it arrived from Biddington, a 
large village near by, everything was in- 
variably all over. 

As the Colonel took his place in the 
chain, the vivid picture stamped itself 
upon his brain; the brilliant panoply of 
fire flickering up into the night sky, the 
whitewashed old house glowing in the re- 
flected light, the sweating, swearing men 
toiling at the buckets, a little group of 
frightened children huddled under an ap- 
ple tree; and old Grandmother Hatchett, 
wrapped in an eiderdown, indomitable and | 
resolute, sitting on a chicken-coop clutch- 
ing her silver teapot and calling instruc- 
tions to a yelling blackened fiend of a 
man who with Hatchett himself was brav- 
ing death to rescue as many as possible 
of her household gods. 


N the hour that followed, it was this 

fiend who with the Colonel organized 
and carried through to a glorious finish 
the grim fight for Hatchett’s Farm. His 
quick nimble figure that was always at the 
place where it was wanted, his resolute 
courage and cool judgment, and above all 
his blackened unrecognizable face, with 
its burnt eyebrows and wide-open mouth 
from which poured a torrent of encourag- 
ing profanity, were the inspiration and the 
rallying point from which issued victory. 
Everything of value was saved; no one 
was seriously hurt, and the fire did not get 
hold of the stables and outhouses. By the 
time professional help from Biddington 
arrived, everything was over, and the fire- 
fighters were at liberty to go to the rescue 
of the A.R.P. van that had stuck in the 
gate, and the ambulance that had got a 
puncture coming down the rutted lane 
from the main road. 

The profane fiend of a little man who 
had been the hero of the evening ap- 
proached the Colonel. 
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“Twelve-thirty, sir,” he said. 

“You did well, Barker,’ said the 
Colonel, wringing water out of his trou- 
sers. “I’ve seldom seen you do better. 
Not even at Spion Kop. Thank God 
you’ve still the old fire in you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Barker. “Lucky 
I took a short stroll when I did. I ’ad a 
presentiment and was on the spot when 
it ’appened. These West Countrymen, 
sir, need a little pepping up. .. . Twelve- 
thirty, sir.” 

“As much as that?” said the Colonel. 
“Get hold of Grandmother Hatchett and 
those poor children. We'll get them up 
| to the House and see what we can do for 
them.” 

“Tl see to the ’Atchetts, sir,” said Bar- 
ker firmly. “Twelve-thirty. I'll be reliev- 
ing you at two. There’s been no one on 
Beacon “Ill, sir, for the last hour. Major 
Rogers was there, but come down to ’elp 
with the fire... . The which, sir,” confided 
Barker in lowered and savage tone, “’e ’ad 
no business to do. I was ‘andy, and ‘is 
duty was at the Beacon. The—” 

“That will do, Barker,” said the 
Colonel very sternly. “You entirely for- 
get yourself. See to the Hatchetts and re- 
lieve me at two o’clock.” 

Then he swung instantly away. He was 
soaked through and shivering; his hands 
and arms were badly burnt in places, and 
he had no coat; but it did not occur to 
him to go back to Applegarth House. He 
must go to Beacon Hill. Night and day a 
sentry must be on Beacon Hill. The 
Major had had no business to forsake 
the hilltop among the stars for the fire in 
the valley below, even though the latter 
might be at the moment the more dan- 
gerous spot to be in. That had nothing 
to do with it. One’s post was one’s post, 


HERE’S a “‘man hunt”’ going on all 
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4 magazines are on the lookout for new 
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i] Magazine and details of this famed 
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i. bh 20 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The publishers of the magazines pictured 
a here have authorized their use 
in this advertisement.—Ed. 


/ wherever it might be. . .. Well, he had 
no right to sit in judgment on the Major. 
His own unreliable memory had let him 
down badly. But for Barker’s timely re- 
minder, he would have forgotten all about 
Beacon Hill. As it was, he would be near- 
ly an hour late at his post. 

Nearly an hour late. As he toiled up 
the endlessly long steep path that led up 
from Hatchett’s Farm to the summit of 
Beacon Hill, the words began to ring like 
a tolling bell in his mind. “Nearly an 
hour late. An hour late. Late.” It was a 
disgrace that he should be late. It was a 
disgrace to Applegarth that Beacon Hill 
should have remained with no one on 
guard through such a long stretch of the 
night. Exhausted as he was by the fight 
at the farm, confused by the pain of his 
burns, the thing began to become an ob- 
session with him. Late. An Aleyn was 
not at his post when he should have been. 


HE steepness of the hill began to as- 

sume nightmare proportions, rising be- 
fore him like a huge black precipice. The 
farther he climbed, the more steeply and 
menacingly it seemed to rise above him. 
Every now and then he had to stop, bent 
over upon himself, completely winded. 
The blood hammered in his temples, and 
his feet seemed made of lead. He would 
never get up this hill. He was too old. 
Too old, now, to turn out for England. 
Too old now to take a turn of sentry-go 
on a hilltop. Unable even to get there on 
time. He was late. Late. 

Yet somehow he went on. He must get 
| to the top of the hill. No use stopping 


still. There is no hill so long and so steep 
that its summit is not reached at last, for 
those who go on. Gradually, as he strained 
upward, he became aware that a multitude 
of stars were shining out around him, for 
as the craggy stretches of the hill fell 
away beneath him, more and more of the 
sky was made visible. At last, from be- 
hind a great boulder of rock, the moon 
herself swam into his vision and the world 
was filled with light. “The toppling crags 
of duty scaled are close upon the shining 
tablelands to which our God Himself is 
moon and sun.” Tags and scraps of verse 
from his youthful reading were in these 
days of strain forever floating in and out 
of the Colonel’s mind without his having 
much idea where they came from; but 
those words seemed not to be in his own 
mind, but to be spoken by some voice 
outside himself, a voice that echoed down 
from the stars themselves with some- 
thing of the thrilling reverberations of a 
trumpet-call. They seemed like a lifeline 
flung down to him. Clinging to them, he 
dragged himself up the last and worst bit 
of the path, and staggered out upon the 
summit of Beacon Hill. 


NSTANTLY he was wrapped in such 

: peace as he had never known before. 
The clamor of the hours that were past, 
the furnace of the flames, the last desper- 
ate struggle up the hill, fell away from him. 
There was left only the great stillness of 
the night, and the strength of the high 
hills. The raid had long ago passed on, 
and the silence was complete. Even the 
footsteps of the man who was pacing 
slowly up and down on the stretch of turf 
worn hard and smooth by the feet of the 
sentries made no sound at all. His sword 
was drawn in his hand, and his dog was 
at his heels. 

Relief surged over the Colonel, and he 
sank gratefully upon a boulder of rock to 
get his breath. So Beacon Hill had not 
been left unguarded, after all! Thank 
God! ‘“Muddle-headed old dodderer that I 
am,” thought the Colonel, “I must have 
mistaken my time. Not my time on guard 
at all, but another fellow’s. .. . Whose?” 

The pacing figure had come to rest upon 
the very summit of the Beacon, the dog 
lying at his feet with nose on paws. He 
stood very upright, looking out over the 
moonlit hills and valleys, the fields and 
woodlands that fell away below him to the 
distant sea. In his utter stillness there 
was a deep awareness. He knew of the 
flocks and herds pastured in the folds of 
the valleys, of the long swathes of freshly 
cut sweet-smelling hay, of the fields ripen- 
ing to harvest, and of the farmsteads 
where little children slept under the eaves. 
Because of what threatened this England, 
his great cross-handled sword was out of 
its scabbard, and from head to foot he 
was dressed in steel. The moonlight 
made of his figure a dazzling pillar of 
silver, and about his head the stars were 
clustered like a crown. 

The Colonel rose to his feet and dared 
to draw a few steps nearer, but the bright 
figure dazzled him, and he closed _ his 
eyes. When he opened them again, he 
was the only watcher on the hill. Slowly, 
with joy in his heart, he crossed to the 
strip of turf worn by the feet of the sen- 
tries. Slowly, with the moon and stars 
about him and England spread at his feet, 
he paced up and down. 
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PLEDGED! .. new Beauty for your Skin 
with one of Woodbury’s 8 Powder Shades 


HER LOVELY 
INDEPENDENT LIFE 


(Continued from page 30) 


men; she met plenty of them at the of- 
fice, and her married friends were always 
turning up with nice eligible ones for her. 
“Fan, he’s wonderful; you'll go for this 
one!” 

“Did you warn him about Fanny the 
siren?” she would ask out of the corner of 
her mouth. “Did you tell him Fanny 
eats little men raw?” 

And the men always seemed to like 
her. 

“You're a nice apple.” they would tell 
her. “Fan, you are very swell people.” 
They were always stamping up and down 
her dark stairs, pounding on her door, 
whistling under her window. They would 
telephone for last-minute dates: ‘Good 
old Fanny, we can always count on you.” 
Or they would ring up at three in the 
morning when they got tight in some 
place like Harlem or Westchester. ‘Hi, 
Fanny, how’s the girl? Just wanted to 
talk to a white woman again.” 


“Fanny the vampire!” the girls teased 


TRY ALL 8 
ON YOUR FACE 


Send for them 
—free. You'll 


her. “Too smart to get hooked, aren’t find: one. that: will 
you? Guess you know when you’re well 2 
off.” lend your skin 


“What you mean is, they take one look 
at me and turn pale,” she answered 
amiably. That was always good for a 
laugh. Secretly she wondered whether it 
could be her looks, although they weren't 
really so bad. 

“Fanny’s an idealist,” Jen suggested. 
“She’s waiting for Lochinvar.” 

Elsa said bosh to that. “Fanny likes 
her life, don’t you, Fan? What’s a man 
but a headache in installments?” 

Fanny wanted to get up and scream; 
but she didn’t. She never did. She 
couldn’t, and let the girls know. She did 
what the elegant magazines advised about 
make-up and clothes, and had her reward 
when an artist said her face was piquant, 
and an army man on leave told her he 
wished she’d give lessons to the femmes 
on his post. 


new beauty. 


Doris Bridges, lovely Southern co-ed, graduate in 39 of Howard College, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, President of the Howard Chapter of Phi Mu Sorority, voted 
prettiest girl in “Who’s Who” Contest, says: “I ‘pledged’ for life the first time I 
met Woodbury Powder. The girls in our sorority house sent for the 8 Woodbury 
shades, tried them, were crazy about them. That lovely golden tint, ‘Champagne’, 
and my skin... they just clicked at first glow”... 


ANNY put a pan of water on for the 
corn, and cut up giblets for the 
gravy. 

Then she padded into her bathroom and 
took a cold shower, humming “Begin the 
Beguine.” 

Drying herself in front of a full-length 
mirror, she wondered fleetingly if Red 
would like her better if she were a size 
twelve like Jen. 

“T really ought to exercise more,” she 
decided. One, two, three, squat; one, two, 
three, squat. 

A thought struck her: office work was 
something like travel—at least it broad- 
ened one behind! Wait until she told 
the girls that! 

She started dressing, and thought again 
about the army man, who must be a 
major by now. Hal. 

She remembered Hal because he was 
the first man to make her feel desirable. 
He was built like a bull—‘‘and behaved || 
like one,” she said afterward. He wanted |. 
to take her places, but she had heard that || 
lieutenants got almost no pay, so she told 


“Next time I went riding with Lee McBride 
White, Jr., I wore Woodbury Powder. After 
that four-hour ride my skin still looked 


“Soon after that, Lee took me to a college 
‘informal’. I wore Woodbury —of course. 
Going home, I got kissed. ‘Pledged’ again 
—for life! You try Woodbury and see 
whether it doesn’t bring you good for- 


smooth and fresh.” Yes! Because Woodbury 
stays germ-free, contains none of the impuri- 
ties that may aggravate shiny nose! tune in romance! You'll adore Woodbury.” 


FREE...THE GLAMOROUS WOODBURY 8 


Send for them free—the 8 glamorous Wood- 
bury shades approved by fashion experts. Try 
them and find new beauty. Woodbury clings 
longer, too; costs only 50¢, 25¢, 10¢. 
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(PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD. MAIL NOW!) 


John H. Woodbury, Inc., 8317 Alfred St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(In Canada, John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Perth, Ontario) 


Please send me, free and postpaid, all 8 shades of 
Woodbury Facial Powder . . . approved by leading fashion 
and beauty authorities for glamorous make-up. Also gener- 
ous tube of Woodbury Cold Cream. 


him night-clubs bored her and he could 
see her at home. He came every night 
for two weeks, and every night he drank 
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THE KOTEX* TAMPON 
NOW 


sow D0¢ FOR 12 


Not six, not ten, but a 
full dozen for 202 


Ideal internal protection. Fibs are 
more comfortable, more secure, 
easy to use! No artificial method 
of insertion necessary! 


Special “Quilting” keeps Fibs from 
expanding abnormally in use— 
prevents risk of cotton particles 
adhering — increases comfort and 
lessens possibility of injury to 
delicate tissues. 


The Kotex Tampon... Fibs merit 
your confidence! For trial supply 


mail 10% to FIBS, Room 1464A, 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Accepted for advertising by the Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 


(Trade Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Of.) 


Clears the Way 


for 
BREATHING 
COMFORT 


HEN you can’t breathe through your 

nostrils because they are stopped up 
by a cold, insert a little Mentholatum. 
Soothing Mentholatum clears the mucus- 
clogged passages, lets in air. It clears the 
way for breathing comfort. 


Opens 
STOPPED-UP 
B® NOSTRILS 


due to colds 


MENTHOLATUM 


Gives COMFORT Daily 


| said no. 


a little too much of her liquor, and tried 
to persuade her that what she needed 
most in life was him. Temporarily. 

“You're a prude,” he taunted her. 
“You're going to be a dried-up old maid. 
Come on, Fanny, you're only young 
once.” 

She said: “No.” 

She didn’t want to say it; she wanted 


| to give Hal anything he wanted, because 


she hated to let people down. But she 
She felt depressed and tired. 
She came out of the two weeks shaken 
in everything but the conviction that 
there must be something better than this 


| for her. 


Fanny bundled up the damp clothes 
she had peeled off, and kicked them into 
the closet. Red had told her once that 
the sight of pink whatsits dripping around 
made him crawl. Men were funny fel- 
lows, Fanny thought cheerfully, as she 
pulled her hair up on top of her head: 
“T wonder if he’ll be saucy about my new 
pompadour?” 


EN hadn’t all been like Hal. There 

had been Edgar, who sold books. He 
was small and fastidious, with frail hands; 
and he was homesick for the Middle 
West. 

“Fanny, you’re an angel,” Edgar said 
one night. “I haven’t tasted such food 
since I left home. You're soothing, too. 
Most women cackle so.” 

“There, there,” she laughed. 
Fan what’s the matter.” 

There were so many things the mat- 
ter: his frightful job and stupid boss; 
his thieving grocer and ungrateful friends; 
and the grossness of city life. He wasn’t 
very good at practical matters; once she 
had to help him out with the landlord. 
She didn’t mind, because she had so 
much, was so much stronger. 

Fanny thought it might have come to 
something, but Edgar’s father died, and 
he went home to look after his mother. 

“You're all I regret leaving in this 
Babylon,” he assured Fanny, with emo- 
tion in his voice. Then he borrowed ten 
dollars and went away. He had never 
written; but then, he wasn’t the kind to 
write. 

“Praise God!” the girls shouted when 
they heard he was gone; and Jen said: 
“Fanny, it’s none of my business, I know, 
but you give too much. People never 
appreciate it.” 

That was just plain silly, Fanny 
thought, as she went out to finish the 
salad dressing. When you cared about 
people, you wanted to do things for 
them, and that’s all there was to it... . 

She tried to remember the men who 
had come after Edgar, but their faces 
were hard to recall. They didn’t matter 
now, these men who had come and found 
her wanting and gone on. None of them 
had mattered since Red. He wasn’t like 
the others. He was like a man you saw 
on the stage, or flashing by in an open 
roadster on a sunny afternoon. He wasn’t 
like anyone whom she had ever known 
before. 

Red did extraordinary things to her 
from the first. She longed for him to 
telephone; and when he did, she could 
hardly speak. She would rush home from 
work and clean the whole flat, praying 
that he would come; and then when he 
did come, she would be in such an agony 


“Tell 


that she would call up some of the girls 
and have them over too. 

Fanny mixed biscuits, and beamed over 
the thought of how shy she had been. 
She had felt so hopelessly inarticulate 
with him that after a while he teased her 
about it. 

“You’re mysterious,” he told her. “I 
never know what goes on in your mind.” 

She couldn’t recall just when shyness 
began to leave her, but probably it was on 
That Night. That’s the way she always 
thought of it: That Night. 

All week he had interviewed people 
who wouldn’t hire him, and on Saturday 
night he came down, more disheartened 
than Fanny had ever seen him. ‘Maybe 
it’s all a mistake,” he said. “Maybe I’m 
just no damned good as an engineer.” 

She ached for him. “Let’s make a 
fire,’ she suggested. ‘“Let’s get out a 
bottle of wine and talk it over.” 

They didn’t talk much, after all. The 
fire and the wine warmed them. They 
sat close together on the divan, with the 
lights turned low, and listened to the hiss 
of burning logs and the tick of the clock 
and the muffled sound of traffic below. 

He looked so tired, she thought. So 
terribly tired and confused. And he had 
come to her: that was the thing. His 
hand, with his fingers lacing hers, tight- 
ened; and she wasn’t afraid any more. 

She wanted to tell him that everything 
was all right—that he had her. 

But after a long time he got up and 
went away. “Fanny,” he said as he left, 
“Tl always love you for this!”—and that 
made her completely happy. 

She never felt shy with him again; she 
was in too much of a frenzy to help him. 
She browbeat everyone she knew to give 
him a job. “But he’s a jewel, I tell you!” 
she screamed over the telephone several 
times a day. “Red’s a marvelous engi- 
neer. No, the bridge didn’t fall down; 
the money ran out. I’m doing you a favor 
just telling you about him.” She collected 
a lot of promises for the future. 

She felt contented, too, when she dis- 
covered little things she could do. “Why 
not come down for dinner every night 
when you're free?” she suggested. “I hate 
to eat alone. No, no, restaurant food is 
poison to me; you come here.” 

When he wanted to repay her, she told 
him to wait until he got a good job. 
Plays were silly, she told him; she’d 
rather listen to the radio; personal gew- 
gaws left her cold. 


ANNY stirred a shaker full of Mar- 

tinis, and put three glasses on a tray. 
Then she went back to her bedroom to 
finish putting on her make-up. From a 
silver frame on her dresser Red’s face 
smiled up at her, and Fanny smiled back. 
“T did what I could,” she reflected; “I 
did every single thing I could.” No mat- 
ter what Jen might say. 

Maybe she shouldn’t have asked Jen 
tonight. Dabbing perfume behind her 
ears, Fanny wondered briefly why Jen 
didn’t like him. Little things came back 
to her. The way Jen always crawled into 
her shell when he was around; her cynical 
way of trying to get Fanny to make him 
do useless things: ‘““Why don’t you let him 
call a taxi, Fan? He’ll appreciate you all 
the more.” Other times— “Fan, you 
might as well be married, the way you 
cook for that man. Why don’t you make 


him take you out? You look worn to a 
fringe.” 

Jen ought to be ashamed, when Red 
was always so nice to her! 

Fanny gave a last absent-minded glance 
at herself. Heat and exertion had turned 
her cheeks pink, and there was a glow in 
her eyes. She stood still a minute, listen- 
ing to the swift, unreasoning thud of her 
heart. “Shut up,’ she muttered. “He 
has to eat first.” 

She had just finished setting the table 
when he came. There was the buzzer, 
the crash of his feet on the stairs and the 
boom of his “Hello, Fan!” Then he was 
in the room, seeming to lighten it with 
the red blaze of his hair and the blue 
blaze of his eyes. His big arm crushed 
her shoulders exuberantly. “Little Fanny, 
with vine-leaves in her hair—or is it 
mashed potato? Well, what do you think 
of the boy engineer?” 

“Best news I ever heard,” she told him 
honestly. Would this make a difference? 
It didn’t matter; nothing mattered if he 
would just keep his arm around her. 

Red went over and stole some celery 
from the table. ‘Lord, it’s hot. You're 
an angel to cook in this weather. Why 
wouldn’t you let me take you out? Say, 
I was coming down an hour ago, but I 
fell asleep.” 

They were laughing together when the 
buzzer interrupted them. “Let Jen in, 
will you, Red? Mercy, my biscuits!” She 
flew out to look. 

Red opened the hall door and watched 
Jen come slowly up the stairs in a frosty 
linen dress that made her look about ten. 
A few steps from the top she glanced up 
and saw him. “Hello,” she said. ‘Happy 
birthday, Red.” 


T changed things, somehow. The at- 

mosphere in the quiet hall, with the 
stairs falling away behind her, was differ- 
ent. She reached the top, and Red took 
two steps forward and kissed her. She 
tried to turn her mouth aside, but he 
kissed her. 

Jen twisted away and said: “You can’t 
do this, Red. It’s cheap. It’s rotten. 
What kind of man are you, anyway?” 

He stared at her, trying to get it 
straight in his head; but before he could 
answer, Jen had brushed past him and 
gone into the apartment. 

In Fanny’s cluttered living-room Jen 
tried to pull herself together, praying 
Fanny wouldn’t notice the trembling she 
could feel in every nerve. “Hi!” she 
called. ‘“Here’s your cream.” 

Fanny stuck her head out of the kitch- 
en, grabbed the cream and_ beamed. 
“Mercy, Jen, you look just like a milk- 
shake! Don’t come out here, or you'll 
curdle. Drinks in the shaker, keed; amuse 
yourself.” The door slammed, and Jen, 
was left alone with Red. 

His eyes on her were angry. “What's 
the idea—calling me cheap? Calling me 
rotten?” 

So here it was in the open at last. Jen 
made her voice hard. She nodded to the 
closed kitchen door, and said: “Fanny’s 
out there in that inferno cooking dinner. 
How many dinners does that make, Red?” 

He caught her arm. “She loves to cook. 
What about it?” 

“Loves to cook!” Jen jerked loose and 
walked away. ‘“She’d love the Plaza, 
with a captain and six bus-boys!” 
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that came true 


He took the hint—but he shouldn’t 
get foo much credit! If she was capti- 
vated by the beauty of this Toastmaster 
Toast ’n Jam Set, didn’t he have a han- 
kering for perfect toast every break- 
fast? Toastmaster toast! 


She’ll love the tout ensemble of pol- 
ished walnut tray, colorful toast plate 
and jam jars of fine Franciscan Ware, 
and the gleaming splendor of Amer- 
ica’s finest toaster. And he'll proclaim 
that there’s nothing to equal the auto- 
maticmagic that popsup the piping-hot 


slices when they’ re toasted justhis way. 
No watching, turning. or burning... 


If there’s anything in the Toast- 
master line you want to hint for, drop 
in wherever fine appliances are sold 
and see al] the new Toastmaster* prod- 
ucts—$7.95 to $23.95. Then ask for 
the gaily illustrated booklet, ‘‘Enter- 
taining Hints on How to Entertain,” 
by Henrietta Ripperger; or write 
McGraw Electric Co., Elgin, Ill.—and 
leave your marked copy innocently 


lurking where he’lI see it! 


For breakfast, for lunch, for 
tea, for after-school snacks or 
midnight spreads, this is the 
set! Complete, $17.95. 


DE LUXE 


TOASTMASTER Yocesr tc tome Set 


TOASTMASTER™ is a registered trademark of McGRAW ELECTRIC CoMPANY, Toastmaster Products Division, 


Elgin, Illinois « Copyright, 1940, McGraw Electric Company 
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Bul 9 cant evxblainl 
BROKEN DATE, BROKEN FRIENDSHIP 


because of MEGOLAR PAIN 


Explaining is difficult when you have to 
break appointments because of menstrua- 
tion’s functional pain. Yet how easy many 
women now find it to relieve such pain—to 
carry on in comfort—with the aid of Midol! 

Midol contains no opiates. It is a new 
formula, developed for its special purpose. 
One Midol ingredient is prescribed fre- 
quently by many doctors, probably by your 
own. Another ingredient, exclusively in 
Midol, increases the comfort most users 
enjoy by reducing spasmodic pain peculiar 
to the menstrual period. 

If you have no organic disorder needing 
surgical or medical care, don’t hesitate to 
try Midol. It should help you. If it doesn’t, 
consult your doctor. Get Midol at any drug- 


store. Five tablets, enough for a convincing | 


trial, only 20¢. Forty cents for 12 tablets. 


RELIEVES FUNCTIONAL PERIODIC PAIN 


YOU'LL FEEL 
LIKE 
YODELING : 
ALL DAY LONG 


Enjoy the fun of eager 
living —that radiant, 
refreshed feeling that 
comes from everyday 
regularity. Banish that lazy feeling 
caused by eliminativesluggishness— 
that robs you of spontaneous charm. 


A DIFFERENT KIND OF LAXATIVE 


SWISS KRISS is a happy answer to the 
dullness of irregular 
habits—an Herbal 
Laxative containing 
14 important ingre- 
dients from Nature’s 
own healthful herbs. 
A pleasant, effective 
way to keep on top 
of the world the year 
around. Ask for it at 
drug, health food and 
department stores. 


A trial will win 
your unqualified ap- 
proval. 

MODERN PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Milwaukee e@ Wisconsin 


50c and $1.00 


BECOME AN EXPER 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants an earn $2,000 t Bie 000 a year. 
Thousands of oe nged ano: * Kbout 20, 000 Gertie’ Bi ublic Account= 
ants in thi S. We train you thoroly at home in spare time for 
A. ceaminations or executive accounting positions, Previous ex- 
perience, unnecessary. Personal training under supervision of staff of 
P s, including members of the American Institute of Account; 
ants. Write for free book,‘ Accountancy, the Profession That Pays.”” 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept.12665-1,Chicago 
A Correspondence Institution 


“So 
What’s she got to do with you 


He frowned, trying to take it in. 
what? 


and me?” 
Jen thought: “Oh, Fanny, you were 
the fool; the idiot girl; the sweet simple 


lamb.” She tried to light a cigarette, but 
Red snatched it away from her and threw 
it in the fireplace. He whirled her around 
and glared down at her. 

“You started something. 
ish it.” 

Jen glared back at him. 

“What about Fanny?” 

“What about her?” 

“What about her!” Jen fought to keep 
her voice low. “Who fed you? Who 
nursed your silly little ego when you were 
down? Who got you jobs? Who made 
you stick to them?” She laughed sharp- 
| ly, bitterly. “You’d be sleeping on a 
park bench right now if it weren’t for 
Fanny.” 

“So would you.” He came toward her 
again, his hands reaching for her. “We’d 
be a couple of tramps—both of us. What 
of it?” 

She drew back and whispered vicious- 
|ly: “This new job, the one you’re so 
puffy about. Who got it for your? Who 
got it for you but Fanny!” 

“Yeah—Bascom told me.” 
| He had her in a corner now and his 


| fingers were on her shoulders. She shiv- 


Go on—fin- 


ered, pulled her hands tight over her 
| breast and tried not to whimper. “You 
fool! Red, you damned fool! She loves 
you.” She leaned against him and began 


to cry, softly, wearily. “She loves you, 
Red. I know she does.” 

“Sure, sure.” His arm went around 
her. “She loves me.” His fingers tilted 
|her chin up awkwardly. “She loves you 
too, Jen. Old Fan loves everyone. But 


not like this.” 


EN could not turn her mouth away; 

and when his lips came down on hers 
this time, all she could think was: “No, 
not ever like this. Not Fanny.” 


In the kitchen Fanny sat stiff on the 
high stool beside the sink, and stared 
blankly at the fruit-cup getting warm on 
the tray. She tried to move, because Red 
hated warm fruit-cup, and she had to 
put parsley around the chicken; but 
somehow her legs felt numb, as if they’d 
gone to sleep. 

Maybe—maybe it didn’t mean any- 
thing. Men kissed girls all the time. Men 
kissed girls for fun, just for the hell of 
it. Red had probably kissed a lot of 
girls. 

Maybe it was a bad dream—from the 
heat, the appalling heat. Maybe if she 
went in there again... . 

But no, it was real enough. Jen had 
been crying. 

It must have been that way all along 
—Red and Jen. She could see it now. 
Maybe she’d always known, as Jen must 
have known. And it was so inevitable, 
so right, so right for both of them. The 
house in the country, the station-wagon, 
even the red-topped kids—she could see 
it all come true for Red and Jen. They’d 
be happy. 


ANNY smiled and rose, trying not to 

feel the hand of loneliness on her shoul- 
der, or the cold wind in her ears. Red 
and Jen—it was perfect for them. For a 
moment she felt vaguely troubled, as if 
all this had happened many times before; 
but then she laughed. Of course it had 
happened before; people were always 
marrying and giving in marriage. This 
really was a celebration. She’d be a 
bridesmaid and wear one of those floppy 
hats. She’d always wanted one, and this 
would be a grand excuse. Maybe she’d be 
a godmother, although Fanny thought per- 
haps they weren’t fashionable any more. 

She picked up her tray and turned 
toward the kitchen door. This time she 
kicked it open with a crash and called 
out: “Here comes the dinner, keeds! I 
hope you saved a drink for the white- 
collar slave.” 


Oe again we remind you of the rules 
and prizes of our new photographic 
| contest. 
| Your time-limit is up to and including 
| April 1, 1941; and the monthly prizes 
are: first prize for the expert’s choice 
$25; the two second prizes, $10 each. 
First prize for the laymen’s choice, $25; 
ithe two (or three) second prizes, $10 each. 
| At the end of the year “the” photograph 
of the year will be selected by Mr. Green, 
and will be awarded a prize of $250. The 
laymen will also select their picture, and 
that will receive $250. If the expert and 
laymen should agree on the same picture, 
that picture will receive a double prize. 
The contest is open to photographers 
of any country, except professionals, and 
employes of the McCall Corporation and 
their families. Submit as many pictures 
as you like at any one time, but pictures 
must have been made after April 1, 1940. 
Any type of camera or film, except glass- 
plate, is acceptable. Developing may be 
done by professional or entrant, but re- 
touching or composite pictures are not 
permitted. Ten inches in the longest di- 
mension is the largest size that may be 


OUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 
(Continued from page 47) 


submitted. Do not submit negatives. 
Pictures are judged solely on their gen- 
eral interest and appeal. The decision of 
the judges shall be accepted as final. 

Prize-winners will be notified within 
ninety days of receipt of their entries. 
They must then submit the original nega- 
tive with print, and sign a statement that 
the prize-winning picture has not been 
entered in any other contest or sold to 
any other publication. The winning of 
one prize does not preclude you from 
winning another. 

Label each picture clearly on the back 
with your name and address, and date of 
picture. Print in ink. If you take a pic- 
ture which includes a person or persons, 
be sure to get the name and address of 
each one, because if your picture wins a 
prize, the written consent of such persons 
to the use of the picture in a magazine 
must be obtained. All pictures should be 
titled, but editors may retitle or edit all 
prize-winners. No print will be returned. 
RepBookK Magazine assumes no responsi- 
bility for negatives. Mail prints to Photo 
Editor, RepBook Magazine, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, New York. 


HERISHED AND 
HARED OF OLD 
(Continued from page 22) 
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year, but her mother hadn’t many Christ- 
mases left, and she clung to the things she 
was used to. Next week Emma’s Sunday- 
school class would come for their party, 
and they’d have these cookies and their 
presents. But it was lonely here today. 

Ten thousand times she’d wished that 
land in the bottom of the sea. What is 
land, compared with the love of friends? 
How gladly she would have given it back! 
It had changed things for the Schultzes. 
Her father grew hard after that, and 
wanted to make money and didn’t care 
about friends. And she herself had to 
pretend she didn’t care, and that made 
one hard too. The Schultzes didn’t like 
being told they weren’t Americans, being 
shouted at that they weren’t honest. ... 
They’d show who the Schultzes were! But 
it had been lonely business, and at Christ- 
mas especially she knew there still lived 
in her heart all she and Addie had loved 
together, dear things shared. She’d like 
to cross that strip—and abolish it in 
crossing—open the kitchen door and see 
if there wasn’t something she could do 
for those little children against whom a 
wicked wrong had been worked. But 
what nonsense! ‘You couldn’t change the 
way things were, and Addie had grown 
more bitter with the years. She’d shut 
the door—shut it in Emma Schultz’ face. 

“Emma! I hear Doc barking,” her 
mother called out to her. “He wants to 
come in.” 

She opened her own kitchen door, and 
—yes, there stood Doc. But—what in 
the world? He was all decorated for 
Christmas. Red ribbon was wound round 
his collar and tied in a big gay bow. Now, 
who could have done that? 

And suddenly Emma Schultz sat down 
—so sure there was only one person in 
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ONE-HAND TEST 
OF DISHWASHING SOAPS— 


Mrs. Nettles placed her 
right hand in new, quick 
Lux suds for 20 minutes, 
3 times a day, under con- 
ditions similar to home 
dishwashing. After 23 
days, it was still soft, 
smooth. She used no 
creams or lotions. 


the world could have sent Doc home deco- 
rated for Christmas. She and Addie used 
to do that together. The dogs always had 
their big red Christmas bows. Addie had 
not forgotten! Oh, she had sent a mes- 
sage saying she remembered! And Emma 


Mrs. Nettles’ left hand, put in 

suds from Soap ‘“B” under the 

same conditions, was red and rough 
after only 7 days. After 23 days, the 
hand was extremely red and coarse. 


Schultz began hurrying fast as she could 
—zgetting the cookies—and presents from 
those she had for her Sunday-school class 
—for couldn’t she get others for them?— 
filling a big basket, hurrying into her 
boots, her coat, and out into the snow. It 
was Christmas! She ran across the strip, 
giving it scarcely a thought, so eager to 
get to the Morrisons’. 

But at the kitchen door she paused. So 
many years... . Then she knocked, and 
Addie opened the door. 

“Why—why, Emma Schultz!” she ex- 
claimed, as if she didn’t know what to say. 

“Merry Christmas, Addie,” said Emma 
—timidly, bravely. 

“Why—why—” And then all of a sud- 
den Addie cried, “Merry Christmas your- 
self!”—and swiftly added: “For pity 
sakes, come right in out of the snow!” 


ATER, they were all sitting around the 
kitchen table, nibbling at the cookies 
Emma had brought, Emma and Addie 
drinking tea and the children their cocoa 
—so cozy in the Morrison kitchen. Yes, 
Johanna and Piet knew cookies like these, 
and great fun they had picking out now a 


Hundreds of one-hand tests 
prove New Quick LUX saves 
you from housework hands 


Under conditions similar to home dish- 
washing, hundreds of women made these 
tests of 5 soaps widely used for dishes. 
New, quick Lux proved kinder to hands 
than any other soap tested! 

So thrifty! New, quick Lux gives more 
suds (ounce for ounce) even in hard water 
than any other soap tested. 

So gentle! New, quick Lux has no 
harmful alkali—leaves hands lovely in 
spite of dishwashing. Use new, quick Lux 
for your dishes. Buy the BIG box. 


Here’s how 
Mrs. Daniel Nettles 
(right) like hundreds ' 
of other women 
made the one- 
hand test of dishwashing 

soaps, under conditions similar 
to home dishwashing... 


Soap uBR 
Os 


LUX 


For 20 minutes, 3 times a day, 
Mrs. Nettles put her right hand 
in a dishpanful of new, quick 
Lux suds—her left hand in suds 
from Soap ‘“‘B.”’ Scientists exam- 
ined her hands regularly, kept 
careful records. 


In the same familiar box— 
at no extra cost to you! 
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new moon, now a little man—Johanna 
hugging the doll Emma had brought, and 
Piet dangling the baby panda. 

“Emma!” Addie burst out with a 
laugh. “Do you remember the pig?” 

While they were laughing came a bark- 
ing and a scratching at the door, and 
Johanna and Piet ran to let in their 
friend Doc. 

As the children were busy brushing him 
off, Emma said, very low: “Oh, Addie— 
when he came home fixed up for Christ- 
mas—and I knew you had remembered 
—were telling me you remembered—” 

Addie had been sitting with her back 
to Doc. She turned now, and saw that 
the bow she had tied on Johanna at this 
moment adorned Emma’s dog Doc. 

And Emma thought she had done this! 
A Schultz thought a Morrisoa had made 
the first move. 


Ah, there was danger in that moment 
—danger the world has faced time and 
again! Old bitter loyalties—resentments 
of many years—there, ready to rush in. 

But something else came flooding into 
this moment: it was the children who had 
done this. The children whom hate had 
driven here—brought love. How strange 
that this could be! Like a miracle! 

She was afraid she was going to cry, so 
when Doc came sniffing up to the table, 
she said, almost crossly: “Why, Emma 
Schultz—that dog’s hungry! 

“Tl tell you, children,” she went on: 
“what do you say we give him our beef 
stew—for tomorrow we'll have turkey?” 

Doc knew it was to be for him and was 
dancing all around, his big bow bobbing. 
“Say Merry Christmas!” cried Addie, 
holding high the plate. Doc barked a 
hearty “Merry Christmas”—and they all 


COUNTRY 


Woodrow Wilson and Theodore Roose- 
velt—the Wilson tide that washed the 
Democrats into power; the Roosevelt 
name that invested this untried youth 
with a special value to the Democrats. 

He made, apparently, a fairly good as- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy. As soon 
as he found himself in that office, he did, 
of course, precisely what you would ex- 
pect of the youth who wanted to go to 
Annapolis, who collected naval battle 
scenes, worshiped warships. The world 
was in profound peace. But before he 
was on the job a month he began to 
clamor for a big navy. The Democratic 
administration, from Wilson down, was 
little interested in this, if not outright 
unfriendly to it. Roosevelt became al- 
most the only exponent of a big navy in 
the administration. Secretary Daniels was 
suspicious of the idea as well, as of the 
big shipbuilding and steel interests that 
were interested in the subject. So Roose- 
velt was looked upon in the department 
as God’s gift to the admirals. They took 
him to their hearts. He loved the big 
ships, had of course his own flag—the Sec- 
retary’s flag—that flew from the war- 
ships when he boarded them. He enjoyed 
and reveled in the extensive ceremonials. 


CANDIDATE FOR THE VICE-PRESIDENCY 


At the Democratic convention of 1920, 
which nominated James M. Cox of Ohio 
for President, Roosevelt was named as his 
running mate. There was in that cam- 
paign a feeble flicker of the economic 
issues that grew out of Wilson’s first ad- 
ministration and of the economic issues 
created by the war itself. But it is obvi- 
ous after reading the speeches of all the 
candidates that none of them had any 
understanding of these. Labor was in- 
terested in holding fast to the wage scales 
created by the war inflation; farmers were 
eager to keep as much of the crazy war 
prices as they could; everybody wanted 
to have all of the pleasant economic sen- 
sations of the war while at the same time 
being troubled as little as possible by its 
burdens. People as consumers had begun 
to protest against the war prices that had 
become even higher in peace. The popu- 
lation as a whole wanted to retain the 
profits and dividends of the war but be rid 
of its hectic and disturbing fevers. But 
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overshadowing all other issues was the 
foreign policy of President Wilson as rep- 
resented in the League of Nations. 

Roosevelt, as a candidate for Vice- 
President, went about making speeches 
for the League of Nations. With Cox 
and the Democratic congressional candi- 
dates generally he went down to an over- 
whelming defeat—404 electoral votes to 
127. The ticket carried only the South- 
ern States and not all of them, losing 
Tennessee and Oklahoma. 

Of course this was no stain upon the 
escutcheon of Roosevelt. The Demo- 
cratic party was beaten before it named 
its candidates. There was a lively battle 
for the Presidential nomination, but the 
Vice-Presidential spot on the ticket was 
not sought by any important figures in 
the party. The country was sick of the 
turbulence and controversy of the war. 
It was in the midst of the postwar slump. 
It wanted to get back to business under 
a business leadership. It was heartily 
sick of its partnership with Europe and 
wanted to become disentangled. It was 
disillusioned of its chivalric aims for 
which it had fought, by the cold cruelty 
of the peace treaty and the selfishness of 
the victorious empires. It wanted to get 
on with its business. And the party of 
Woodrow Wilson didn’t have a chance. 
With that defeat Roosevelt passed out of 
public life until 1928, when he was nomi- 
nated for governor of New York. 


GovERNoR oF NEW York 


A fair estimate of Roosevelt as gover- 
nor would be that he had been a fair 
executive but in no sense a brilliant one. 
He had an excellent record in his support 
of those policies for social justice for the 
workers and the poor that had been initi- 
ated by Smith, but he did not have much 
success in passing the laws he supported. 
He did not get along well with the legis- 
lature. Like Smith, he had to contend 
with Republican majorities. And he did 
not seem to know how to get out of them 
as much as Smith did. While his record 
on social justice was good, his record on 
finance was quite bad. In his last year 
he had a deficit of $48,000,000 and had 
put the State in the red to the extent of 
nearly $90,000,000. He had increased 
the bonded indebtedness by $111,000,000. 


watched Doc Schultz devour the Morrison 
stew. 

The children clapped their hands at the 
speed with which he cleaned the plate. 
Emma and Addie smiled at one another— 
so much alive and warm between them. 
Dogs of other years were wearing their 
Christmas bows and cleaning their plates. 
In a changing world of many sorrows, it 
can be sad to remember alone. But when 
friends share dear memories—a fire in the 
cold, light in the darkness... . 

And right there the children began a 
great clatter, running round in circles with 
Doc. Why, they weren’t a bit afraid— 
for all the world as if they knew some- 
thing had happened there amongst them. 
Whether they knew it or not, it was true 
—how blessed and true—that fear flew 
out through the window when love came 
in by the door. 


IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


He had surprised many liberals by his 
veto of a civil-service bill passed by the 
legislature. He had really given more 
time to the campaign for the Presidency 
than to the management of the State. 
He had displayed a singular complacence 
about the spreading economic wreckage 
all about him. On the other hand he had 
had a good record on power. He had gen- 
erally followed Smith’s lead in asserting 
the right of the people of the State to the 
ownership of their rich water-power re- 
sources and the wisdom of having the 
State generate the power and sell it to 
private companies for distribution at the 
power plant, thus holding over the heads 
of the distributors as a weapon for fair 
rates the power to control the current at 
the spigot. Liberals generally approved 
this course. But on the whole, despite his 
good record on subjects like old-age pen- 
sions, labor laws, etc., they were far 
from pleased with him. They feared him. 
They did not like the way he had played 
along with the corrupt Tammany machine 
in New York—only to lose its votes in the 
end. Mostly they felt he had exhibited a 
very disturbing lack of force, or willing- 
ness to battle for things, a tendency to 
compromise. Those who were with him 
were with him with many reservations. 

His subordinates and department heads 
found him hesitant, evasive, difficult to 
follow. They never quite knew where he 
stood, when he was really behind them, 
when he might step away. There is no 
doubt that his habit was to seek to please 
everyone, to court everybody’s approval. 
Every caller went away feeling he had a 
friend in the governor who was in agree- 
ment with him. The stories on this point 
are well authenticated and innumerable. 
One well-known reporter, friendly to 
Roosevelt, wrote: “Those having dealings 
with him find the effusiveness of his good 
will a hindrance, for they often leave a 
meeting with the impression that he is 
committed to one policy, only to find that 
he advocates its opposite.” It is very 
difficult to find any of those who served 
under him as governor who do not hold 
this view. 


CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENCY 


Indeed, it is interesting here to make a 
brief inventory of the man who was now 


about to be made into a great national 
figure and hero—to look for an instant at 
what we might call the raw material with 
which the publicity men and the public 
imagination would work in the coming 
“build-up” of a new public figure. He 
was fifty years old, six feet one, broad- 
shouldered, handsome, with that kind of 
distinguished visage we are accustomed 
to in actors. He had a good voice. It 
had not been very successful in platform 
speaking, but over the radio it had a 
special quality of clarity and charm. He 
was crippled, but in the best of health. 
He had an extraordinarily agreeable man- 
ner amounting to charm and an exuberant 
friendliness that everyone seemed to like. 
He was a man who had avoided quarrels 
and controversies, so that he had few 
enemies. He knew little or nothing of 
economics, confessed freely his ignorance 
of taxation, and was quite naive on the 
subject of finance. He was not a student, 
not a reader, not interested in either the 
mundane or the transcendental sciences. 
Even Emil Ludwig, in his official biogra- 
phy gotten mostly from Roosevelt him- 
self, observes that Roosevelt was “remote 
alike from religion and philosophy.” He 
was not a thinker. He was a man of 
impressions and leanings and sentiments. 
What he knew he picked up mostly in 
conversation—a scrap here, a bit there. 

He had a number of hobbies. First 
was his love of his picture collection of 
battleships and his interest in war vessels, 
particularly old war vessels and old naval 
books. He liked to sail a boat. He was 
deeply interested in the Warm Springs 
Foundation established for the cure and 
research of infantile paralysis. He found 
a great deal of pleasure in his stamp col- 
lection. In those moments when other 
men are apt to turn to a book, Roosevelt 
will turn to his stamp albums. His 
knowledge of history, science, philosophy, 
literature was quite limited. He knew the 
political history of his time, but it was 
largely the story of men and personalities 
rather than of measures and movements. 
Indeed, Roosevelt thinks in terms of per- 
sonalities. To him a political question is 
a difference of opinion between two men. 
He feels he can solve a question by bring- 
ing both men together and getting them 
to shake hands and stop arguing. 

He had never done very much writing. 
He was one of those many public men 
who were willing to have their speeches 
written for them. But he was an excel- 
lent reader. He was warm-hearted, gen- 
erous in his sympathies, wanted to do 
something for the underdog. He was 
vacillating, indecisive, but impulsive. 
That is, he would put off action or de- 
cision on most things until driven to act, 
but might at any moment, without very 
much calculation and on the impulse of 
the instant, rush into some course or 
movement. He was a good talker in con- 
versation, chatty, pleasant, voluble. This 
was the man who was soon to be pre- 
sented to the American people as the 
figure to lead it out of the wilderness. 


THE POLITICIAN OF THE LorRD 


Not least among the gifts of fortune to 
Roosevelt was that he should be misun- 
derstood by both his followers and his 
enemies. His followers glorified him as 
a superman, a great, wise, powerful, be- 
nevolent friend of the people. His ene- 
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mies glorified him as a would-be dictator, 
contriving with demoniac cleverness the 
destruction of our liberties and the social- 
ization of their factories and counting- 
houses. In both cases they glorified him. 

It would be a far easier problem for 
his foes if he were this potential dictator. 
The country would soon take his measure 
and there would be a swift end of him. 
But Roosevelt is no dictator. And he has 
not the slightest intention of upsetting the 
present system. He has none of the 
qualities that make a dictator. He has 
none of the blazing certainty about his 
program that marks, for instance, a mind 
like Hitler’s or Mussolini’s. No man is 
capable of the ruthless march over skulls 
and through blood who does not feel a 
burning conviction upon some few central 
points and who is prepared to push ahead 
regardless of cost of opinion. Roosevelt 
could not play the réle of dictator because 
too many people would hate him and he 
could not endure that. He went to 
Georgia to purge Senator George. After 
making a speech against the Senator, 
filled with innuendoes rather than direct 
shots, George went up to him and told 
him he would have to fight back. Roose- 
velt shook George’s hand warmly and 
said: “God bless you, Walter!” Critics 
have said he likes to have yes-men around 
him. But in fact there is no one in the 
White House who is a more inveterate 
yes-man than the President himself. It is 
almost impossible to go to him with a 
point of view without coming away feel- 
ing that he is in complete agreement with 
you. This is not the stuff of which dicta- 
tors are made. 

But the President has the stuff that 
paves the way for dictators. A demo- 
cratic people will never yield despotic 
powers to a dictator. First some be- 
nevolent person whose good intentions 
they respect must come along and, for 
perfectly good reasons, ask them to 
weaken those safeguards that freemen 


have set up through the centuries to pro- 
tect them from the political tyrant. Hav- 
ing broken them down for their benevol- 
ent friend, the breach remains for the 
dictator to march through when he ap- 
pears. If he comes he will be a far more 
assertive, self-assured, ruthless man than 
Franklin Roosevelt. But he will find his 
path made easier if not wholly possible 
through those breaks and cracks in the 
democratic processes which Roosevelt 
made with good intentions. 

He did lose his head. And that is 
somewhat understandable. Roosevelt is 
a vain man, but not truculently vain. He 
made some very commendable conces- 
sions about his understanding of the grave 
problems of the economic world when he 
began. But then came the episode of 
the crash—that utterly astonishing col- 
lapse of everything, with all the pageantry 
of the inauguration, the acclaim of the 
people, a whole nation turning to this 
smiling, happy new chief; the many or- 
ders and commands he gave, most of them 
worked out for him behind the scenes 
while he was busy with the details of the 
inaugural parade; and then the sudden 
recovery of the nation’s morale. He 
stood like a hero in the center of that 
historic scene. Then came the billions. 
Senators, officials, leaders from every- 
where flocked to him to ask for money 
and sing his praises. I dare say a man— 
even though a quite ordinary one—sitting 
alone in his room at night, may be for- 
given if he thinks to himself: “By golly! 
Maybe I’m pretty good after all.” 

The greatest disservice to Franklin 
Roosevelt was the 1936 election, when 
he carried every State save two small 
ones. After that the man’s usefulness to 
the country was ended. It was this that 
sent him off on that fatal adventure of 
the Court plan. There aguin he proceeded 
as he did about the airplanes. Men had 
been talking about naming an extra judge 
or two. When someone—Attorney Gen- 


eral Cummings—gave him a plan for six 
new judges, it fired him at once, just as 
the suggestion of fifty thousand airplanes, 
however impossible, fired his imagination. 
It was audacious. It was spectacular. 
He would conquer the Court utterly. He 
notified the Democratic leaders in Con- 
gress like a monarch issuing orders to his 
ministers in his cabinet. He announced 
it to one of his field generals thus: “Well,” 
he said, “I have decided to pack the 
Court.” He had lost his bearings. The 
crushing defeat he suffered split his party 
and embittered him. The extent to which 
he has lost the confidence of his own 
party in Congress is not even suspected 
by the public. 


An “APPALLINGLY OPEN” MIND 


Politics, vacillation, the eternal strain- 
ing after cleverness, a mind, as H. G. 
Wells observed of the President, “ap- 
pallingly open,” open indeed at both ends, 
through which all sorts of half-baked 
ideas flow, love of the spectacular, pre- 
occupation with war problems and the 
affairs of Europe, and only a dim per- 
ception of the profound problems of 
economics and finance that dominate our 
scene, good intentions mixed with con- 
fused ethical concepts—these have 
brought the President to the tragic point 
where the only thing that can save his 
régime is to take the country off into a 
war hysteria. 

Seven years after he took office there 
are eleven million unemployed, private 
investment is dead, the farm problem is 
precisely where he found it. He put 
through some social reforms that the 
country was yelling for. But these social 
reforms have to be almost completely over- 
hauled. As for recovery—the President 
has not one plan. The cost of all this 
has been twenty-two billion dollars, all 
yet to be paid. 

If it has all happened that way, it is 
because Franklin D. Roosevelt is that way. 


WOULD YOU STICK OR WOULDN’T YOU? 


Claudia called good-by to them from 
the window. David answered by walking 
bowlegged, and waving at his ears—Bobby 
doubled with delight. A passer-by turned 
to look at them. Claudia laughed. 

Matthew was waiting for his breakfast. 
His eyes narrowed when he saw the dish 
of cereal. Claudia narrowed her eyes too. 
She said, and meant it from the depths of 
her being: “Young man, I mean business.” 
He appeared to understand that her words 
were not an idle threat, that this was an 
ultimatum. The cereal vanished, each 
mouthful accompanied by its proper swal- 
low. Triumph rose in Claudia’s breast. 
The ogre of Matthew was no longer. 

At ten o’clock she was ready to go 
marketing. With a sense of guilt, she 
headed for a new and pretentious chain- 
store on Madison Avenue. 

She lost her head a little. She bought 
an imported cheese, and a jar of caviar, 
and the most extravagant coffee. 

She made friends with the butcher. 
“What beautiful salami,” she flattered 
him, as she bought lamb-chops and a 
steak. He cut off a slice and passed it to 
her on the flat of his knife. “With proper 
management,” she decided, “Matthew and 
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I could eke out quite an adequate lunch 
here every day.” 

On her way to call for Bobby at school, 
she sent flowers for Lisa’s funeral. She 
knew that Bertha would like it. Indeed, 
she addressed the card to Bertha. “To 
Bertha,” she wrote, “with all the love of 
all the Horneledges.” In her heart, she 
wrote another note: “Darling Bertha, I 
am so happy because what I told you last 
night wasn’t a lie after all; I can really 
manage beautifully. P.S. And Tm 
actually loving it.” 


UT by Wednesday, work on the silver 

and the kitchen floor had caught up 
with her, and she had stopped loving it. 
Bertha came that evening with Fritz, both 
of them looking like strangers in their 
decent mourning. “Ach, you are tired,” 
Bertha discerned at once, “and I cannot 
even stay with you until you find some- 
body else. That hurts me.” 

“But I can stay on at the farm until I 
have trained a man to take my place,” 
Fritz eagerly put in. “And we were think- 
ing, Bertha and I—” He hesitated. Fritz 
hated to ask favors, but Bertha knew no 
pride when it came to those she loved. 


“Would you maybe want Edward, Lisa’s 
husband?” she came out with it. “He is 
a nice boy. He is young—too young to 
have got married and have a family.” 

“Wasn’t he a salesman for some manu- 
facturing firm?” David queried. 

“Yes. And that was his great mistake,” 
said Fritz. ‘Edward is a country boy. He 
should have stayed with the land.” 

“T think we’re fortunate to get him,” 
said David. 

“So do I,” said Claudia. 

With a farmer so promptly supplied by 
heaven, they imagined that fortune would 
continue to smile on them. They imagined 
that the world was full of good plain cooks 
with gentle hearts, who would be glad to 
live out in the country in a charmingly 
remodeled farmhouse. “All I’ve to do,” 
said Claudia, “is go to an agency.” 

She went the next morning, while Ber- 
tha’s cousin stayed with Matthew. She 
had never been to an agency before; she 
took a seat in the large central room, with 
its many windows sealed tight against the 
soft spring day, and watched with interest 
the little groups of twos sitting all about. 
Finally the manager, escorted a flat-faced 
girl to Claudia’s side. “I’ve brought you 


Anna,” she said. “Anna has lovely refer- 
ences; we’ve placed her many times.” 

Anna sat down. Claudia cleared her 
throat, and said: ‘How do you do, Anna.” 

Anna, habitué of agencies, had no time 
for idle chatter. She began the interview 
at once, in-broken stolid English. “You 
live in country? ... How much company 
you have? .. . You expect me cook dinner 
and also wait on table? .. . How many 
children—” 

“Look here,” Claudia interjected. “I'd 
like to ask a few questions too.” 

Anna rose with a short derisive laugh. 
“T prefer to work for business couple.” 
She moved off, her head in the air. 

By noon Claudia’s spirit was completely 
crushed. The sweet memory of last Sun- 
day was like a dream that had never been. 
A third baby, indeed! “I can’t even get 
away with two,” she thought unhappily. 

The manager said: “What you really 
need is a mother’s helper.” 

Mother’s helper. The very words had 
a friendly ring. Hope revived in Claudia’s 
heart. 

“Of course, we don’t go in for mothers’ 
helpers at the agency,” the manager con- 
tinued, “but you might try advertising in 
the paper. And if you don’t get suited, 
come back again.” 

“Thank you,” said Claudia gratefully. 

She composed and recomposed the ad- 
vertisement, and read it to David when 
he came home. “MorTHer’s HELPER FOR 
YOUNG COUPLE. PLAIN COOKING. Two 
CHILDREN. LIGHT LAUNDRY. CHARMING 
ROOM AND BATH AMID PLEASANT COUNTRY 
SURROUNDINGS.” 

“Tt’s like poetry,” he assured her. “I 
wouldn’t mind taking the job myself.” 

“Youll probably get it. Judging by 
today, I won’t have a single answer.” 


HE was wrong. The house-telephone 
began to ring like mad before breakfast 
the next morning. 

Bobby was agreeably surprised at all 
the bell-ringing. “Are we having a party?” 
he wanted to know. 

“A surprise party!”’ Claudia caroled. 

He was a little taken aback because the 
first guest was very old, and had no teeth, 
Claudia was a little taken aback too. “I 
think she drank,” she told David in a 
small voice. 

“No think about it,” David said. 

The elevator door slid open. A high- 
school girl emerged. She was plastered 
with lip-stick, and her jaws worked busily. 
“You the party advertised for mother’s 
helper?” she inquired. 

Claudia used her wits, “The position 
is filled,” she said, and added pleasantly: 
“T’ve just engaged this gentleman.” 

Two new applicants filled the door- 
way—a mammoth colored woman, reek- 
ing of perfume, and an elderly lady with a 
small, refined mouth, and blue-white hair. 

“T’m sorry,” Claudia stammered, with 
an ache of pity in her heart. “The po- 
sition’s filled.” 

“T feel as if I’ve touched tragedy,” 
Claudia told David that evening, as she 
wearily undressed for bed. 

“You're a nice girl,” said David, “I 
like you.” 

“That’s not very exciting—just to like 
me.” 

He sat down beside her, and pulled her 
to him. “Don’t you believe it,” he told 
her huskily. “To like the person you 
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your dollar bills go? 
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unaccountably. Half dollars turn into 
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and the dimes vanish into thin air. 


For all you know, you may be spend- 
ing this money wastefully. But because 
it is only change, you don’t worry. 

But do this: Compare what you have 
today, with what you have earned in 
your working years, and you will realize 
how much of your money has vanished. 
You will realize, suddenly, that you 
could and should have made a good start 
toward accumulating money for your 
future. 
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more abundant future. 
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love—that’s marriage.” 
“And it’s exciting.” 

She forgot everything. She forgot how 
much she missed Bertha; she even forgot 
the pots from supper that she had left 
soaking in the sink. 


He kissed her. 


HE was “without” for almost two 
weeks. “This is hell,” said David. 
Claudia was too tired to say anything. 

One morning David stayed home from 
the office to look after Matthew, while 
Claudia, in sheer desperation, went back 
to the agency. The manager felt sorry for 
her. “Help is very scarce now, but I’m 
going to try to get Minnie for you,” she 
said. ‘““Minnie’s just finished working two 
years on Park Avenue. But of course she 
won’t take a position with children and 
light wash for less than eighty-five dol- 
lars.” 

Eighty-five dollars! It would knock 
their budget into the middle of next year. 
“Wait,” said Claudia. “I'll phone my 
husband.” 

“Take her!’ David shouted over the 
wire. “Pay her anything!” 

Minnie arrived that same evening. She 
looked about the kitchen. She didn’t seem 
to think much of it. 

“We have a lovely kitchen in the coun- 
try,” Claudia explained. 

Minnie was interested only in the here 
and now. “I don’t see no mop,” she said. 
“Where’s the mop?” 

“My last maid” (Claudia always choked 
when it came to calling Bertha a maid) 
“didn’t use a mop.” 

Minnie was horrified. “Didn’t she never 
clean her floor up?” 

“She used a scrubbing-brush.” 

Minnie snorted, “Them things! How’s 
a girl going to use one of them if she don’t 
get down on her hands and knees?” 

Claudia refrained from the retort ob- 
vious. “I'll buy you a mop,” she said 
hastily, remembering David’s ominous 
demonstration of fraying nerves. “We 
need to get out,” she thought. “I’m not 
crazy about leaving the children, but we'll 
go to a movie tomorrow night.” It wasn’t 
the movie that counted; it was the idea of 
going off by themselves. 

But David didn’t go to the movies the 
next night. He ate no supper, although 
Minnie’s roast of lamb was passable; and 
Claudia, with her heart a sick lump of fear 
within her, hurried for the thermometer. 

He made a fuss, of course. But reluc- 
tantly he opened his lips to receive it. 
“I’m a henpecked man,” he mumbled. 

“Shut up. How do you expect it to 
register?” 

He read it first, holding her off with his 
arm. When finally she succeeded in wrest- 
ing it from him, he looked ashamed, 
apologetic. “Damn’ thing’s out of order,” 
he told her a little foolishly. 

“What’s on a thermometer to get out 
of order, you idiot?” She stared at it. 
“Why, it’s a hundred and two!” she whis- 
pered, aghast—and she called the doctor. 

“It’s your left tonsil,” said the doctor. 
“Stay in bed for a few days and take 
plenty of liquids.” 

Fortunately, the next day was Sunday. 
“Tl stay home,” David magnanimously 
consented. 

It was a strangely muted Sunday. At 
twelve o’clock David’s temperature had 
risen to a hundred and three. “Is Daddy 
sick?” Bobby asked in muffled tones, His 


world was falling to pieces. He moved 
like a little shadow through the rooms. 
Minnie didn’t play with him—she didn’t 
even notice him. “Get out of my kitchen,” 
she adjured him brusquely. ‘For pity’s 
sake, how can I fix lunch if you’re under 
my feet?” She was angry because Mat- 
thew had played tricks with his food. “I 
saw Minnie slap Matthew,” Bobby told 
Claudia. “She slapped him twice.” 

At two o’clock the kitchen was de- 
serted—the floor smeary with a hasty 
mopping-up, and damp dishtowels hang- 
ing limply from the rack. 

She knocked on Minnie’s door. Minnie 
opened it on a crack. Claudia closed her 
nostrils against the shock of air, heavy 
with lack of ventilation. 

“What is it?” said Minnie. 

“JT just wanted to ask you please to stop 
at the druggist for some rubbing-alcohol 
on your way home from the park.” 

The door opened wider, and Claudia 
caught a glimpse of unmade bed and lit- 
tered bureau. Minnie ventured forth, 
fully dressed in a black checked suit, and 
a hat with two red feathers on it. “I aint 
taking no kids out on my day off,” she an- 
nounced shrilly. “I always got every 
Thursday and every other Sunday, and I 
aint changing for anybody.” 

Claudia recoiled from the girl’s crude- 
ness. “But this is your first Sunday here,” 
she pointed out reasonably, “And there’s 
sickness in the house—” 

Minnie gave her strident laugh. “Well, 
that aint my fault, is it? You got your 
rights and I got my rights—” 

“You might have rights, but I don’t 
think you have very much heart,” said 
Claudia quietly. 

“Heart!” Minnie echoed on a crescendo 
of derision. ‘“What’s heart got to do with 
it? I do my work, don’t I? What more 
do you expect of a girl?” 

“A great deal more. Pack your clothes, 
and get out!” said a voice behind them. 

Minnie’s mouth fell open. Claudia 
wheeled in concern. “David! Will you 
go back to bed!” she implored. 

David swept her aside. “TI’ll attend to 
this,” he said. 

Minnie deflated like a burst balloon. 
She looked a little frightened. “I didn’t 
say nothing about leaving.” She grew 
canny. ‘But if you want to send me, 
you have to pay me my full month’s sal- 
ary!” she finished with triumph. 

David’s blue eyes turned to steel. 
“You'll get paid what you should. And 
youll leave your room clean, or you 
won’t get paid at all.” 

“Tl call the police!” screamed Minnie. 

“That’s an excellent idea,” said David. 

Without another word, Minnie flounced 
to the kitchen for a broom. 

“My hero!” Claudia breathed. And 
then David sneezed, and she remembered 
that he had a hundred and three. She 
dragged him back to bed. He balked at 
climbing in. “My fever’s down,” he pro- 
tested. “I feel fine. I want a highball 
and a cigarette.” 

“Very well. Prove it to me.” 

He took his temperature. She watched 
him like a hawk, alert for monkey-busi- 
ness. Twice he opened his mouth to show 
his tongue was on it. 

Bobby heard noises, and tiptoed to the 
door. Claudia swooped him in her arms. 
“Darling!” she cried. “Guess what! Min- 
nie’s gone, and Daddy’s normal!” 


Bobby’s little face grew young again. 
He said: “I hated Minnie.” 

There was Mollie, too. 

“Mollie isn’t very bright,” David ad- 
mitted. She had boiled his best wool 
socks and now Bobby was wearing them. 

“My feller don’t like I should go out 
and live in the country,” Mollie confessed 
at the end of the first week. Claudia was 
glad it could end so painlessly. 

Then there was Katy—who didn’t have 
a “feller,” but had girl-friends. Much 
of the day Katy hung on the telephone, 
conversing in lowered tones, shot through 
with bursts of intimate laughter. “Well, 
of all things—aint she the scream—lI’ll 
talk it over with you when I see you 
Thursday—” 

On Thursdays, Katy held a salon in her 
room, from two to four, when they all 
tripped out for a gay evening. All of 
Katy’s friends were dressed like Katy; 
silk dresses, patent-leather slippers sans 
heels and toes; permanent waves, designed 
to last forever. 

“We're leaving fer the farm in a 
couple of weeks,” Claudia warned her 
frankly. “It’s very quiet up there. Aren’t 
you going to miss all this social life?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am,” Katy blithely ex- 
plained. ‘“We’ve all found places in Con- 
necticut for the summer, and we’re chip- 
pin’ in to buy a car so’s we can get around 
to visit. The only thing,” she acknowl- 
edged regretfully, “I wisht I was a little 
nearer to the beach.” 

“I’m sorry,” Claudia said. “We’re quite 
far inland.” 

She was prepared for it when Katy an- 
nounced, shortly after, that she had had 
the good fortune to find a place directly 
on the water-front. “Two in family, and 
they only come up week-ends.” 

“Splendid,” Claudia applauded. She 
mourned Katy’s departure not at all. “She 
wouldn’t have stayed after September 
anyway,” she told David the morning 
after Katy left. “We were merely a pawn 
in her summer plans.” She poured his 


coffee, and placed it before him. ‘Smell 
of that,” she said. 
He sniffed and rolled his eyes. “After 


Katy’s slops, it’s marvelous.” 


Ci thought this as good a time 
as any to broach what was in her 
mind. “Darling, listen—” she began. “I’ve 
been thinking.” 

“Don’t,” he advised, looking worried. 
“Just stick to feeling. It’s safer, with a 
brain like yours.” 

“This has feelings in it too. And com- 
mon sense. And logic. I want to do this 
job myself.” 

He frowned. “You mean, do without 
a maid entirely?” 

“Tt’d be much easier, really,” she 
eagerly pointed out. “For weeks, all I’ve 
done is clean up after them, and get ready 
for the next one. And the work isn’t hard, 
now that I’ve got the swing of it. All I 
have to do, is put myself in the proper 
frame of thought. Look at it as a job, 
and not as something that irks me. After 
all, millions of women do their house- 
work and take care of their children. 
Why should I be different?” 

It was a good-sized speech. She felt a 
little breathless after it. For a long mo- 
ment David was silent. He almost looked 
as if he were going to say that it was a 
good idea. 


“Tt’ll cut down all along the line,” 
Claudia urged. “You'd be surprised, the 
difference in the bills when I’m alone.” 

“T believe that,” David said at last. 
“And it’s swell to know that if you ever 
had to, you could, and would. That’s 
about as much as any man could ask for.” 

She was abashed, because it was such 
a little thing she had offered to do—no 
more than a woman’s duty, actually. 


“T could manage,” she repeated. “I’m 
sure J could.” 
“Maybe that’s all that’s necessary. 


Knowing how, and being willing to.” He 
glanced at his watch. “I’m late—have to 
hurry, darling.” He dropped a kiss on her 
nose, and gave her a friendly bat across 
the ear. “You get yourself a maid, and 
stop this nonsense.” 

“Oh, you!” she sputtered. “Anyway, 
to hear you talk, you’d think all I had to 
do was whistle, and a wonderful maid 
would appear, like Aladdin’s lamp!” 

“That’s one thing we haven’t tried,” he 
remarked mildly. ‘‘Whistling.” 

Afterward she racked her brains to re- 
call the specific content of that conversa- 
tion. Certainly, she hadn’t whistled. 


‘HE whole performance, from begin- 
ning to end, smacked of some higher 
inspiration—the way she’d rescued the 
newspaper after she’d tossed it out, the 
way she’d called up in answer to Jane’s 
modest advertisement, the way Jane had 
come at once, even after Claudia told her 
that there were children, and a farm in 
the country, and Great Dane dogs. 

It hadn’t taken five minutes to engage 
Jane. It hadn’t taken Jane five minutes 
to decide that it was just the sort of place 
she wanted. “I could start in at once,” 
she said. “As soon as I can get back to 
my rooming-house, and pack my clothes.” 

David said, as he caught a glimpse of 
her that evening in the kitchen: “She 
looks like a Madonna.” 

“She does,” Claudia agreed. Jane had 
sad dark eyes in an oval face, and soft 
black wings of hair with streaks of white. 
When she smiled, she became young. 
When her face was quiet, it told no tales: 
she might have been twenty, or fifty. “I 
think she’s about thirty,” Claudia said. 

“Didn’t you ask her?” David queried. 

“T didn’t ask her anything.” 

“Why not?” 

“T don’t know,” said Claudia. “It didn’t 
seem necessary. It was a sort of a mir- 
acle, her coming.” 

“Hey, wait a minute!” said David, who 
didn’t believe in miracles. ‘You can’t 
take people off the streets these days with- 
out knowing who they are, or anything 
about them.” 

Claudia shrugged. “I have the name 
and telephone of the woman she worked 
for last. The only place she ever had, in 
fact. She was there eight months.” 

“Didn’t you call up?” 

“T didn’t see much sense in it. Look at 
Minnie. She had references—good ones.” 

“But you don’t get the point,” said 
David darkly. “She might be a drug- 
addict; she might be part of a racket—” 

“Jane wants you,” Bobby interrupted 
from the doorway. “I helped her shell 
the peas,” he added righteously. 

Claudia hurried to the kitchen. It was 
orderly, with the plates warming on the 
stove. Jane, unflurried, was mixing French 
dressing in a bowl. 
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“T hear Bobby helped. What can I do 
to help?” asked Claudia. “I’ll feed Mat- 
thew for you,” she offered generously, 

““Matthew’s had his supper.” Jane nod- 
ded toward the empty tray. “He had two 
dishes of prunes,” she said, a little proud- 
ly. “What I wanted to find out, do you 
care for garlic in your salad-dressing?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“And the steak. Do you like it rare? 
When I know your ways,” she hastened 
to explain, “I won’t need to be pestering 
you with questions—” 

“When I know your ways.” The phrase 
caught and sang in Claudia’s heart. 
“David’s crazy,” she thought. “He doesn’t 
know a miracle from a hole in the wall.” 

He admitted, however, that Jane was an 
excellent cook, and that her eyes were 
lovely, and that, judging by the way she 
said ’*twould, and whilst, there was Scotch 
or Irish in her, though she’d been born in 
America. 

“Didn’t you find out where her relatives 
were?” 

“She hasn’t any,” said Claudia happily. 
“Nor boy-friends nor girl-friends.” 

“Why?” asked David starkly. 

“TI don’t know. It seemed so prying to 
ask a lot of questions that weren’t any of 
my business.” 

“T wish you’d get it through your head 
that it is your business, You’ve got two 
children to consider.” 

That settled it. She called up for Jane’s 
references that same evening. 

“The Mattaway residence. 
ing, please?” 


Who’s call- 


catch in the pond because there were none. 
This occupied the rest of June and that 
July, when his father and mother were 
away in Ireland. He led a lonely life of 
“make believe” during those five weeks of 
summer weather, with gun, wigwam, wa- 
ter and canoe; and, however hard his 
active little brain tried to keep the sense 
of beauty away, she did creep in on him 
for a second now and then, perching on 
the wing of a dragon-fly, glistening on the 
water lilies, or brushing his eyes with her 
blue as he lay on his back in ambush. 
“Auntie” June, who had been left in 
charge, had a “grown-up” in the house, 
with a cough, and a large piece of putty 
which he was making into a face; so she 
hardly ever came down to see him in the 
pond. Once, however, she brought with 
her two other “grown-ups.” Little Jon, 
who happened to have painted his naked 
self bright blue and yellow in stripes out 
of his father’s water-colour box, and put 
some duck’s feathers in his hair, saw 
them coming, and ambushed himself 
among the willows. As he had foreseen, 
they came at once to his wigwam and knelt 
down to look inside, so that with a blood- 
curdling yell he was able to take the 
scalps of “Auntie” June and the woman 
“grown-up” in an almost complete man- 
ner before they kissed him. The names of 
the two grown-ups were “Auntie” Holly 
and “Uncle” Val, who had a brown face 
and a little limp, and laughed at him ter- 
ribly. He took a fancy to “Auntie” Holly, 
who seemed to be a sister too; but they 
both went away the same afternoon and he 
did not see them again. Three days be- 


Eventually Mrs. Mattaway came to the 
telephone, sounding like a_high-busted 
woman in a dinner-dress, who had been 
playing bridge. 

“Who is this?” she demanded, at once 
curious, and distrustful. 

Claudia was most polite, reluctant to 
disturb. “If you’d be good enough to tell 
me something about Jane Foskett, whom 
you employed as housekeeper?” 

The name of Jane Foskett seemed to 
have a peculiar effect upon Mrs. Matta- 
way. David, sitting on the other side of 
the room, could hear the excited squeak- 
ing of her high-pitched voice. He put 
aside his book. He said, with a frown: 
“What the hell is biting her?” 

Claudia motioned him to be quiet. She 
kept on listening to Mrs. Mattaway, whose 
voice grew shriller and shriller, until it 
sounded, oddly, like the scream of Min- 
nie’s voice. “Thank you,” Claudia man- 
aged to break in. “Thank you very much. 
I appreciate your frankness. -Naturally, 
under the circumstances, I wouldn’t dream 
of keeping Jane—” 

She hung up. David rose, demanding: 
“What do you mean, you wouldn’t dream 
of keeping Jane?” 

“David,” said Claudia, through lips that 
felt like wood, “you were right. Mrs. 
Mattaway says Jane’s a dreadful person. 
She said she opened a letter of Jane’s 
that came from Sing Sing, and Jane had 
been keeping company with a jail-bird, 
going up to see him whenever she was 
off—” 

“Go on,” said David ominously. 


AWAKENING 
(Continued from page 53) 


fore his father and mother were to come 
home “Auntie” June also went off in a 
great hurry, taking the “grown-up” who 
coughed and his piece of putty. 

Little Jon was bored and lonely. In 
truth the day of the pond was past, and 
he was filled to the brim of his soul with 
restlessness and the want of something— 
not a tree, not a gun—something soft. 
Those last two days had seemed like 
months in spite of Cast Up by the Sea, 
wherein he was reading about Mother Lee 
and her terrible wrecking bonfire. He had 
gone up and down the stairs perhaps a 
hundred times in those two days, and 
often from the day nursery, where he 
slept now, had stolen into his mother’s 
room, looked at everything, without 
touching, and on into the dressing-room; 
and standing on one leg beside the bath, 
like Slingsby, had whispered— 

“Ho, ho, ho! Dog my cats!” myste- 
riously, to bring luck. Then, stealing back, 
he had opened his mother’s wardrobe, and 
taken a sniff which seemed to bring him 
nearer to—he didn’t know what. 

He had done this just before he stood 
in the streak of sunlight, debating in 
which of the several ways he should slide 
down the banisters. They all seemed silly, 
and in a sudden languor he began de- 
scending the steps one by one. During 
that descent he could remember his father 
quite distinctly—the short grey beard, the 
deep eyes twinkling, the furrow between 
them, the funny smile, the thin figure 
which always seemed so tall to little Jon; 
but his mother he couldn’t see. All that 
represented her was something swaying 


Claudia bit at her lips. It was hard to 
go on. “The jailbird died. A heart-at- 
tack—that’s what was in the letter. Jane 
asked leave to go up at once; she said he 
was her husband.” 

David’s face got very red around the 
ears, the way they always did when he 
was angry. “That low-down—” He grit- 
ted his teeth, and began anew. “God!” 
he said. “A woman can be the most noble 
and the most ignoble creature on earth—” 

Claudia knew that there was no use in 
arguing, but she didn’t want Jane to hear 
him talk like that; she didn’t want Jane to 
know what Mrs. Mattaway had said. Jane 
had grief in her eyes, not evil; and she 
wore the look of widowhood on her pale 
still face. Jane had no friends, and she 
needed friends. Claudia wished she could 
make David understand how she felt 
about Jane. 

He saw her looking at him. He said, 
furiously, as if the whole thing were 
Claudia’s fault: “What the hell right did 
she have—opening the girl’s letters!” He 
puffed his pipe. ‘Come on,” he said, still 
angrily, “let’s take a walk. Or better yet, 
let’s go to a movie—” 

“But Jane—” Claudia stammered. “The 
children—” 

He caught her roughly by the shoulders, 
and pulled her around to him. “Listen,” 
he said harshly. “If I ever went to jail— 
no matter for what—would you stick, or 
wouldn’t you stick?” 

“Yd stick,” she whispered. She was 
thinking: “Like a fool, I had my miracles 
mixed up!” 


with two dark eyes looking back at him; 
and the scent of her wardrobe. 

Bella was in the hall, drawing aside the 
big curtains, and opening the front door. 
Little Jon said, wheedling: 

“Bella!” 

“Ves, Master Jon.” 

“Do let’s have tea under the oak tree 
when they come; I know they’d like it 
best.” 

“You mean you'd like it best.” 

Little Jon considered. 

“No, they would, to please me.” 

Bella smiled. “Very well, I'll take it 
out if you'll stay quiet here and not get 
into mischief before they come.” 

Little Jon sat down on the bottom step, 
and nodded. Bella came close, and looked 
him over. 

“Get up!” she said. 

Little Jon got up. She scrutinized him 
behind; he was not green, and his knees 
seemed clean. 

“All right!” she said. “My! Aren’t you 
brown? Give me a kiss!” 

And little Jon received a peck on his 
hair. 

“What jam?” he asked. “I’m so tired of 
waiting.” 

“Gooseberry and strawberry.” 

“Num!” They were his favourites! 


EN she was gone he sat still for a 
minute. It was quiet in the big hall 
open to its east end so that he could see 
one of his trees, a brig sailing very slowly 
across the upper lawn. In the outer hall 
shadows were slanting from the pillars. 
Little Jon got up, jumped one of them, 


and walked round the clump of iris plants 
which filled the pool of grey-white marble 
in the centre. The flowers were pretty, 
but only smelled a very little. He stood 
in the open doorway and looked out. 
Suppose—suppose they didn’t come! He 
had waited so long that he felt he could 
not bear that, and his attention slid at 
once from such finality to the dust motes 
in the bluish sunlight coming in. Thrust- 
ing his hand up, he tried to catch some. 
Bella ought to have dusted that piece of 
air! But perhaps they weren’t dust—only 
what sunlight was made of, and he looked 
to see whether the sunlight out of doors 
was the same. It was not. He had said he 
would stay quiet in the hall, but he sim- 
ply couldn’t any more; and crossing the 
gravel of the drive he lay down on the 
grass beyond. 

Pulling six daisies, little Jon named 
them carefully,—Sir Lamorac, Sir Tris- 
tram, Sir Lancelot, Sir Palimedes. Sir 
Bors, Sir Gawain,—and fought them in 
couples till only Sir Lamorac, whom he 
had selected for a specially stout stalk, had 
his head on, and even he, after three en- 
counters, looked worn and waggly. A bee- 
tle was moving slowly in the grass, which 
almost wanted cutting. Every blade was 
a small tree, round whose trunk the beetle 
had to glide. Little Jon stretched out Sir 
Lamorac, feet foremost, and stirred the 
creature up. It scuttled painfully. Little 
Jon laughed, lost interest, and sighed. His 
heart felt empty. He turned over and lay 
on his back. There was a scent of honey 
from the lime trees in flower, and in the 
sky the blue was beautiful, with a few 
white clouds which looked and perhaps 
tasted like lemon ice. He could hear Bob 
playing: “Way down upon de Suwannee 
Ribber” on his concertina, and it made 
him nice and sad. He turned over again 
and put his ear to the ground—Indians 
could hear things coming ever so far— 
but he could hear nothing—only the con- 


certina! And almost instantly he did 
hear a grinding sound, a faint toot. Yes! 
it was a car—coming—coming! Up he 


jumped. Should he wait in the porch, or 
rush upstairs, and as they came in, shout: 
“Look!” and slide slowly down the ban- 
isters, head foremost? Should he? The 
car turned in at the drive. It was too 
late! And he only waited, jumping up 
and down in his excitement. The car 
came quickly, whirred, and stopped. His 
father got out, exactly like life. He bent 
down and little Jon bobbed up—they 
bumped. His father said: 

“Bless us! Well, old man, you are 
brown!” just as he would; and the sense 
of expectation—of something wanted— 
bubbled unextinguished in little Jon. Then, 
with a long, shy look he saw his mother, 
in a blue dress, with a blue motor scarf 
over her cap and hair, smiling. He 
jumped as high as ever he could, twined 
his legs behind her back, and hugged. He 
heard her gasp, and felt her hugging back. 
His eyes, very dark blue just then, looked 
into hers, very dark brown, till her lips 
closed on his eyebrow, and, squeezing with 
all his might, he heard her creak and 
laugh, and say: 

“You are strong, Jon!” 

He slid down at that, and rushed into 
the hall, dragging her by the hand. 

While he was eating his jam beneath 
the oak tree, he noticed things about his 
mother that he had never seemed to see 
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Between my husband and his mother 
...l was going crazy! 


1. When Jim and I were married, and his 
mother came to live with us, I had my 
fingers crossed. His mother is full of old- 


2. That’s when the fireworks began! Morning, 
noon, and night my mother-in-law was fussing. 
“You’d think that child was a hot-house flow- 
er,” she kept raging. “Special diapers—special 
foods—good glory, even a special laxative! 
That baby gets so mollycoddled, it’s a crime.” 


2 


4. Finally it got so bad, I had to do something 
to make mother stop stirring up trouble. “I 
don’t want to hurt your feelings,” I said, “but 
the doctor’s orders are orders. He says a 
baby’s system is delicate—you can’t treat it 
like an adult’s.” 


6. “And golly, mother, you’ve seen how pesky 
Judy acts when she has to take any medicine. 
But she loves the swell taste of Fletcher’s Cas- 
toria.” Well, just then the baby smiled and 
settled it! We haven’t had a squabble since. 


time ideas. We don’t see eye to eye on lots 
of things. But we hit it off great and every- 
thing was swell till little Judy was born. 


3. Then Jim began to side in with her! Said his 
mother was bringing up babies before I was 
born! Boy—did I see red! Did I tell him! “This 
baby is my baby and she’s going to be brought 
up the modern way. Nobody’s going to tell me 
what to do for her except the doctor!” 


5. “That’s why I wouldn’t dream of giving the 
baby anything but Fletcher’s Castoria. It’s 
made especially and only for infants and chil- 
dren. It’s safe—there isn’t a harsh drug in it. 
The doctor says you couldn’t want a better 
laxative than Fletcher’s Castoria for a child.” 


The modern 
— SAFE—laxative made 


especially for children 
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before: Her cheeks for instance were 
creamy, there were silver threads in her 
dark goldy hair, her throat had no knob in 
it like Bella’s, and she went in and out 
softly. He noticed, too, some little lines 
running away from the corners of her 
eyes, and a nice darkness under them. 
She was ever so beautiful, more beautiful 
than “Da” or Mademoiselle, or “Auntie” 
June or even “Auntie” Holly, to whom 
he had taken a fancy; even more beauti- 
ful than Bella, who had pink cheeks and 
came out too suddenly in places. This 
new beautifulness of his mother had a 
kind of particular importance, and he ate 
less than he had expected to. 


HEN tea was over his father wanted 

him to walk around the gardens. He 
had a long conversation with his father 
about things in general, avoiding his pri- 
vate life—Sir Lamorac, the Austrians, and 
the emptiness he had felt these last three 
days, now so suddenly filled up. His fa- 
ther told him of a place called Glenso- 
fantrim, where he and his mother had 
been; and of the little people who came 
out of the ground there when it was very 
quiet. Little Jon came to a halt, with his 
heels apart. 


“Do you really believe they do, 
Daddy?” 

“No, Jon, but I thought you might.” 

“Why?” 


“You're younger than I; and they’re 


fairies.” Little Jon squared the dimple 
in his chin. 

“I don’t believe in fairies. I never 
see any.” 


“Ha!” said his father. 

“Does Mum?” 

His father smiled his funny smile. 

“No; she only sees Pan.” 

“What’s Pan?” 

“The goaty god who skips about in 
wild and beautiful places.” 

“Was he in Glensofantrim?” 

“Mum said so.” 

Little Jon took his heels up, and led on. 

“Did you see him?” 

“No; I only saw Venus Anadyomene.” 

Little Jon reflected; Venus was in his 
book about the Greeks and Trojans. 
Then Anna was her Christian and Dyo- 
mene her surname? 

But it appeared, on inquiry, that it was 
ene word, which meant rising from the 
foam. 

“Did she rise from the foam in Glen- 
sofantrim?” 

“Ves; every day.” 

“What is she like, Daddy?” 

“Like Mum.” 

“Oh! Then she must be—” But he 
stopped at that, rushed at a wall, scram- 
bled up, and promptly scrambled down 
again. The discovery that his mother 
was beautiful was one which he felt must 
absolutely be kept to himself. His fa- 
ther’s cigar, however, took so long to 
smoke, that at last he was compelled to 
say: 

“I want to see what Mum’s brought 
home. Do you mind, Daddy?” 

He pitched the motive low, to absolve 
him from unmanliness, and was a little 
disconcerted when his father looked at 
him right through, heaved an important 
sigh, and answered: 

“All right, old man, you go and love 
her.” 

He went, with a pretence of slowness, 


and then rushed, to make up. He en- 
tered her bedroom from his own, the door 
being open. She was still kneeling before 
a trunk, and he stood close to her, quite 
still. 

She knelt up straight, and said: 

“Well, Jon?” 

“T thought I’d just come and see.” 

Having given and received another hug, 
he mounted the window-seat, and tucking 
his legs up under him watched her un- 
pack. He derived a pleasure from the 
operation such as he had not yet known, 
partly because she was taking out things 
which looked suspicious, and partly be- 
cause he liked to look at her. She moved 
differently from anybody else, especially 
from Bella; she was certainly the refined- 
est-looking person he had ever seen. She 
finished the trunk at last, and knelt down 
in front of him. 

“Have you missed us, Jon?” 

Little Jon nodded, and having thus ad- 
mitted his feelings, continued to nod. 

“But you had ‘Auntie’ June?” 

“Oh! She had a man with a cough.” 

His mother’s face changed, and looked 
almost angry. He added hastily: 

“He was a poor man, Mum; he coughed 
awfully; I—I liked him.” 

His mother put her hands behind his 
waist. 

“You like everybody, Jon?” 

Little Jon considered. 

“Up to a point,” he said. ‘ ‘Auntie’ 
June took me to church one Sunday.” 

“To church? Oh!” 

“She wanted to see how it would af- 
fect me.” 

“And did it?” 

“Yes. I came over all funny, so she 
took me home again very quick. I wasn’t 
sick after all. I went to bed and had hot 
brandy and water, and read The Boys of 
Beechwood. It was scrumptious.” 

His mother bit her lip. 

“When was that?” 

“Oh, about—a long time ago—I wanted 
her to take me again, but she wouldn’t. 
You and Daddy never go to church, do 
you?” 

“No, we don’t.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

His mother smiled. 

“Well, dear, we both of us went when 
we were little. Perhaps we went when 
we were too little.” 

“T see,” said little Jon, “it’s dangerous.” 

“You shall judge for yourself about all 
those things as you grow up.” 

Little Jon replied in a calculating 
manner: 

“T don’t want to grow up, much. I 
don’t want to go to school.” A sudden 
overwhelming desire to say something 
more, to say what he really felt, turned 
him red. “I—I want to stay with you, 
and be your lover, Mum.” 

Then with an instinct to improve the 
situation, he added quickly: “I don’t 
want to go to bed tonight, either. I’m 
simply tired of going to bed, every night.” 

“Have you had any more nightmares?” 

“Only about one. May I leave the 
door open into your room tonight, Mum?” 

“Yes, just a little.” 

Little Jon heaved a sigh of satisfaction. 

“What did you see in Glensofantrim?” 

“Nothing but beauty, darling.” 

“What exactly is beauty?” 

“What exactly is— Oh! 
a poser.” 


Jon, that’s 


“Can I see it, for instance?” 

His mother got up, and sat beside him. 

“You do, every day. The sky is beau- 
tiful, the stars, and moonlit nights, and 
then the birds, the flowers, the trees— 
they’re all beautiful. Look out of the 
window—there’s beauty for you, Jon.” 

“Oh, yes, that’s the view. Is that all?” 

“All? No, The sea is wonderfully 
beautiful, and the waves, with their foam 
flying back.” 

“Did you rise from it every day, 
Mum?” 

His mother smiled. ‘Well, we bathed.” 

Little Jon suddenly reached out and 
caught her neck in his hands. 

“I know,” he said mysteriously, “you're 
it, really, and all the rest is make-be- 
lieve.” 

She sighed, laughed, said: 

“Oh, Jon!” 

Little Jon said critically: 

“Do you think Bella beautiful, for in- 
stance? I hardly do.” 

“Bella is young, that’s something.” 

“But you look younger, Mum. If you 
bump against Bella she hurts. I don’t 
believe ‘Da’ was beautiful, when I come 
to think of it; and Mademoiselle’s almost 
ugly.” 

“Mademoiselle has a very nice face.” 

“Oh, yes; nice. —I love your little 
rays, Mum.” 

“Rays?” 

Little Jon put his finger to the outer 
corner of her eye. 

“Oh! Those? But they’re a sign of 
age.” 

“They come when you smile.” 

“But they usen’t to.” 

“Oh! Well, [ like them. Do you love 
me, Mum?” 

“I do—I do love you, darling.” 

“Ever so?” 

“Ever so!” 

“More than I thought you did?” 

“Much—much more.” 

“Well, so do I; so that makes it even.” 


ONSCIOUS that he had never in his 

life so given himself away, he felt a 
sudden reaction to the manliness of Sir 
Lamorac, Dick Needham, Huck Finn, and 
other heroes. 

“Shall I show you a thing or two?” he 
said; and slipping out of her arms, he 
stood on his head. Then, fired by her 
obvious admiration, he mounted the bed, 
and threw himself head foremost from 
his feet on to his back, without touching 
anything with his hands. He did this 
several times. 

That evening, having inspected what 
they had brought, he stayed up to dinner, 
sitting between them at the little round 
table they used when they were alone. 
He was extremely excited. His mother 
wore a French-grey dress, with creamy 
lace made out of little scriggly roses, 
round her neck, which was browner than 
the lace. He kept looking at her, till at 
last his father’s funny smile made him 
suddenly attentive to his slice of pineap- 
ple. It was later than he had ever stayed 
up, when he went to bed. His mother 
went up with him, and he undressed very 
slowly so as to keep her there. When at 
last he had nothing on but his pajamas, 
he said: 

“Promise you won’t go while I say my 
prayers!” 

“T promise.” 


Kneeling down and plunging his face 
into the bed, little Jon hurried up, under 
his breath, opening one eye now and then, 
to see her standing perfectly still with a 
smile on her face. “Our Father,”’—so 
went his last prayer, “which are in heav- 
en, hallowed be they Mum, thy Kingdom 
Mum—on Earth as it is in heaven, give 
us this day our daily Mum and forgive us 
our trespasses on earth as it is in heaven 
and trespass against us, for thine is the 
evil the power and the glory for ever and 
ever. Amum! Look out!” He sprang, 
and for a long minute remained in her 
arms. Once in bed, he continued to hold 
her hand. 

“You won’t shut the door any more 
than that, will you? Are you going to 
be long, Mum?” 

“T must go down and play to Daddy.” 

“Oh! Well, I shall hear you.” 

“T hope not; you must go to sleep.” 

“T can sleep any night.” 

“Well, this is just a night like any 
other.” 

“Oh, no—it’s extra special.” 

“On extra special nights one always 
sleeps soundest.” 

“But if I go to sleep, Mum, I shan’t 
hear you come up.” 

“Well, when I do, I’ll come in and give 
you a kiss, then if you’re awake you'll 
know, and if you’re not you’ll still know 
you’ve had one.” 

Little Jon sighed. “All right!” he said. 
“T suppose I must put up with that. 
Mum?” 

“Vesgp” 

“What was her name that Daddy be- 
lieves in? Venus Anna Diomedes?” 

“Oh! My angel! Anadyomene.” 

“Yes! but I like my name for you 
much better.” 

“What is yours, Jon?” 

Little Jon answered shyly: 

“Guinevere! It’s out of the Round 
Table—I’ve only just thought of it, only 
of course her hair was down.” 

His mother’s eyes, looking past him, 
seemed to float. 

“You won't forget to come, Mum?” 

“Not if you'll go to sleep.” 

“That’s a bargain, then.” And little 
Jon screwed up his eyes. 

He felt her lips on his forehead, heard 
her footsteps; opened his eyes to see her 
gliding through the doorway, and, sighing, 
screwed them up again, 

Then Time began. 


FoR some ten minutes of it he tried 
loyally to sleep, counting a number 
of thistles in a row, “Da’s” old recipe for 
bringing slumber. He seemed to have 
been hours counting. It must, he thought, 
be nearly time for her to come up now. 
He threw the bedclothes back. “I’m 
hot!” he said, and his voice sounded funny 
in the darkness, like someone else’s. Why 
didn’t she come? He sat up. He must 
look! He got out of bed, went to the 
window and pulled a curtain a slice aside. 
It wasn’t dark, but he couldn’t tell 
whether because of daylight or the moon, 
which was very big. It had a funny, 
wicked face, as if laughing at him, and he 
did not want to look at it. Then, re- 
membering that his mother had said 
moonlit nights were beautiful, he con- 
tinued to stare out in a general way. The 
trees threw thick shadows, the lawn 
looked like spilt milk, and a long, long 
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way he could see; oh! very far; right 
over the world, and it all looked different 
and swimmy. There was a lovely smell, 
too, in his open window. 

“I wish I had a dove like Noah!” he 
thought. 


“The moony moon was round and bright, 
It shone and shone and made it light.” 


After that rhyme, which came into his 
head all at once, he became conscious of 
music, very soft—lovely! Mum playing! 
He bethought himself of a macaroon he 
had, laid up in his chest of drawers, and, 
getting it, came back to the window. He 
leaned out, now munching, now holding 
his jaws to hear the music better. “Da” 
used to say that angels played on harps 
in heaven; but it wasn’t half so lovely 
as Mum playing in the moony night, with 
him eating a macaroon. A _ cockchafer 
buzzed by, a moth flew in his face, the 
music stopped, and little Jon drew his 
head in. She must be coming! He didn’t 
want to be found awake. He got back 
into bed and pulled the clothes nearly 
over his head; but he had left a streak 
of moonlight coming in. It fell across 
the floor, near the foot of the bed, and 
he watched it moving ever so slowly 
towards him, as if it were alive. The 
music began again, but he could only just 
hear it now; sleepy music, pretty—sleepy 
—music—sleepy—sleep— 

And time slipped by, the music rose, 
fell, ceased; the moonbeam crept towards 
his face. Little Jon turned in his sleep 
till he lay on his back, with one brown 
fist still grasping the bedclothes. The 
corners of his eyes twitched—he had be- 
gun to dream. He dreamed he was drink- 
ing milk out of a pan that was the moon, 
opposite a great black cat which watched 
him with a funny smile like his father’s. 
He heard it whisper: “Don’t drink too 
much!” It was the cat’s milk, of course, 
and he put out his hand amicably to 
stroke the creature; but it was no longer 
there; the pan had become a bed, in 
which he was lying, and when he tried to 
get out he couldn’t find the edge; he 
couldn’t find it; he—he—couldn’t get out! 

He whimpered in his sleep. The bed 
had begun to go round too; it was outside 


HILDRETH—HER 


didn’t know how to protect or comfort; 
she didn’t want to. Regina had always 
comforted the children, when they needed 
it; and their father had never needed it; 
he would have rejected it. 

They were both young, Hildreth and 
Geoffrey. The young took everything too 
hard. . . . Laura forced that thought 
away from her. She couldn’t afford to 
think of Geoffrey as younger than her- 
self. She mustn’t do it. 

And Hildreth wasn’t here to take 
charge. There was nobody here to handle 
this situation but herself. 

““Geoff—” she said at last. 

He twisted around to stare at her. He 
swung his feet to the floor. She couldn’t 
see his face clearly in the darkened room, 
but there was no mistaking the emotional 
turmoil in his thick unsteady voice: “Why 
did you come? You shouldn’t have. Talk- 
ing about it will only make it harder for 
both of us. Oh, Laura!” 


him and inside him; going round and 
round, and getting fiery, and Mother Lee 
out of Cast Up by the Sea was stirring 
it! Oh! So horrible she looked! Faster 
and faster!—till he and the bed and 
Mother Lee and the moon and the cat 
were all one wheel going round and round 
and up and up—awful—awful—awful! 

He shrieked. 

A voice saying: “Darling, darling!” got 
through the wheel, and he awoke, standing 
on his bed, with his eyes wide open. 

There was his mother, with her hair 
like Guinevere’s, and, clutching her, he 
buried his face in it: 

“Oh! Oh!” 

“Tt’s all right, treasure. You’re awake 
now. There! There! It’s nothing!” 

But little Jon continued to say: “Oh! 
Oh!” 

Her voice went on, velvety in his ear: 

“It was the moonlight, sweetheart, com- 
ing on your face.” 

Little Jon burbled into her nightgown: 

“You said it was beautiful. Oh!” 

“Not to sleep in, Jon. Who let it in? 
Did you draw the curtains?” 

“T wanted to see the time; I—I looked 
out, I—I heard you playing, Mum; I—I 
ate my macaroon.” But he was growing 
slowly comforted; and the instinct to ex- 
cuse his fear revived within him. 

“Mother Lee went round in me and 
got all fiery,” he mumbled. 

“Well, Jon, what can you expect if you 
eat macaroons after you’ve gone to bed?” 

“Only one, Mum; it made the music 
ever so more beautiful. I was waiting 
for you—I nearly thought it was tomor- 
row.” 

“My ducky, it’s only just eleven now.” 

Little Jon was silent, rubbing his nose 
on her neck. 

“Mum, is Daddy in your room?” 

“Not tonight.” 

“Can I come?” 

“If you wish, my precious.” 

Half himself again, little Jon drew 
back. 

“You look different, Mum; 
younger.” 

“Tt’s my hair, darling.” 

Little Jon laid hold of it, thick, dark 
gold, with a few silver threads. 


ever so 


“T like it,” he said; “I like you best of 
all like this.” 

Taking her hand, he had begun drag- 
ging her towards the door. He shut it as 
they passed, with a sigh of relief. 

“Which side of the bed do you like, 
Mum?” 

“The left side.” 

Wasting no time, giving her no chance 
to change her mind, little Jon got into the 
bed, which seemed much softer than his 
own. He heaved another sigh, screwed 
his head into the pillow and lay examining 
the battle chariots and swords and spears 
which always went on outside blankets, 
where the little hairs stood up against the 
light. 

“Tt wasn’t anything, really, was it?” he 
said. 

From before her glass his mother an- 
swered: 

“Nothing but the moon and your imagi- 
nation heated up. You mustn’t get so ex- 
cited, Jon.” 

But, still not quite in possession of his 
nerves, little Jon answered boastfully: 

“T wasn’t afraid, really, of course!” 
And again he lay watching the spears and 
chariots. It all seemed very long. 

“Oh! Mum, do hurry up!” 

“Darling, I have to plait my hair.” 

“Oh, not tonight! You'll only have to 
unplait it again tomorrow. I’m sleepy 
now; if you don’t come, I shan’t be sleepy 
soon.” 

His mother stood up white and flowery 
before the winged mirror: he could see 
three of her, with her neck turned and 
her hair bright under the light, and her 
dark eyes smiling. It was unnecessary, 
and he said: 

“Do come, Mum; I’m waiting.” 

“Very well, my love, I'll come.” 

Little Jon closed his eyes. Everything 
was turning out most satisfactory, only 
she must hurry up! He felt the bed 
shake; she was getting in. And, still with 
his eyes closed, he said sleepily: “It’s 
nice, isn’t it?” 

He heard her voice say something, felt 
her lips touching his nose, and, snuggling 
up beside her who lay awake and loved 
him with her thoughts, he fell into dream- 
less sleep, which rounded off his past. 


(Continued from page 62) 


He came to her in a rush, and dropped 
to his knees, his arms clutching her, his 
face pressed against her. He whispered: 
“Oh, my dear love!” 

She was appalled. Was he crying? How 
terrible for a man to weep! 

His voice was muffled against her body: 
“TI was a fool to think it would work. I 
was a fool to think I could ever be so 
happy. I should have kept my mouth 
shut and never let you know I loved you. 
I should never have touched you. Hold- 
ing you in my arms, and telling you, made 
it seem possible. But it isn’t possible.” 

“What isn’t, Geoff?” 

“T can’t marry you. JI can’t take care 
of you. I can’t even support myself. I’m 
no good. I would be dead now, of star- 
vation, if it weren’t for the pennies my 
grandparents scraped together. I’m a dis- 
grace to those two old people, and so was 
my father.” 

She put both hands on his shoulders. 


STORY 


“Stop it, Geoff! You’ll have to explain 
to me what this is all about. You'll have 
to explain it in words of one syllable, be- 
cause I’m not very bright.” 

His arms dropped. She stepped back 
and sat down, facing him. 

“All I know,” she said, “is that Regina 
made some remark about me, something 
unflattering that might be interpreted to 
mean that I’m such a hag you couldn’t 
possibly be willing to marry me for love. 
It isn’t true, is it, Geoff? I’m not a 
hag, am [?” 

It worked, to a certain extent. He got 
control of himself. He came and sat 
near her, near enough to take both her 
hands. But she had the distressing feel- 
ing that he was clinging to her, holding to 
her hands for comfort; that she, and she 
alone, could clear away his trouble, and 
that if she made one wrong motion, or 
uttered one wrong word, she would make 
his trouble infinitely worse. She had never 


realized that merely to be loved was dan- 
gerous; that it wasn’t merely passive ac- 
ceptance; that it imposed responsibilities. 

“You know how much I love you,” he 
was saying. “Anybody would know it, 
just to look at me, just to see me look at 
you. Anybody except Regina, and she de- 
spises me so much that she can’t see 
straight. She does right to despise me. 
I despise myself.” 

And that, she thought wearily, was what 
a man should never do. Or if he did, he 
should keep it to himself. Not admit it. 

“You would despise me too, eventually, 
if I married you and let you live on your 
first husband’s money. Even if you were 
fond of me, you’d compare me with him. 
He at least was man enough to take care 
of you and go on taking care of you after 
his death. I can’t risk your making that 
comparison, Laura. Because, you see, 
even if you tried to hide your feeling from 
me, I’d know when you stopped being 
fond of me and began to despise me. I'd 
know, because I love you so much. A 
man can tell.” 

That really did frighten her. She didn’t 
despise him, and was sure she never 
would; but what if the kind of affection 
she had for him wasn’t enough? She did 
love him. He was easy to be fond of. 
But she didn’t love him as a young girl 
would. What if he weren’t satisfied? 
What if she had to go on for years pre- 
tending to feel more than she could? 

“It means we'll have to wait, Laura. 
We can’t marry next month, possibly not 
even next year. Even if I can find a job 
by next year, Ill have to start at the bot- 
tom; I'll be fortunate if I can earn even 
office-boy wages. We may have to wait 
three or four years before we can marry.” 

(“Three or four years?” she thought, 
aghast. ‘But it’s now, it’s right now that 
I need companionship, and comfort, and 
help with the boys. And I’m not young 
enough to wait and wait. A few years 
wouldn’t matter to a young girl. But 
every day that goes by is taking me closer 
to forty. By forty I may have learned to 
live without love, as Mimi has,”) 


AL this trouble over practically noth- 
ing! A word, a phrase, a disparaging 
sentence uttered in anger and repeated by 
children. 

“T don’t know what it was that Regina 
said, and I don’t want to know. I hate 
hearing unpleasant things about myself,” 
she said. ‘But if it wasn’t true, and if 
you and I know it wasn’t true, then how 
can it hurt us? Why should it change our 
plans? Yesterday everything was all right, 
and we were happy. Today it’s spoiled. 
That’s silly.” 

“No,” he said, “it isn’t silly, even if it 
seems so to you, my darling, because it 
isn’t just what Regina said; it’s what I’ve 
known all the time but wouldn’t admit be- 
cause I wanted you so much.” 

“What have you known?” 

“That a man must be the head of his 
own house, or the house will fall upon him 
and crush him, and crush everyone in it.” 

“You'll have to be more specific than 
that.” She tried to hide her exasperation. 
“T never guessed a riddle in my life. If 
you think I want to be the head of any- 
thing, you’re crazy. Do I seem like a 
bossy woman?” 

His fingers tightened on hers and hurt 
her, but she didn’t dare to pull her hands 
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away. Let him talk, if he must. Get it 
over with. 
“No. You’re wonderful. You’re not 


like my mother, You wouldn’t take ad- 
vantage, just because the money was 
yours. I know that. Money isn’t im- 
portant to you. Things aren’t important 
to you. You’d probably forget whether 
the money was yours or mine. But I 
wouldn’t forget. My father never forgot. 
He had nothing, you see, or almost noth- 
ing, when my mother married him; and he 
never got over the feeling that she had 
taken an awful chance, and that he must 
prove to her, and especially to her family, 
that she hadn’t thrown herself away on 
him, The trouble was that no matter how 
hard he worked, no matter how much he 
earned, it was never enough to satisfy my 
mother, because she kept wanting more 
and more. She thought it was the way to 
spur him to yet greater achievement; per- 
haps it is, in some cases, but with my 
father it was all wrong. He pushed him- 
self too far, and lost everything. He lost 
everything of his own and everything of 
hers; and when she found that there was 
nothing left and she couldn’t even get her 
own money back, she forgot that she had 
forced him to use her money, and she 
called him a thief.” 

“Good heavens!” said Laura. 
repulsive woman!” 

“Do you wonder,” asked Geoffrey, 
quivering with bitterness and grief, “that 
he shot himself?” 

“What!” exclaimed Laura. “For pity’s 
sake! Yes, I do wonder! Why didn’t he 
shoot her? That would have been more 
to the point! But he’d have been hanged. 
Well, why didn’t he beat her? Why didn’t 
he start beating her the first year of their 
marriage, and keep it up till he’d beaten 
some sense into her? I’ve no patience 
with a man who will let himself be pushed 
around by a woman!” 

He let her hands go. He said quietly: 
“There—you see? That’s what I meant 
when I said that eventually you would 
despise me. Because I’m like my father: 
I’m weak. He loved my mother and let 
her trample on him. I couldn’t beat you, 
even if you deserved it. I love you too 
much. And although you wouldn’t tram- 
ple, because you’re not like my mother, 
eventually you would lose patience with 
me, and stop loving me; and J think I’d 
rather lose you now, before I’ve ever had 
you, than to have you, and fail you, and 
lose you a little at a time.” 


“What a 


HE could say that, bravely, about losing 
her; but with her sitting there, within 
reach, he couldn’t mean it. He caught 
her up out of her chair and into his arms. 
He said: “I'll make you proud of me—I 
swear I will. Just give me time! Wait 
for me a little while. I can do anything if 
I know that you’re waiting for me. It 
won’t be long, A few years. What area 
few years, compared to our whole lives?” 

(“In a few years Ill be forty,” she 
thought. It would be easier just to cut 
it all off short, right now. “Geoffrey 
may be too gentle to beat me,” she 
thought, “because he loves me. But Hil- 
dreth will make me wait for him, whether 
I want to or not. If it’s years and years, 
she'll see to it that I wait patiently and 
gracefully. I won’t even dare to grow old 
under her eyes. I won’t dare to relax 
into comfortable middle age, like Mimi. 


She may even frighten and browbeat me 
into developing a strong character. 

(“I’m tired,” she thought. “I’m ex- 
hausted with all this emotion—other 
people’s emotion. I feel a thousand years 
old. Thirty-two isn’t old, but J am. I 
crowded more into my twelve years of 
marriage than most women have in a life- 
time.”’) 

Where was Drake? Why didn’t he come 
and take her out of all this? 

The charmed circle in which she had 
lived was broken. She had been too for- 
tunate for her own good, all her life; 
fortunate in everything from birth; good 
parents, good health, good looks, a good 
disposition; everything safe and pleasant. 
She hadn’t been wise enough or even 
superstitious enough to realize that no- 
body goes scot-free forever. 

The circle was broken. Everything was 
broken. She would go on living, getting 
older and older, always alone, because 
Drake was dead. Old already, at thirty- 
two, because with him she had crowded a 
lifetime into twelve years; and every- 
thing, after him, would be anticlimax. 


HE afternoon was very still. The tide 

was far out, the sound of far-off surf 
no louder than a sigh. Laura turned the 
corner into the beach road. Out on the 
flats the children were searching for 
treasures. Regina sat on the sand, staring 
out at the flats. She raised an impassive 
face as Laura came up to her. 

“T have packed everything except the 
boys’ pajamas and bathing-suits. I thought 
I'd get it done ahead of time. There will 
be enough to think of, without the pack- 
ing, when it comes to the last minute.” 

(The last minute! “I wish this were 
the last minute,” Laura thought. “I wish 
we were going home now, this minute, 
Regina and the children and I, I could go 
home now, even though I know I won’t 
find him there. It is his house, and I be- 
long there.”) 

“Tt’s late,” said the nurse. “I’d better 
call the boys. It’s time to go home.” 

She meant Mrs. Diamond’s. She hated 
the place, yet she called it home because 
the children were here. 

“You don’t like this place much, do 
you, Regina?” 

Regina said: “I don’t mind it.” 

And now, suddenly, it was true. She 
didn’t mind it with Mrs. Furnard sitting 
beside her, quiet like this, and friendly. 
She had never before felt friendly and 
companionable with Mrs. Furnard. She 
had never been fond of Mrs. Furnard un- 
til this summer, and never until this mo- 
ment had she felt that the younger woman 
was reaching out to her, needing her for 
something, not just to take care of the 
boys, but for something else. 

“It’s nice and quiet like this, with the 
tide out,” said Laura. 

“Yes,” said Regina. “It’s peaceful.” 

The peace was in her breast. The 
frenzy that had seethed inside her head 
for so many weeks was gone. She must 
have been crazy for a while, crazy with 
nerves; now she was sane again, What 
business was it of hers if Mrs. Furnard 
wanted to marry again, or whom she mar- 
ried? “She must know what she is do- 
ing,” Regina thought. “She’s lonely with- 
out Mr. Furnard. I ought to be the last 
person to blame her for not wanting to go 
on alone for the rest of her life. If she 


thinks that young fellow is good enough 
for her, then he probably is. It isn’t for 
me to judge.” 

“Regina, why don’t we go home?” 

The nurse was shaken. The way Mrs. 
Furnard said home, she didn’t mean Mrs. 
Diamond’s. She meant home. And she 
said, we. 

“We could, couldn’t we? Without say- 
ing anything to anybody, even the chil- 
dren, until we actually started? Their 
things are packed, you said. I can pack 
my own clothes tonight. It’s time we 
went home, Regina.” 

Regina’s mouth was dry. She swal- 
lowed. She said, her voice cracking: 
“The boys would be pleased.” 

“And what about you?” asked Laura. 
“Would you be willing to put off your 
holiday still longer, or give it up alto- 
gether? I don’t think I have the courage 
to go home without you. But with you, I 
could go. You’ve been with us so long, 
part of our life. He said you’d stay for- 
ever if we needed you. I do need you. I 
always shall.” 

The impassivity of Regina’s face broke 
up, and pure joy shone through. 

“But that’s all I ever wanted!” she 
cried. “To stay with you and be needed! 
I don’t want a holiday! I never did!” 

Hildreth and Madeleine, driving down 
the hill, met them going up, and the little 
boys waved, and Madeleine waved and 
called out; but Hildreth drove straight 
on, fast. She was in a hurry to see Geof- 
frey. She was outraged to meet Laura 
like this. Laura ought to have stayed with 
him. She could not be trusted out of 
sight. 

“You'll have to undo the snaps on this 
dress,” said Madeleine. “And pull me out 
of my girdle—don’t leave me alone with 
this girdle; I had a perfectly frightful 
experience with it once.” 

Hildreth was on her knees, tugging, 
when she heard the front door open and 
close, and heard Geoffrey’s voice calling 
Laura, sounding frightened. How silly! 

Hildreth gave a final jerk, and the pink 
elastic garment fell about Madeleine’s 
feet. Hildreth ran out, closing the bed- 
room door resolutely behind her. 


EOFFREY stood looking into Laura’s 
empty room. He turned to Hildreth, 
his eyes quite wild. 

“Where is she? Where has she gone? 
She isn’t on the beach. None of them, 
Regina or the boys or anyone, are down 
there. What has happened?” 

“What’s happened to your wits?” asked 
Hildreth impatiently. “It’s the boys’ sup- 
per-time. It’s late. Have you been asleep, 
or what? Laura went up with them. I 
just met her.” 

He dropped down on the sofa and took 
his head between his hands. He was dis- 
traught, like someone who had waked 
from a frightening dream. 

“What did you think could have hap- 
pened to Laura?” 

“T didn’t think. It was just panic. I’m 
all right now. Don’t tell her what a fool 
Iam. Don’t tell her, Hildreth.” 

“T won't,” said Hildreth; “but I have 
something to tell you. I went to see my 
father this afternoon, Geoff, and told him 
about you, about your training, every- 
thing, and he wants to see you and talk 
with you tomorrow morning at nine, And 
if he likes you, he’ll give you a job. He 


didn’t promise; but oh, Geoff, I know he 
will!” 

The splendor of telling him was spoiled 
because he hardly heard her. He just sat 
there with his head between his hands. 

“Geoff, do you understand what I’m 
saying? A job! A job with a future! It’s 
the first real chance you’ve had, and a 
chance is all you need. Once you’re started, 
nothing can stop you. The only bad part 
is no pay the first year. You'll be like an 
apprentice. But you can live on what you 
have, can’t you, and let the house here go 
for taxes?” 

He didn’t answer. She thought he 
hadn’t heard. He was still thinking only 
of his panic, even now that it was past. 

“Tt will mean that you can’t marry 
Laura for a year or perhaps longer. But 
she’ll wait. She loves you.” 

He looked up then. He had heard that 
name. That one name could always rouse 
him. So that was what love did! It made 
everything else unimportant, work and 
pride and friendship and everything. 

He wouldn’t give up love, even for a 
year. She had gone to her father and 
humbled herself for nothing. 

“You went to see your father? Feeling 
the way you do about him?” 

That was what Laura had said. ‘“Feel- 
ing the way you do.” What did it matter 
how she felt, so long as Geoff’s self-respect 
was given back to him? 

“Oh, Geofi—you’re going to refuse!” 

He was looking at her, even smiling a 
little. 

“Refuse?” he repeated. “What do you 
think I am?” He said: “It’s about time 
I began trying to live up to what you 
think I am.” 


Chapter Seventeen 


HE set her alarm for six; but before it 
sounded, she was awakened. By what? 
Her own excitement? She mustn’t allow 
herself to be excited. She must keep calm, 
so that Geoffrey could keep calm, so that 
a satisfactory first impression could be 
made upon her father. 

Someone was moving about. Her moth- 
er? No. She heard her mother’s gentle 
puffing snore. Laura, then. 

She was disappointed. She had hoped 
that her mother and Laura would both 
sleep late, that she could slip out and meet 
Geoff and take the small car and be gone 
before they roused. If Laura came out 
and asked where they were going, and 
why, Geoff would tell her, and she would 
begin protesting. She would! Hildreth 
knew she would. And that would upset 
Geoffrey. And he mustn’t be upset be- 
fore the interview with Hildreth’s father. 

Hildreth dressed in haste, but when she 
went into the living-room, Laura was there 
before her, wearing the gray wool dress 
and the green felt hat she had worn on 
that cool June evening, a whole summer 
ago, the night of her arrival here. She 
even had heavy driving gloves on. 

“Laura! You can’t go with us!” 

It was hard not to shout, but Madeleine 
mustn’t be awakened. 

“T’m not going with you,” said Laura. 

The door of her bedroom was open. 
Looking past her, Hildreth saw the 
stripped top of the blue-painted bureau, 
con suitcases in a row by the narrow blue 

ed. 
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How Smart Are You About 


MEAT? 


A modern health quiz about a modern food 
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1. What big health news about meat was recently discovered by scientists? 


2. Ifyou were picking the most digestible meat to serve a family with grow- 
ing children, which of the following would you choose? Beef O Pork O 
Lamb O Veal O 


3. Has any civilized person ever lived exclusively on meat? Why? 
- Why is it now less of a hardship to go on a reducing diet? 


4 
| 5. When is a protein complete? 
6 


- In which of the following conditions do you think meat could be included 
as an important part of the diet? Bright’s disease O High blood pres- 
sure O Tuberculosis O Arthritis O Anemia O 

7. This is easy for mothers. How old are babies ordinarily before they get 
meat in the diet? 

8. A porterhouse steak contains more health elements than stewing beef. Is 
this statement True 0 False O 


Now look at the answers 


| 1. The big health news is the discovery that it contains the ten essential amino acids. 
| meat is especially rich in certain vitamins— Meat is one of the foods that contains in lib- 
particularly the Vitamin B group, including eral amounts all of these body building essen- 
Vitamin B-1 (thiamine). tials which truly make proteins the “building 
2. You could choose any one of them and not blocks of the body. ‘ 
go wrong—because, as tests prove, all meats 6. If you guessed for only anemia, you are 
are easily and equally well digested. only one-fifth right. Diets liberal in meat are 
a rae now recommended by modern physicians for 
3. Yes—theexplorer-scientist, Stefansson and patients with, not one, but any of these ail- 
his colleague, Anderson, lived exclusively and ments. 


healthfully on meat for one year under strict 
scientific observation. Their purpose was to 
disprove once and for all the old wives’ tale of 
the harmful effect of “too much meat”. 


7. Oftentimes meat soup is prescribed by 
child specialists as early as the fifth month 
and the baby gets bacon and other meats be- 
fore the end of the first year. 


8. The statementis false. It is a fallacy among 
many housewives that the expensive cuts are 
more nourishing. The fact is that the less 
known cuts, not only of beef, but of lamb, 


4. Because the modern reducing diets pre- 
scribed by physicians allow a liberal amount 
of lean meat, you can lose weight without de- 
veloping that haggard look and “always- 


hungry feeling. Lean meat helps keep up pork and veal are just as nutritious as the 
your strength and satisfies you. fancier ones, often even richer in flavor. 
5. Scientists call a protein “complete” when American Meat Institute, Chicago 


Good News About Stews 


Nothing stretches the flavor of meat so much as stew, whether 
it’s beef, lamb or veal. Here are some of the secrets: 

1. Cut meat in cubes of uniform thickness. 2. Keep it 
colorful, rather than “‘pale,” by browning the meat in a 
skillet beforehand. 3. Cook gently and keep closed while 
cooking. 4, Give it new color and flavor interest by using 
vegetables other than carrots, potatoes and onions—for 
example, green beans, limas and celery. For added interest, 
slice the vegetables in strips. 5. Season it properly. For 
example, add a few whole cloves or a bay leaf. Your meat 
man will help you select the proper “‘stew meat.” 
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COLGATE'S COMBATS BAD BREATH 
«MAKES TEETH SPARKLE! 


me ““Colgate’s active pene- 


trating foam gets into 
hidden crevices be- 
tween your teeth... 
helps your toothbrush 
clean out decaying 
food particles and stop 
the stagnant saliva odors that cause 
much bad breath. And Colgate’s 
safe polishing agent makes teeth 
naturally bright and sparkling! Al- 
ways use Colgate Dental Cream— 
regularly and frequently. No other 
dentifrice is exactly like it.” 
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... BUT SHE HASN’T MUCH SENSE! 


SORRY YOU HAD 
TO BLACKJACK 
YOUR FRIENDS 
INTO DANCING 
WITH ME AGAIN 
TONIGHT, BOB 


DENTIST ABOUT-- 
ABOUT YOUR 


LATER-THANKS TO COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 


YOU LOOK LIKE 
om A MILLION TO § BOB? AND ALL BECAUSE 
THE STAGLINE 
TONIGHT, SIS! 


ISN'T IT MARVELOUS, 
I'VE A BROTHER WHO 


MADE ME HAVE SOME 
SENSE! § 


20¢ LARGE sil 


35¢ GIANT SIZE 


OVER TWICE AS MUCH 


NOW- NO BAD 


51S, YOU'D WOW THE 
STAGLINE, NO FOOLING, 
IF ONLY--WELL,DO ME 
A FAVOR? SEE OUR 


HERES WHAT THE DENTIST SAID... 


TESTS SHOW THAT MUCH BAD BREATH 
COMES FROM DECAYING FOOD PARTICLES 
AND STAGNANT SALIVA AROUND TEETH 
THAT AREN'T CLEANED PROPERLY. 
TRECOMMEND COLGATE DENTAL CREAM. 
ITS ACTIVE PENETRATING FOAM 
REMOVES THESE ODOR-BREEDING 
DEPOSITS. AND THAT'S WHY... gee 


COLGATE DENTAL CREAM, 
TWICE A DAY, 
WILL HELP YOU KEEP 
BAD BREATH AWAY /-) 


BREATH BEHIND HER SPARKLING smite! 


“T am going home,” said Laura. “Now. 
At once.” 

“But not before you hear whether he 
gets the job or not?” 

They must have decided this together, 
Laura and Geoffrey. That since they 
couldn’t marry for a year, or longer, it 
was better for her to go right away, far 
enough away so that he couldn’t see her 
even now and then, even on holidays. To 
see her only occasionally might be harder 
for him than not to see her at all. Yes. 
That was a good decision—for her to go 
right away. He must think only of his 
work for the first year. 

“He'll get the job,” said Laura. “You'll 
manage that.” 


How little Laura knew about anything 
so important as work! 

“When you start college,’ went on 
Laura, “you can send your mother to me 
for the winter. There isn’t room to take 
her with us now; and anyway, I’d like a 
little time to get accustomed to being at 
home again before she descends upon 
me.” 

Her voice was toneless but quite firm. 
Hildreth looked at her sharply. It must 
have been Geoffrey who had made this 
wise decision. He was making her go, and 
it must hurt her to be separated from him. 
She must really love him, or her face 
wouldn’t look strained and old. 

“Hildreth! After it’s settled about the 
job, tell him I’ve gone. But don’t tell him 
before.” 

Hildreth gasped. ‘““You mean he doesn’t 
know you’re going? But you can’t do 
that to him! Just leave, without even 


saying good-by to him! You can’t! That’s 
what Cathy did! She thought it would 
hurt him so much that he’d have to follow 
her! JIs that why you’re doing the same 
thing? So he’ll give up the first real job 
he’s ever had, to go after you?” 

“He didn’t go after Cathy,” said Laura. 
“He didn’t really want to marry her. He 
thinks he wants to marry me; but per- 
haps, a year or two from now, he won't 
want to, so much. He got over Cathy in 
a year. You said so. Perhaps in a year 
or two he’ll get over wanting me.” 

Hildreth was stunned. 

“At least tell him yourself. At least 
say good-by to him.” 

“Good-by’s are no good to anyone,” 
said Laura. 

(“I wasn’t allowed to say good-by. He’d 
been buried a week before they even told 
me he was dead. Perhaps, if I’d seen him, 
I could have believed that what they said 
was true. Or perhaps I couldn’t have. I’d 
had no discipline for meeting disaster or 
accepting sorrow. It takes time to accept 
the fact of death. Never to see him 
again, except in the faces of his sons; 
never to touch him; never to hear his 
voice except in the deepening voices of his 
sons. Never to hear his laughter.”’) 

“Hildreth, if my going like this hurts 
Geoff, do your best for him. Comfort him. 
Reassure him. He needs more reassurance 
than I can give. It’s up to you now. Even 
if you don’t love him, you will know what 
to say to comfort him. You and he feel 
the same about most things, because you 
are both young. You both take things 
much too hard, but you’re both young 
enough to get over them.” 


(“I’m not young any more. And I don’t 
even care.”) 

“Laura, don’t go without seeing him!” 
cried Hildreth. “I can’t make it up to 
him! I don’t know how! It’s too much to 
expect of me, or of him, either! Don’t go! 
I won’t let you!” 

“My dear,” said Laura, “for once I 
know exactly what I am doing. You 
can’t stop me. You mustn’t try. For once 
you will have to accept the fact that you 
aren’t always right, that you don’t always 
know what is best for everybody, that this 
time I know better than you do.” 

That silenced Hildreth as nothing else 
could have. It was as if Laura knew how 
many mistakes in judgment Hildreth had 
made this summer, how wrong she had 
been about almost everything. 

“You can help me carry my suitcases 
out, if you will,” said Laura. 

She was going. And Hildreth couldn’t 
stop her. 


HE suitcases were stowed away. Laura 

slid in behind the wheel. She was going 
to do the driving herself—she who had al- 
ways disliked driving because of the re- 
sponsibility. 

Hildreth stood helpless. She couldn’t 
take any action, because she didn’t know 
what action would be right to take. Some 
new quality in Laura, some new decisive- 
ness, had put her, Hildreth, the younger 
woman, the inexperienced girl, back in 
her place. 

She could accept it, for herself, to be 
treated like a child; to be kept in the 
dark about important decisions. But 
Laura should not treat Geoffrey like that. 


“Laura! You can’t do this to Geoffrey! 
How can you, if you love him? You do 
love him, don’t you?” 

“Ves,” said Laura without turning her 
head. “Yes. I love him—in a way. But 
not in a young girl’s way. Not as you 
could, if you did. You don’t, I know— 
but if you did.” 

And then she said: “I don’t love him in 
that way. And not enough. Because I’m 
too old.” 

The engine throbbed. The car moved out 
the driveway and up the hill. Hildreth ran 
to the road to follow it with her eyes, and 
saw Mrs. Diamond’s door burst open 
and the four little boys burst out, shouting 
and leaping with exuberance. She thought 
dully: “The children will be pleased.” 

She couldn’t hear what they were shout- 
ing, but she could guess. Last one in is 
a lousy so-and-so! She heard a wild howl 
of frustration and rage. That would be 
Fergus. He had the shortest legs. Hard 
to be the youngest and the weakest. No- 
body liked to be a lousy. so-and-so all the 
time. 

Laura was gone. 

Madeleine was sleeping. 

There was the interview at the Port to 
be lived through. ... And after that, 
Geoffrey must be told.... 

“All set?” 

There he was, coming up the road to- 
ward her, laughing, his dark-red hair 
crisp and wet from the comb, his care- 
fully laundered shirt buttoned up to meet 
a tie, his old tweed trousers carefully 
pressed, his usual sneakers replaced by 
shoes, very old shoes that doubtless had 
holes in the soles but were carefully 


shined. He didn’t own a hat. That didn’t 
matter. Nobody wore hats down here. 
“Look at us,” he said, “all dressed up. 
Aren’t we magnificent? Me in my only 
necktie, you in stockings. Turn round so 
I can see if the seams are straight.” 
“They’re straight,” she said. “I wore 
them yesterday for practice. Get in. Let’s 
go and get it over.” 
He glanced~ once toward the silent 
house. “Everybody still asleep in there?” 
She nodded. She couldn’t speak. 


N the way over he said: ‘“You’re nerv- 
ous, aren’t you? I can always tell. 
You can’t fool me. I know you too well, 
and your face always gives you away. 
Don’t be nervous. I promise I won’t dis- 
grace you before your father. I won’t let 
you down.” 

On the way back he said: “Why, you 
little nut, you aren’t going to get emo- 
tional, now it’s over, are you? Don’t dis- 
grace yourself and my training of you, 
now that the ordeal is safely past and 
everything’s fine!” 

She bit her tongue. She mustn’t cry. If 
she once began, she wouldn’t be able to 
stop. She wouldn’t be able to utter a 
word. And he had to be told. 

How could she possibly tell him! How 
cruel of Laura just to drive away and 
leave the hard part for someone else to 
bear! And how exactly like her! She 
always found the easiest way. 

“She oughtn’t to have left him!” 
thought Hildreth, heartsick. “I don’t know 
how to comfort him. He doesn’t care 
about me, not really. I’m just someone he 
takes for granted, someone he’s known a 
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long time, someone who nagged him, and 
drove him almost crazy trying to manage 
his life for him when he was perfectly 
able to manage it for himself. Someone 
he trusts, that he could take a loan from, 
and a job, but what’s that? He wants 
someone he loves to be near him, some- 
one who loves him enough to go without 
things, and scrimp, and plan, and hope, 
and encourage him, and suffer with his 
disappointments, and exult in his triumphs. 
Someone young enough to take things too 
hard, the way he does himself; and young 
enough to get over them, and be happy 
again, and make him happy.” 

Somebody young. Was that what Laura 
had meant? “I don’t love him in that 
way. And not enough. I’m too old.” 

“You're awfully quiet,” said Geoffrey. 
“Ts it a relief? It doesn’t take me that 
way. I want to shout and laugh and talk 
like mad. Do you mind? I liked your 
Dad. I wasn’t afraid of him. Do you 
know why? I thought I was going to be 
paralyzed with fear, and then I saw him, 
and he looked exactly like you except 
that you’ve more hair, and how could I be 
afraid of him or uncomfortable with him 
when he was so exactly like you and I’ve 
been friends with you so long? I liked 
him. I really did. And he must have 
liked me, or he wouldn’t be taking a 
chance on me, because plenty of fellows 
my age have had just as good training and 
just as good brains. I think he is a very 
swell guy. I think you can be proud to 
have him for a father, even if he did 
break your mother’s heart.” 

“He didn’t break her heart. He upset 
her domestic tranquillity, and maybe he 
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wounded her vanity, but he didn’t break 
her heart.” 

(“She never felt about him, or about 
anyone, the way I’m feeling now.”’) 

“She isn’t capable of very deep feeling. 
I realize that now. That summer after 
the divorce, I was upset because she cried 
so much. But she cries as easily as she 
laughs. She cries when she burns her 
finger, pulling a cake out of the oven. She 
cries when a soufflé falls. She cries gallons 
at the movies. It doesn’t mean much.” 

“Then you’ve hated your father all 
these years for nothing.” 

“T’ve hated him,” she said, “on my own 
account. That’s something else I’ve only 
realized lately, and it’s pretty disillusion- 
ing. I thought I hated him for hurting 
her and leaving her. What I really 
minded, all the time, was his leaving me, 
not even caring enough about me to wake 
me up and say good-by to me.” 

(“Laura didn’t even wait to say good- 
by. And I’m the one that must tell him 
she’s gone.”’) 

“What unhappiness I’ve felt all these 
years, because of my father’s desertion, 
was purely selfish.” 

(“But this isn’t, This feeling that’s tear- 
ing me apart is for somebody else’s un- 
happiness. It’s nothing to me, really, 
whether Laura goes or stays, so long as 
Mother is taken off my mind, so long as I 
can go to college. That’s what I wanted, 
isn’t it? Then why am I feeling like 
this? I ought to be glad that Laura has 
gone if she doesn’t love him enough to 
stay by him. I ought to be glad, anyway, 
oe I didn’t really want him to marry 

er.”) 


“T expect the boys are down at the 
beach,” said Geoffrey. “It’s a lovely day, 
and they haven’t much time left. They'll 
have to let Regina put their bathing-suits 
away in moth-balls soon. . . . I expect 
Laura’s down there with them; let’s drive 
straight down so I can tell her that your 
father approved of me and that I’m to 
have the job.” 

That might be better, Hildreth thought. 
At least, down there, they could be alone 
for a while, she and he. She couldn’t tell 
him in front of her mother. 


HE didn’t slow up at her own drive- 

way, and her eyes were smarting so 
she didn’t see something small and furry 
that shot out of the bushes and galloped 
into the road. But she heard the one 
sickening screech and felt the wheels pass 
over something small and alive. 

“Oh, poor chap! You got him,” said 
Geoffrey, and was out of the car even 
before she stopped it. That was when she 
began to cry, even before he came back 
with the body of the cat Mr. Higgins. 

“All over, and quickly,” said Geoffrey. 
“Be glad of that. We must bury him 
before Dillon finds out. Drive to my 
place.” 

He had to do it all. She couldn’t help 
him. She had never been able to help him 
about anything, no matter how desper- 
ately she longed to, no matter how hard 
she tried. 

She could only sit in the screened 
porch, crying and crying, useless and 
helpless, while he found a box and a 
shovel and went about the business of last 
rites for Mr. Higgins. He ignored her 


tears. He spoke to her only once, and 
then with forced lightness: “At least I am 
spared the assistance of Fergus. He’ll be 
sore as hell when he finds out there’s been 
a burial in the neighborhood and he hasn’t 
seen the corpse.” 

Did he think she was weeping for Mr. 
Higgins, for having killed him? 

The shock of killing something alive, 
however small and unimportant, was 
beastly. She had never killed anything 
before, except flies and beetles. Mr. Hig- 
gins was different; an individual that had 
lived in her house and gone for walks 
with her. He had enjoyed his life. And 
now she had ended it. But she wasn’t 
weeping for him. 

She must do now what Laura had !eft 
for her to do. She must tell Geoffrey, and 
for all she knew, she might be killing 
something alive in him, something much 
more important and precious to her than 
Mr. Higgins. More important than any- 
thing had ever been to her in her whole 
life. Somebody else’s happiness—Geof- 
frey’s. 

He came back and washed his hands at 
the kitchen pump. He said: “Now, really, 
Hildreth, this is absurd. He had a fine 
time while it lasted. Nine satisfactory 
lives. What more could any cat ask?” 

She put her hands over her face, but 
her whole body shook with the crying she 
couldn’t control. 

Geoff said: “Stop it, Hildreth! 
ashamed of you!” 

She dropped her hands. He was sitting 
on the edge of the oak settle, the very 
edge, impatient to get away from her, to 
go and find Laura. 


I’m 


“T’m not crying for Mr. Higgins.” 

She saw the quick fear in his face. The 
same fear she had seen the afternoon be- 
fore when.he had come into the house, 
calling out for Laura. Only then he had 
been distraught, not wholly sure of what 
he was afraid. And now he knew. He 
knew before she told him. She didn’t 
have to tell him. 

“She’s gone,” he said. “She won’t come 
back. I know. Don’t say she will. Maybe 
she thinks she will, herself, but I know 
she won't. I'll never see her again.” 


IS face settled into the fixed blank- 
ness that always shut her out, but it 
was no protection to him now, and no relief 
to her, because she knew what he was feel- 
ing, even if it didn’t show in his face; it 
didn’t have to show; it was in her heart. 
If only she could go over to him and 
take his head on her breast and let him 
cry, as she had been crying! If only she 
could! Her hands ached to touch him and 
comfort him. Her breast ached. 


be laid up for weeks—months, even. 
Probably Ill have to have four or five 
doctors and nurses night and day. Proba- 
bly the office’ll stop my pay, too! Oh 
golly, what'll we do! Oh, me, oh, my! 

What’s that? The phone? Well, an- 
swer it, and if it’s the Poor Farm, tell 
em to reserve a room... . 

Who was it? Marge Fuller? What’d 
she want? What? What’s that? Dick 


But it wasn’t her touch that he wanted; 
it wasn’t her hands or the softness of her 
breast that he needed now. 

“In a year or two, you can go after her. 
You can bring her back.” 

“No,” he said. 

And she thought: “He knows. He knew 
yesterday at the very moment when she 
decided to go. She hadn’t told him; per- 
haps she hadn’t told anyone yet; but he 
knew at once, in his heart, because he 
loved her. The same way in which I know 
now what he is thinking, though he isn’t 
saying it aloud. The way I know what he 
is feeling though his face shows nothing.” 

Laura wouldn’t come back, and he 
wouldn’t go to her, because a year from 
now he and Laura would be strangers. 
What did they know of each other, really? 
What had they shared? A few words, a 
few kisses, a brief summer. What was 
that compared to ten long years of grow- 
ing up together? 

A year from now Laura would probably 
have married somebody else, somebody 
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older, who would be satisfied with a little 
love, who didn’t need the selfless, pa- 
tient, long-enduring love that only a young 
girl could give—a young, inexperienced, 
ardent girl. 


PESHAPS a year from now, several 
years from now, Geoffrey wouldn’t 
need love, or want it. Her father didn’t. 
Perhaps work would be enough for Geof- 
frey, as it was for her father. 

But her father had needed love once. 
When he was young. So perhaps Geoffrey 
would need it, too. 

“And if he does,” she thought, “I'll be 
ready. If he ever needs me, I'll be 
ready. I can wait. I can wait forever if I 
have to. I’ll never be impatient again. I'll 
wait patiently forever, if I must, and go 
on loving him, and perhaps sometime he’ll 
turn to me. 

“T can wait. We can both wait. There 
isn’t any hurry. We can afford to wait. 
We are both young.” 

THE END 


THE POOR SICK MAN 
(Continued from page 45) 


has a touch of ptomaine? Why, he was 
with me at the banquet last night. Sat 
right beside me. Something they served 
was a little spoiled but Dick is practically 
all right already? How on earth— You 
mean—you mean I’ve just got a little 
touch of ptomaine and will be all right in 
another hour or two? You mean I’m not 
going to be laid up for weeks, watching 
the bills pile higher and higher? Honest? 


Whe-ew! What a relief! Boy, for a min- 
ute, there, I sure thought— 

But wait, how does Marge know it’s 
just ptomaine? What? The doctor was 
just there? Our doctor? And he says it’s 
really nothing, but he’s on his way over 
here? Well, good gosh, hurry! Call him 
off! Stop him! Don’t let him in! I 
should pay him five bucks for a house 
call—just as I’m feeling all right again! 


How do you know you can’t write? 


HAYE you ever tried? Have you 
ever attempted even the least bit of 
training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is 
so easy to do, waiting for the day to 
come sometime when you will awaken 
all of a sudden to the discovery, “I am 
a writer’? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Engineers 
must be draftsmen. We all know that, 
in our times, the egg does come before 
the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a 
writer until he (or she) has been writing 
for some time. That is why so many 
authors and writers spring up out of the 
newspaper business. The day-to-day necessity of writing—of gather- 
ing material about which to write—develops their talent, their in- 
sight, their background and their confidence as nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing 
instruction on journalism—continuous writing—the training that has 
produced so many successful authors. 


EARNS $1,000 
IN 18 MONTHS 


“Since finishing your course 
I_ have sold articles to the 
N. Y. Times, Central Press 
Ass’n and various magazines. 
My writing netted me over 
$300 my first year and al- 
most $700 the first six months 
this year. Writing as a ca- 
reer has always been my 
wish. Now, thanks to the 
N.I.A, Course, it is becoming 
a_ reality, Despite a serious 
physical handicap (I took 
sick with infantile paralysis 
in 1937). I am now making 
my living by writing.’’—An- 
dreas Dorpalen, 206 W. 95th 
St., New York City. 


Learn to write by writing 


INEWSPSEER Institute training is based on the New York Copy 
Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time. Week by week you receive actual assign- 
ments, just as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 
Your writing is individually corrected and constructively criticized. 
Thoroughly experienced, practical, active newspaper men are respon- 
sible for this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, you will 


find that (instead of vainly trying to copy someone else’s writing 
tricks) you are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self-flavored 
stvyle—undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it and which at 
the same time develops in you the power to make your feelings 
articulate. 


Many people who should be writing become awestruck by fabulous 
stories about millionaire authors and therefore give little thought to 
the $25, $50 and $100 or more than can often be earned for material 
that takes little time to write—stories, articles on business, fads, 
travels, sports, recipes, etc-—things that can easily be turned out in 
leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself 


Notice to Canadians 


We have prepared a unique Writing A pti- 
tude Test which tells whether you possess 
the fundamental qualities necessary to suc- 
cessful writing—acute observation, dramatic trol Board and to facili- 
. 7 Cae ; Bi ’ ate all financial trans- 
instinct, creative imagination, etc. You ll actione’ a epecialiperniit 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just mail has been assigned at? 

z $ eir account with e 
the coupon today and see what our editors Gangdian Berk of Gore 
say. Newspaper Institute of America, One merce, Montreal, 
Park Avenue, New York. 


Newspaper Institute’s op- 
erations in Canada have 


been approved by the 
Foreign Exchange Con- 
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Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Ave., New York 
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Winging from rippling comedy to poignant 
drama 


War Correspondent and the War Ace... 


CLAUDETTE 


COLBERT: MILLAND— 
“ARISE MY LOVE” 


. .. Paramount’s Love Story of the 


COLBERT TAKES A FLYER IN LOVE © 
. ll an 


, "Here I was...a hard-boiled 
\ = woman foreign correspondent 


..and a good one..." 


"Helping this lug of 
a stunt flyer escape 
from a Spanish prison 
...when he starts giv— 
ing me the fancy talk... 


Grabs me away from my : 
Paris office to dance with 
‘jhim at Maxim's...and is he 


a punk dancer.. 


RAY ~ 


Directed by MITCHELL LEISEN 


" 
Peewee e eee ee ee ee ee 


Snatches me off a. train 
for Berlin...makes me miss 
the biggest story in Europe 
to romance with him... 
he's a pursuit flyer all 
right...and do I love him!" 


“SO MUCH TO SO FEW’? 


difficult to suppose that they do; and yet 
it is easier to perform a dangerous task 
under the stimulus of a certain emotional- 
ity than it is in the dull light of any 
ordinary day. These gas- and water- 
workers have no excitement at all to keep 
them going. They do simply their every- 
day jobs, only on a scale never before 
known. They are kept at it day and night, 
all the time, and most of them appear 
willing to continue the struggle indefinite- 
ly. Gas and water—after all, London 
could scarcely exist at all without them. 

Where George Street ends, at Thayer 
Street, three houses and a branch of the 
Westminster Bank had been bombed to- 
gether. Perhaps it was only one bomb— 
at least a thousand-pounder—that had 
done all the damage. The houses were a 
heap of indescribable rubbish; everything 
that once had made flats and habitable 
rooms, sticks and stones and rugs and 
chairs discernible in the dust. Here there 
was something a little odd, something I 
had not seen elsewhere—a whole floor 
hanging by part of one edge to the intact 
wall. Above and below it all was ruin, 
but the floor still depended crazily, green- 
carpeted and unbroken, at a foolish angle. 
Directly opposite these houses, between 
places where smaller bombs had _ fallen, 
was a butcher’s shop which had not been 
hit at all. It was full of meat, and the 
butcher and his boy seemed to be doing a 
good business. There was a sign in the 
window: “You May Register Here With 


(Continued from page 49) 


Confidence.” Register: that is, for your 
meat ration. With confidence: that is, 
that you will receive plenty of good meat 
upon demand. 

Thayer Street becomes James Street, 
for some reason, before it leads you back 
into Oxford Street. It has been copious- 
ly bombed, but nothing elsewhere pre- 
pares you for the view of Oxford Street 
when you first come into it here. The 
whole great street seems in ruins. This 
is, of course, not true—plenty of shops 
have not been hit at all—but the wreck- 
age in the largest department stores is 
such that it gives a startling impression. 
Not a square inch of plate glass is left in 
Selfridge’s, that vast emporium which 
once framed acres of glass windows over 


. every sort of tempting display. There is 


a time-bomb there somewhere, too, and 
you cannot go near it. The street is de- 
serted—that is the most surprising thing 
of all. Between here and the Marble 
Arch there is nobody to be seen. On the 
other side, in the bit which is open to 
passengers on foot, there are groups of 
people gaping at ruins, but there is no 
proper Oxford Street crowd anywhere. 
Nor should there be; for the shops are 
shuttered and silent, even those which 
have not been hit. Only a few stalwart 
hole-in-wall places, tobacconists and the 
like, continue to do business in the cen- 
tral shopping street of the capital. 

The big fire was at John Lewis’ Stores. 
This immense shop covers the greater 


part of three blocks and has been almost 
totally burned out. The framework of all 
the buildings stands, more or less intact, 
although roofless and with nothing but 
charred interiors to show through the gap- 
ing holes and glassless windows. One 
unit in the buildings, although burned out 
like the others, has preserved a good deal 
of glass in its windows by virtue of the 
liquid rubber preparation coated upon 
them. 

The newspaper vendors, those weather 
indicators for London life, no longer have 
brightly worded placards to help them 
sell their papers. Two years ago it was 
“Magnate Plunges to Death,” or it was 
“West End Thru a Keyhole.” Today the 
only aids to curiosity are provided by 
brief legends chalked upon a blackboard 
beside the pile of papers: “Latest War 
News,” or sometimes “Business As Usual.” 
Two or three of these are still on their 
regular posts in Oxford Street, across 
from the ruins, and doing not too badly 
at that. 

As we came along we passed Davies 
Street with its sign “Leading to Berkeley 
Square.” That was where I have been 
living through these weeks — Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square. I shall never 
forget it. At night the house—an old one 
—sometimes seemed to abandon its foun- 
dations, rise high in the air, shake and 
sway there, and then come back to rest 
again in the same place. The oddest ef- 
fect of this kind was caused by a time- 


bomb at about four o’clock one morning. 
I woke up when I heard the sharp swish 
of the falling bomb coming near. Then 
the house did its extraordinary pas de 
ballet and returned to its base. Every 
picture in it swung on the walls. There 
was no explosion at all, and hardly any 
noise: a most uncanny affair altogether. 
About an hour and a half or two hours 
later (while I was sound asleep) this time- 
bomb did explode, at the corner of Davies 
Street and Berkeley Square, and shook 
down three houses. By misfortune they 
were Georgian houses, three of the oldest 
and nicest in the quarter. The next day 
when I got up there was nothing but 
rubble and dust between their outer walls. 


XFORD Circus, where we turn down in- 

to Regent Street, has taken punish- 
ment too: Peter Robinson’s shop is gutted 
out, bombed and burned. From Oxford 
Circus we catch a glimpse of the B.B.C. 
regions—Broadcasting House itself, the 
solid modern building, and the older 
hotels and houses in its neighborhood. 
This is a “military objective” as things 
go nowadays; the Germans have concen- 
trated a very considerable effort here. 
The Langham Hotel, where many people 
from the B.B.C. and the American broad- 
casting systems like to eat, where in fact 
some of them live, was hit one night not 
so long ago: the bomb took off a corner 
of it. To date there has been no direct 
hit on the B.B.C., but it is not for lack of 
trying. There have been time-bombs all 
over this district; and Park Crescent, one 
of the most charming Regency areas over 
beyond the B.B.C., has had big high ex- 


plosives: it is now partly demolished and 
can of course never be rebuilt as it was. 

Two years ago I felt highly critical of 
the B.B.C. Its pallid, uninterested voices 
and “impartial” attitude toward matters 
of life and death seemed to me respon- 
sible for a great deal of the blind com- 
placency with which England was rushing 
toward catastrophe. I am no longer so 
critical. True, the autonomous status of 
the B.B.C. has produced some strange 
results in wartime, with neither the Min- 
istry of Information nor the government 
in general exercising any real control over 
the doings of the broadcasters® Demo- 
cratic inefficiency, as the Fascists call it, 
flourishes particularly where you have 
these cross-divisions of authority upon a 
single matter. Nor do I think the B.B.C. 
has been altogether frank and intelligent 
through the prolonged crisis of the sum- 
mer. It is particularly irritating to be 
told in the blandest B.B.C. style that 
“damage was slight” after a bombing raid 
in which, for example, your mother, fa- 
ther and neighbors have met their deaths. 
(This happened to a young workman at 
an aircraft factory known to me: he 
swore never to listen to the B.B.C. news 
again.) The British people have shown 
by their appreciation of Winston Church- 
ill, if by nothing else, that they can take 
hard truths and face up to them. He 
gives it to them straight. But the B.B.C. 
style seems forever concerned with sugar- 
coating the pill, to such an extent that 
many people listen to the news with more 
than a trace of impatience. When I ar- 
rived in England from Paris on May twen- 
ty-first, profoundly disturbed over the 
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disaster which was by then inevitable, I 
found to my amazement that most people 
in England were unaware of what was 
happening. The B.B.C. gave them a 
truly imbecile optimism by day and by 
night (as during the Norway debacle), so 
that they were quite unprepared for 
the terrible blows they were about to re- 
ceive. 

And yet on the whole my respect for 
the B.B.C. has gone up a good deal dur- 
ing these recent weeks and months. For 
one thing, although plans for evacuation 
had been made in the greatest detail long 
ago, most of the work continues to be 
done in the central organization in Lon- 
don. This shows both courage and good 
sense, since they are bound to be bombed 
whatever change of place they made. I 
have seen them doing their work now at 
all hours of the day and night, getting to 
and from their much-bombed area as 
best they can; and although I feel sure 
that many changes are in store for the 
broadcasting system to which they belong, 
they, in this time of greatest trial, have 
also earned the thanks of the state. 


REGENT STREET, with shops closed 
and many windows out: Piccadilly 
Circus a shadow of itself. In a few weeks 
the whole character of this central part of 
London has changed. I was broadcasting 
to America, on a program of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, during the first 
night raid on London (Saturday, August 
24th). This was two weeks to the day 
before the so-called Blitzkrieg on London 
began, and people did not take the raid 
over-seriously. Yet on that night im- 
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1. “Bachelors make me laugh. Take 
Bill. Cooks dinner for the Joneses and 
me and brags it’s a cinch.” 


3. Drano puts the heat on down where 
dirt stops up pipes. Its churning, chemi- 
cal boiling action frees dirt, lets water 
flush it away. 
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4. “'l adore benedicts and Bill’s going 
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scream?) after I came to the rescue with 
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portant fires were started; the eastern sky 
was red with flames all through the night; 
there were two screaming bombs that I 
heard. Still, it was only a beginning, and 
nothing had yet been hit in the West End. 
I remember the light-hearted way in 
which people struggled in the darkness for 
taxicabs, and the jokes and the laughter 
over a missed bus or an identity confused 
in the black-out. All that has changed now. 

The Haymarket has not yet been hit— 
or had not the other day. Its theaters are 
closed, including that in which the one 
success of the summer, “Thunder Rock,” 
was holding forth. “Thunder Rock” was 
a play by an American, Robert Ardrey, 
and constituted a sort of message of 
desperate optimism during the worst days 
of the summer. It was produced at the 
moment of Dunkirk—at the moment 
when it seemed that German invasion 
might be immediate and could be success- 
ful. Experimentally played out in South 
Kensington by a new group of actors, it 
attracted so many people from all over 
London that it was moved to the West 
End. It was more like an experience than 
a play; and perhaps it was not a good 
play. Mr. Bernard Shaw, in fact, assured 
me that it was a “great theatrical hoax.” 
In any case it shook its audiences with the 
realization of enormous, fundamental 
crisis, and it sent them away with the 
feeling that somehow the better parts of 
their own culture could and would survive. 


( eterce STREET—empty now; nobody 
is traveling much these days upon the 
far seas. Trafalgar Square, with Nelson 
in the middle and all sorts of great figures 
from the past grouped around him in 
monumental statuary, good and bad... . 
In the National Gallery, where the pic- 
tures no longer are, some public-spirited 
musicians arranged a series of concerts 
early in the war. These still go on. They 
are given in the shelter, and the audience 
sits there decorously even during air raids, 
secure on small gilt chairs, while pianists 
and string quartets and singers dispense 
sweet music, most of it German. On one 
day not so long ago the Germans, along 
about concert-time (these concerts are 
at one in the afternoon) scattered a con- 
siderable number of incendiary bombs 
over Trafalgar Square. They were all put 
out without doing any damage, and in 
fact it is hard to see what damage of 
importance they could do in an area 
which is mostly stone. 

Nelson on his high monument in the 
middle of the square surveys a London of 
which he could, I think, approve. In 1938 
I had my doubts of what the fiery little 
man would have said or done had he been 
actually present. He had no great patience 
with the kind of politics or war which 
was in vogue then. But as he looks down 
Whitehall now, he may perhaps discern 
the stocky, pugnacious figure of Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill, and I think the little man 
would be quite willing to climb down off 
his monument to shake hands. 

Whitehall, Westminster, Downing Street 
itself: they have all been shaken by bombs 
of one kind or another; all have lost a 
good deal of glass. The Mother of Parlia- 
ments still sits, raids or no raids, and al- 
though the government has (under the law 
of May 22nd on Emergency Powers) the 
right to govern more or less as it pleases, 
every form of the democratic system is 


scrupulously maintained. Perhaps Nelson 
might wonder, if he has not kept strictly 
in touch, who are or might be his succes- 
sors in the present struggle. I know too 
little about the higher levels of the Navy 
to be able to tell him, but I might suggest 
to his attention the young fellows who 
sweep mines out of the Channel and patrol 
it nightly: the trawlers most of all, the 
Dover Patrol. 

Those boys were nearly all in the naval 
reserve and had quite different jobs in 
peacetime. In war they operate in very 
small trawlers, ex-fishing craft from which 
the smell of fish has not yet altogether 
departed. I saw quite a lot of them down 
at Dover during August; I think Nelson 
would have appreciated what they do. 
They have to fight off E-boats by night 
and airplanes by day as they go about 
their appointed task, finding and exploding 
the mines which the diligent Nazi sows on 
the deep sea-bottom. They have on each 
trawler a twelve-pounder and a Lewis gun, 
rifles and revolvers. The trawler skippers 
fire at airplanes with their revolvers; one 
I know has two revolvers and uses them, 
standing on his bridge, when the airplanes 
come close. Nelson would have recog- 
nized a certain continuity of tradition in 
all those blokes, even though they may 
not strictly speaking belong to the Royal 
Navy. Still more, I suppose, would he 


acknowledge a kinship to the men on the 
destroyers, those who are on unceasing 
duty day and night convoying the ships 
which still, in spite of everything, come 
and go about the British Isles, loading and 
unloading, bringing in food, taking away 
goods for export, maintaining a relation- 


ship with that whole outer world to which 
the Navy alone holds the key. 

The Strand has had some sharp bomb- 
ing these days. The Gaiety Theatre—a 
first-class military objective, of course— 
shared one with St. Clement Danes. It 
landed between them, a big high-explosive 
bomb, and blew out glass all over the 
area. The crater in the street played hob 
with the mains, as usual, and work is still 
going on. There was a time bomb in the 
neighborhood a few days ago, and a big 
detour was necessary; but that has all 
been cleared up now, and traffic proceeds 
all the way down Fleet Street to Ludgate 
Hill and St. Paul’s. You might have ex- 
pected Hitler to make Fleet Street a prin- 
cipal military objective, but so far he has 
not done so. Even the great glass palace 
of the Daily Express—such a bombable 
building—is untouched. The Evening 
Standard had a time-bomb in its compos- 
ing-room, but some of those astonishing 
men of the Royal Engineers came and 
froze it up with some liquid chemical and 
took it away. 


UT here, as we mount the hill to St. 

Paul’s, we come upon the most re- 
markable of those Sapper stories. There 
were five time-bombs in the St. Paul’s 
neighborhood, and one in particular—a 
two-thousand-pounder, over eight feet long 
—was a direct threat to the existence of the 
cathedral. It had gone twenty-seven feet 
and six inches into the subsoil. The Sap- 
pers came to work on it; for two days 
they dug, one of them setting fire to a gas 
main as they went down; and on the third 
day they extracted the infernal machine, 
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put it on two trucks and drove it all the 
way to Hackney Marshes, where they ex- 
ploded it. Lieutenant Robert Davies of 
the Royal Engineers, and Sapper Wiley, 
one of his men who first found the bomb, 
have received the new George Cross for 
this. A cooler piece of nerve and sheer 
bravery it would be difficult to find even 
in other days. 

It almost seems as if the route of the 
Thirteen Bus had been particularly chosen 
for the attentions of the Nazi aviators. 
From St. Paul’s to London Bridge there is 
no street undamaged. Bombs have fallen 
along Cannon Street and Cheapside, near 
the Mansion House, on and near the Bank 
of England, the Royal Exchange and the 
Stock Exchange. The greatest capital of 
capitalism has been shot as full of holes 
as the system itself. Cheapside looks a 
ruin; it was impossible to enter it because 
of a time-bomb, but high-explosive and 
fire had made it the most conspicuous 
wreck of the lot. The Bank still stands 
quite solid and apparently uninjured, al- 
though I happen to know that it has been 
directly hit two or three times. On big 
modern buildings a bomb may enter and 
penetrate several floors without altering 
the outward appearance of the structure. 
There is a big crater between the Bank 
and the Royal Exchange. On top of the 
Bank there are guns, anti-aircraft, and 
what look like big guns (possibly naval). 
Wellington’s statue, in front of the Royal 
Exchange, has two great megaphones 
blossoming like monstrous flowers at its 
feet: the air-raid siren. 

By this time it was late afternoon and 
the people from this area were making 


How wonderful! 


hy does Mother call you her 


“beauty treatment”? 


That’s easy! I save her so many steps and so much 
worry that it helps keep her gay and rested and 


full of fun! 


Yes, indeed, with me here Mother doesn’t have to 
get tired and nervous running all over on a dozen 
different errands. She just picks up the telephone 
and talks to the grocer and the seamstress and the 
garage and the upholsterer—and presto! —all the 
bothersome details are settled in a jiffy! 


So that’s why she always has time 
to play with me these days! 


And how she loves it, Jinks! What’s more, Mother 
says I’m the least expensive little helper she knows 
of—big in service and really cheap in cost! 
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is here! 
ec. Re ¥ 


their way to Underground and tube to 


| spend the night. The poor, in their miser- 


ably built houses, have quickly dis- 
covered that the one deep shelter in 
London worthy of the name is the tube. 
I visited the Holborn and Aldwych Tube 
an hour or so later, and saw them, pa- 
tient and good-humored, sitting with 
their blankets along the walls of the vast 
subway, on the stairs and station plat- 
forms, ready to spend the entire night in 
extreme discomfort and go back to work 
again the next morning. Here in the heart 
of the City they were already (at five in 
the afternoon) making their way to the 
subway stations, carrying blankets, pil- 
lows, books. 

King William Street, leading direct to 
London Bridge, has had any amount of 
bombing. Not a building is intact here; 
not an office has been occupied for many 
days. Some of the stronger buildings are 
gutted, windowless, scarred and _ pitted 
with holes, but still standing. Others are 
half in ruins. The Fishmonger’s Hall has 
had a direct hit and some fire. There 
are time-bombs here, there and the next 
place, detours and police ropes and signs 
which read: “Beware, Gas Escaping.” 
There is a detour around Fish Street Hill, 


| and we make our way past the great Mon- 


ument to the London Fire of 1686, and 
past St. Magnus Martyr—a friend gave 
me a piece of stained glass from there— 
up the steps to London Bridge. 

The area has been bombed repeatedly, 
perhaps every night for weeks, and yet 
London Bridge is still untouched. Thou- 
sands of people use it every day. As I 
stood there, looking out at the Pool of 
London; the Tower Bridge, Billingsgate 
and the Tower of London, I saw only one 
ship in motion. This greatest of ports 
is now relatively silent—relatively, that 
is, to the immense volume of trade and 
movement which once made it the com- 
mercial center of the world. On the 
right there was a derelict ship, empty, 
moored near the Bridge. It was a Polish 
ship and bore the name Lvov. Two years 
ago when I stood in this same place 
there was a Russian ship moored there, a 
ship called the Sibir. The Bridge was 
alive with the cheerful hurrying feet of 
people going home from work, to or from 
Southwark: from Southwark Cathedral 
the hour chimed. It was six o’clock. As 
I turned to get down the steps from Lon- 
don Bridge and retrace my detour through 
the ruins of the neighborhood, the air- 
raid siren wailed all down the haunted 
river. Another night had begun. 


YOU CAN’T BEAT BEAUTY 
(Continued from page 19) 


aged and in general rather nondescript. 
The other, however, was unusual on two 
counts: her costume, and her pulchritude. 
The latter was of the red-headed sort— 
the sort that compounds out of coppery 
hair, greenish eyes, and a pale alabastrine 
skin a net effect sufficient to stop any 
boulevardier in his tracks. Her clothes, 


|homemade, were equally arresting, al- 


though not quite so satisfactory. They 
seemed a copy of one. of the more lavish 
efforts of a designer whose mind ran to 
the occult—something plucked from a 
page in a refined magazine for females, 
something which had been created to be 
worn only once: when it was photo- 
graphed. 

This dress, however, with high shoulders, 
vast lapels and a gored skirt, had been 
given a further fillip of invention in that 
its colors were black, white and scarlet. 
Hardly the ideal motif for a red-haired 
lass. Indeed, the girl looked as if she had 
been boxed up in Navajo rugs. 

“We're here!” the older woman cried. 

The girl stared and whispered to her- 
self. “New York! Park Avenue! The 
Four Hundred! Glamour!” 

It could be seen that the speech had 
been carefully prepared in order that it 
might be breathed at this exact instant. 
An instant later, however, the spell was 
dissolved when a wheedling voice at their 
ears began: “Help a poor man to get his 
breakfast, ladies.” 

“Go away,” said Mrs. Bimmel, for the 
older woman was, in fact, Mrs. Bimmel, 
and the younger was her daughter Bessie. 
“Go away!” The man went away. Mrs. 
Bimmel sniffed. “Imagine that! Ho- 
boes! On Park Avenue! Now, I wonder 
where on earth Parkens’ is? The driver 
said it would be right here.” 

“Right here” was the yawning entrance 
of one of the largest skyscrapers in the 
area. Had Mrs. Bimmel been observant, 


she might have noticed that within two 
feet of her shoulder was a bronze sign: 


THE PARKENS AGENCY 
Models—Manikins—Fashion Shows 


Needless to say, Mrs. Bimmel was not 
observant. 

She inquired of a man who was wearing 
gray spats. The man said that he was 
sorry, but he’d never heard of Parkens. 
Then his eye flashed to the sign, and 
without further ado, he directed Mrs. 
Bimmel’s eye to it by means of the stick 
he was also wearing. Mother and daugh- 
ter marched triumphantly into the stone 
cave, toward the elevators. 


O*X the eighteenth floor they repeated 
their performance in the hall, inquir- 
ing their way of a woman with a pencil in 
her hair. This woman merely pointed to a 
neat arrow-shaped inscription which said, 
“Parkens.” 

Thus they proceeded down the corridor. 
“Remember,” Mrs. Bimmel said to her 
daughter in a sotto voce burst of last- 
minute coaching, “your name isn’t Bessie 
any more. It’s Butterfly Dawn. And 
don’t be modest, and don’t get stage- 
fright. These New York people don’t 
know the meaning of the word modesty.” 

“Yes, Mother,” said Bessie, showing by 
her use of the polite term for maternity 
that she already had stage-fright. 

A double door of frosted glass con- 
fronted them. It dammed up the end of 
the corridor. Across it in svelte script 
was written: “Seth Parkens—Agent for 
Artists’ and Photographers’ Models, Dress 
Manikins, Etc.” 

Mrs. Bimmel seized the knob of the 
door, turned it, and pushed. Beyond was 
a dim-lighted reception room, furnished in 
the moderne manner, with tables, chairs, 
divans, a chrome-plated vase of tall flow- 


ers, and a girl at a desk. The woman 
advanced to the desk. “Is this,” she 
asked, “the office of Mr. Seth Parkens?” 

“Ves,” said the girl. 

“Then,” Mrs. Bimmel said, “please tell 
Mr. Parkens that Miss Devil’s Bluff is 
here.” 

That statement seemed to have the 
same effect upon the receptionist as a 
light, sharp blow on the head with a blunt 
instrument. The girl stiffened a trifle, 
and stared rather dazedly at Bessie. 

“Miss Devil’s Bluff,’ Mrs. Bimmel re- 
peated. 

“Oh,” said the receptionist. 

“Show her,” said Mrs. Bimmel. 

The effect of that command upon Bes- 
sie was dynamic. She sprang to the cen- 
ter of the beige carpet in front of the re- 
ceptionist’s desk. Hurriedly she broke 
into a step or two of what might have 
passed as soft-shoe dancing. She followed 
that with a few taps, swinging her arms. 
Then she began to sing, in a rather brassy 
imitation of the technique currently fa- 
vored — an unweaned, candy-throated 
baby-talk. After that she did an explo- 
sive and nearly disastrous cartwheel, and 
when she regained her feet, she walked 
toward the receptionist in a profoundly 
exaggerated strut, to show off her clothes, 
presumably. It was breath-taking. It was 
complex. It was looking at a one-man 
band—a one-man band in which there was 
one inadequately-mastered instrument and 
one instrument which the performer was 
unable to reach. 

The receptionist gulped. 

Mrs. Bimmel, however, had been watch- 
ing with a smile of satisfaction. Bessie 
ended her routine with a bow. “You 
see?” said her mother. “Please tell Mr. 
Parkens we are here.” 

“Tm sorry—” The receptionist found 
it difficult to control her voice. She drew 
a wavering breath. “I’m very sorry—but 
Mr. Parkens is completely tied up this 
morning.” 


ESSIE seemed frightened by the bad 

news. Mrs. Bimmel, however, merely 
became grim. ‘See here,” she said. 
“We've come all the way from Devil’s 
Bluff. My daughter is Butterfly Dawn— 
and we do not propose to be turned aside 
now, simply because Mr. Parkens is 
busy!” 

“Tt’s not just that he’s busy. There’s 
an emergency—” 

“We will wait,” said Mrs. Bimmel. 

The receptionist had conquered a minor 
convulsion in her being. It had been re- 
placed by an expression of concern. Of 
pity, even. She cast her eyes down upon 
a blank, rose-colored blotter. “I—well, 
you see, a quarter of a million girls apply 
here every single year. Looking for jobs 
as models. And every year perhaps five 
or six new ones make the top rank. Five 
or six—and no more.” 

“We aren't interested in anything but 
the top rank,” said Mrs. Bimmel. 

The girl at the desk knew that de- 
termined tone. She had heard it thou- 
sands of times. Moreover, the front door 
was opening again, and two scared bru- 
nettes were about to enter the hallowed 
precincts of Parkens. She shrugged. 
“There’s another waiting-room beyond 
that door,” she said, pointing. “You can 
sit there, if you like. It’s barely possible 
that one of Mr. Parkens’ assistants may 
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be able to see you later in the day. 
Though there are fifty-four girls ahead of 
you already.” 

Mrs. Bimmel gave her hat a little 
push. Its feather mast trembled. “Come, 
Butterfly.” 

Beyond the second door was a room 
much larger than the first. Around it 
were benches. On the benches were girls 
—fifty-four of them, all either beautiful 
or of the opinion that they were beautiful; 
all dressed in their best, all made up as if 
by micrometers, all anxious. They looked 
at Bessie and her mother with the metal- 
plated gaze they had ready for each new- 
comer—each potential rival. But after 
they had looked, most of them tittered. 

Mrs. Bimmel smiled and sat down. 
“This,” she said rather loudly, “is my 
daughter. Butterfly Dawn. Miss Devil’s 
Bluff.” 

Some of the titters turned into snorts. 
Bessie flushed and fidgeted. The wait be- 
gan again. It was evident by the posture 
of the girls that it was going to be a long 
wait. Mrs. Bimmel smiled around the 
room once or twice before she gave up. 
Then she fixed her gaze upon the most 
noteworthy spectacle in the room—an 
enormous glass panel behind which sat a 
dozen girls who occupied themselves with 
at least three dozen telephones. Behind 
the girls was a wall, and on it in neat 
rows were scores of what looked like 


miniature hospital charts. Over each 
chart was a girl’s name. Mrs. Bimmel 
read the names—out loud. Several of 


them were known to her, through the 
magazines. From time to time the clerks 
at the phones walked to the wall-board, 
took down the charts, and wrote in them. 

One of the girls beside Mrs. Bimmel 
explained: “‘That’s Mr. Parkens’ top list. 
If you get your name on one of those 
charts, you’re made. The charts are for 
bookings.” She saw that the lady from 
Devil’s Bluff did not understand. “En- 
gagements—dates. All those girls at the 
phones are answering calls for models. 
The ‘active’ list of popular models is on 
that board. The list of models who work 
when they please and aren’t on call all 
the time is kept in filing-cases. Some of 
the active girls stay right here all day—if 
they aren’t working. Look.” 

The girl was pointing. Mrs. Bimmel 
looked—and so did Bessie. Through a 
door held open by a middle-aged woman, 
they had a glimpse of more girls—girls in 
slips, girls changing their clothes, girls 


smoking and playing bridge. Their in- 
formant spoke excitedly: 
“See! The one in the black hat! 


That’s Ellen MacCassney—the Rio Stock- 
ing Girl. And the one playing bridge, 
Héléne Mellish, she’s last year’s White- 
tip Cigarette girl—and this year’s Cling 
Candy Kid. And right behind her is the 
girl that Emerleith—he’s the famous cover 
artist—most always paints. And—” 

The door closed. The girl stopped 
talking. There was a light in Mrs. Bim- 
mel’s eye. She was rising—as if on the 
point of breaking into the sanctum sanc- 
torum of the successful models. But she 
lost her nerve and fell back into her seat. 


LONG time passed—half-hour by 
half-hour. 
Mrs. Bimmel and Bessie were sick of 
sitting still, sick of waiting, sick of seeing 
girls easily as beautiful as Bessie. They 


said so. Then, abruptly, they noticed a 
stir in the room. The young women were 
staring toward the glass panel. Behind 
it was a man. 

A rather young man, neat, athletic, 
handsome and—at the moment—very dis- 
traught. He was talking, but his words 
did not penetrate the glass. His presence, 
however, set up myriad small actions in 
the roomful of girls. Each one, in her 
own way, embarked upon a restrained 
parallel of Bessie’s exhibition. Each, that 
is, showed off her wares. Some rose and 
strutted around the room. Some stared 
dramatically into space. Some laughed 
gayly at nothing. Some merely crossed 
their legs. And Mr. Parkens—even Mrs. 
Bimmel was sfficiently astute to guess 
his identity—paid no attention whatever. 
He did not even once so much as glance 
through the glass window—though almost 
any man in the world would have been 
glad to pay six dollars and sixty cents for 
an orchestra seat from which he would 
see fewer girls, and less pretty ones. 

An inspection of Mr. Parkens’ mind at 
that moment would have been like a 
glance down into the Maelstrom. Mr. 
Parkens had built up a great business—a 
proud business; he was a sort of latter- 
day Ziegfeld. As many feminine hearts 
fluttered at the mention of his name as 
were ever activated by, say, the name of 
Barrymore. More, perhaps, since 1940 
pulchritude is as realistic as it is romantic. 
And now Mr, Parkens was made to feel 
that his entire career was toppling. 

Parkens stood between the chart-rack 
and the telephones in his mechanized ap- 
pointment-room. He stared at the wall. 
“Where,” he asked, “is Sigrid’s book?” 

One of the clerks turned. “She must 
have taken it when she left. We missed 
it this morning.” 

Parkens nodded. ‘“Yeah.” He clapped 
his hands. ‘Stop answering those phones, 
Everybody!” 

The girls turned in their places, ignoring 
the soft jingle of many bells. 

“Does anybody know where Sigrid 
went?” 

Nobody replied. 

He sat down on the edge of a table. “I 
want you all to realize exactly how im- 
portant this is. The first campaign made 
locally for Merrybridge Auto Accessories 
was a mere test. Two hundred thousand 
dollars for a mere test. Now—Merry- 
bridge has started the second campaign. 
A million and a quarter, and Sigrid—the 
Merrybridge girl—has finished less than 
half the poses. I don’t need to make it 
any clearer, do I, that some of you have 
got to locate her at once?” 

They shook their heads. One of the 
clerks hazarded: “She may just be tak- 
ing a long week-end somewhere—” 

“Sure. But where? Now, look! Miss 
Elliot—you try to get her family on long 
distance. The rest of you, try Southern 
Pines—White Sulphur—Aiken— Miami 
Beach—Sea Island—you know—all the 
places. And I'll give fifty dollars to the 
girl who finds her!” 

Mr. Parkens then hurried from the 
glass-faced chamber. His path took him 
straight through the main waiting-room. 
The girls saw him coming—and began 
again to behave as if they were hypnotic 
subjects, capable of doing only one thing. 
But Parkens went by without even look- 
ing up. 


That is, he did until Mrs. Bimmel, after 
an attempt to enliven her daughter by 
performing some ventriloquism with her 
eyes, rose and pushed the girl into the 
man’s path. They collided and ricocheted, 
and Bessie eventually realized what it was 
all about. She blocked Mr. Parkens’ 
progress and commenced to sing and 
dance. He tried to get past her. She in- 
timidated him with a cartwheel. He tried 
to cut around the other side. But Bessie 
was there in front of him, removing her 
jacket with the eloquent gingerliness of a 
soldier trying to shed a tunic that has 
been spattered with mustard gas. 

It was too much for Parkens, For a 
moment, he was racked by a hard shud- 
der. He turned on his heel and entered 
his own offices by a circuitous route. His 
private secretary was waiting for him. 
“Mr. Kittertree of the Merrybridge is 
inside,” she said. 


R. KITTERTREE was the most un- 

fortunate kind of man possible in 
such a crisis as this—big, middle-aged, 
with a voice like a bo’sun’s, and eyes as 
unyielding as gristle. “Where is that girl, 
Parkens?” He bellowed it, without any 
amenity whatever. 

Mr. Parkens was usually diplomatic. 
But pushed to the wall, he could show 
spirit. “Look here, J. L.—if you expect 
me to chaperon one thousand girls twenty- 
four hours a day, you’re crazy!” 

“T just asked you to chaperon one!” 

Parkens sat down behind his desk. He 
pushed his natural wood humidor toward 
the advertising executive. “We'll find 
Sigrid. Give us time. Have a cigar.” 

“Time! Steckley is waiting with his 
cameras! Windley was going to paint her 
for the double-page spread this afternoon! 
We had to knock down two coupés and 
carry them up into his studio and assem- 
ble them for him. Imagine that! He 
wouldn’t paint in a show-room—even if 
we kept it locked. There’s an artist for 
you! And Merrybridge is in this for a 
million and a quarter—with another mil- 
lion to come, perhaps, though I haven’t 
told you about that. We've featured 
Sigrid as the Merrybridge Girl—plastered 
the whole million on her! And now—” 

Jeremy Kittertree sat down. Mr. Park- 
ens thought that he ought to have his 
heart checked over at the Institute. Then 
Mr. Parkens’ phone rang. He answered 
it. All he said was: “Yes... . Yes, 
certainly... . Yeah.... Mmmmm.... 
Yes.” He hung up. 

Kittertree was beating the edge of the 
desk with his fist. ‘Don’t tell me, Park- 
ens, that she’s been in an automobile ac- 
cident.” 

“No. No, J. L.” 

“Then what?” 

“She caught the Clipper, three days 
ago, for Portugal.” 

Bit by bit, the executive relaxed. “Oh! 
Fine thing. That’ll delay us, but—we’ll 
get her back on the next Clipper.” 

Parkens was hoarse. “She took a plane 
from Portugal to Norway. She has cous- 
ins there, it seems.” 

“Hell! Well, we can charter a ship in 
Norway—” 

“You forget.” Mr. Parkens said it— 
and J.L. began to wilt. “You forget. 
Norway has been invaded—” 

The advertising man rallied himself. 
“All right! All right! I’m talking about 


a million bucks. Million and a quarter. 
Maybe two. Money we won't get if Si- 
grid doesn’t show up. Norway has been 
invaded. So what? Is this manikin a 
Nazi, or a Communist—or anything? No. 
Look! Get me the State Department on 
the phone. IT’ll yank her out of Norway 
if we have to arrange a temporary armi- 
stice!”” 

But Parkens was just staring. “How is 
even the State Department going to lo- 
cate her?” 

“That’s their worry!” 

“Nope. We’re sunk, J.L. Right now, 
in Norway, they can’t even find the 
King!” 

Mr. Kittertree went to one of the win- 
dows overlooking Park Avenue, and for a 
few minutes he merely jizzled. Then he 
said: “O.K., Parkens. We'll give up that 
line. Now, see here. If we can’t get the 
Sigrid, we can certainly get a Sigrid. 
Everybody in the world has a double. 
Dozens of doubles. After all, Sigrid was 
just one of those routine Scandinavian 
dolls with high cheekbones, thin, slanty 
eyebrows, a good slim figure, and a lot 
of hair the color of grapefruit. I'l bet 
in your own files you have pictures of 
six or eight girls you couldn’t tell from 
Sigrid!” He was pleased and relieved by 
his resourcefulness. 

But Parkens was not reassuring. “May- 
be you couldn’t tell. But the camera 
could. The public could. What makes a 
Garbo? A Lamarr? Why is it that out 
of hundreds of thousands of photographs, 
I can only pick a few girls—ten or a doz- 
en, maybe—for top billing? And those 
girls won’t look alike at all.” 


“Parkens, you’re quitting on me.” 

“T’m not quitting at all. I’m telling 
you the truth. Sigrid’s the only ash 
blonde in four years who has walked in 
here with that particular kind of camera 
oomph. It’s something nature does. You 
could photograph that girl in a coma, and 
she’d look more alive than a whole chorus 
getting a mink coat apiece. Nope, J. L.—” 


“All right. You quit—but I don’t. 
Ring for your secretary.” 
“Why?” 


“Tm going to hunt through your files. 
We're going to stand the biggest litho- 
graphs of Sigrid we’ve got all around the 
room here—and we’re going to compare 
every picture you have. We're going to 
get all your appointment-clerks phoning 
blondes—massing blondes—” 

“But it isn’t just the face, J.L.! Even 
if you get a face that will do, with re- 
touching, there’s Sigrid’s figure. Her 
hands. The way she carries herself. 
Every part of that girl was a camera 
poem—” 

But Mr. Kittertree was already push- 
ing the button—the beige button marked 
“Private Secretary.” 


ig was late in the afternoon, very late. 
. A melee of cartons and of wax paper, 
of crumbs and coffee-stains on the desk 
showed where the two men had partaken 
of luncheon. Outside, the day’s fourth 
shower was drying in Park Avenue. Traf- 
fic was hurrying home past the pale green 
squares of grass in the center of the 
thoroughfare. Inside, Parkens and Kit- 
tertree were staggering about in a world 
of photographs. There were the big col- 
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ored lithographs of Sigrid. There were 
hundreds of pictures from the files—pic- 
tures hung in rows on the wall, pictures 
laid out in blocks on the floor. And into 
this mélange, one by one, came the girls 
summoned by the clerks. All blonde, all 
beautiful. All with high cheekbones and 
slanting eyes. Some tall, some short, 
some medium. But none enough like Si- 
grid to justify the substitution. 

That fact finally impressed itself even 
upon the obdurate brain of the advertising 
man. “All right,” he said at long last. 
“You win. If I have to look at another 
portrait, or another dame, I'll yell. I’m 
going home. Tonight I’ll phone Wash- 
ington. I have some drag in the State 
Department. Maybe we can get to Sigrid. 
If we can’t get her—lI’ll take it standing. 
Loss of the Merrybridge account! I’ve 
had it nine years. Lord knows how many 
other accounts will pull out when they 
go. But I can’t stare at any more women, 
Parkens. I can’t. I don’t see how you 
stand this job!” 

Quietly, he departed. 

Mr. Parkens sent his secretaries home. 
He had the girls in the telephone-room 
dismissed. He left word that he would 
see no one on the following day. Then he 
just sat down behind his desk and watched 
the shadows fall—for a long time. When 
eventually they blotted out the beautiful 
faces in the photographs, he rose. He 
took his topcoat and hat from his closet. 
He put them on. He walked slowly 
toward the front door, by way of the 
waiting-room. 

There wasn’t anybody in the room so 
far as he could see. A floor-lamp burned 
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at the far end. The place was redolent 
of the day’s cigarette-smoke and the 
mixed aromas of the perfumes worn by 
a couple of hundred girls who had waited 
in vain. Mr. Parkens walked along, head 
down. 

He was accosted quite suddenly—vio- 
lently, almost. Accosted as if by a foot- 
pad. There was a girl in front of him— 
a girl in some sort of flamboyant dress. A 
girl jumping and wriggling. A girl who 
was now trying, not the crooning tech- 
nique, but the shouting sort. She bel- 
lowed: “You Can’t Take Your Baby from 
her Candy—” 

It was supposed to be an imitation of 
Ethel Merman. 


ARKENS had been through enough 

that day—more than enough. Dimly 
he heard another voice say: “We knew 
you were still here, Mr. Parkens; We were 
determined to see you. When they shooed 
everybody out—we hid in the washroom!” 
The voice was triumphant as it went on: 
it told about somebody named Butterfly, 
who could sing, dance, walk, pose—and 
what else, he did not remember. He sat 
down. 

The girl brought him a paper cup of 
water. The paper cup seemed to be held 
by Sigrid’s hands. For a second, he 
thought that he had gone into some sort 
of hallucination. But they were hands 
like Sigrid’s: Strong, attenuated at the 
tips, graceful, smooth. 

He looked up and blinked. The hands 
were connected with the person who wore 
the black, white and red dress. Some 
callow female oaf who had come to apply 
for a job! He recalled vaguely that this 
person had intruded into his day more 
than once. 

“Sorry,” he said. “Busy day. You’ve 
been waiting a long time. Too bad.” He 
had glanced at Mrs. Bimmel and began 
inspecting Bessie’s hands under a lamp. 

“People from the Dakotas,” said Mrs. 
Bimmel, “are persistent. Out in the 
Casket Hills we don’t take no for an an- 
swer. You try raising alfalfa in Dakota, 
and see if it doesn’t make you stub- 
born—” 

Mr. Parkens stared at Bessie. “You live 
on a farm—and have hands like this!” 

“The farm,” Bessie replied, “is elec- 
trified.” 

“She does everything for everything 
that all the magazines recommend,” Mrs. 
Bimmel said proudly. ‘Take her hands. 
Milk baths, tea rinses, clay packs—” 

“Hunh,” said Parkens. “You wanted 
to crash into this modeling business?” 

“She is Miss Devil’s Bluff. I have 
trained her in—” 

He did not seem to wish a further 
demonstration. He rose. He walked 
around the room for a moment. They 
did not understand him, although he 
spoke quite loudly: “Those are the hands, 
all right. And the figure. I could find it. 
Cynthia, maybe—or Juanita or Rosebelle 
—yes, the figure would be easy. That 
leaves only the face. Of course, if it 
leaked out, the public would yell. Got to 
have one real, in-the-flesh person for it. 
But—” He apologized. “Sorry. I was 
thinking about a composite photograph. 
A synthetic Sigrid. We hadn’t consid- 
ered that. And with you—you and one 
of my other girls—I’d have eighty per 
cent of it on hand.” 


“You mean,’ Mrs. Bimmel was in- 
credulous, now that the moment had ar- 
rived—‘‘you’re going to hire Bessie?” She 
forgot the Butterfly. 

“Mmmm. Yeah. Report tomorrow. 
Fifty a week to start. No work till I give 
the word. I want her hands.” 

“Oh, my,” Bessie said. And then, be- 
cause she was human and tired, and be- 
cause she’d had no lunch at all, she began 


to cry. 
Her mother stood. “I knew it,” she 
whispered. “I knew it!” 


Mr. Parkens said: “Well—good night, 
folks.” 

He hurried out to his club. It was 
seven o’clock. He took an elevator down 
to the locker-room. Envious friends spoke 
to him and made envying comments about 
his business. He was used to that, used 
to gags about his girls. At the moment, 
he wished that there was no such thing 
on earth as a woman. He took a shower. 
He dived into the pool and swam about 
for a while. In the meantime one of the 
club stewards was rather worriedly carry- 
ing out an instruction. Mr. Parkens had 
ordered him to get one ticket for every 
musical show in town for that night, and 
one for every burlesque show. It was, 
obviously, a crazy proposition. 

Mr. Parkens had his supper alone. 

Afterward he chartered a_ taxicab. 
“Take me to the Corona Theater,” he 
said, “and wait for me.” 

“Wait?” 

“T’ll only be a few minutes. 
to catch one chorus number.” 

There were four musical shows in town 
at the moment. Mr. Parkens had seen 
three of them, but not with the idea of 
trying to find a duplicate of Sigrid’s face. 
Even a brunette would do, he reasoned. 
She could get a bleach—or wear a wig. 
He covered the four shows, and he caught 
the finale of the last burlesque show just 
before midnight. There were no Sigrids 
in the lot. He paid the cab-driver nine 
dollars and twenty-five cents, tipped him 
two dollars, and foraged along Broadway, 
looking at faces. 

He realized that was a waste of time. 
Anybody who looked like Sigrid, if she 
were out that night, would hardly be 
strolling on the Main Stem. A girl so 
startlingly handsome would be in a night- 
club. Mr. Parkens was rather fond of 
night-clubs but by four o’clock that morn- 
ing he had lost much of his appreciation. 
He wound up in Harlem, with a feeling 
that he had scrutinized every beautiful 
woman in Manhattan. He had seen two 
almost Connie Bennetts, one near-Myrna 
Loy, three imitation Ann Sheridans, one 
semi-Hedy Lamarr, and women who re- 
minded him variously of Patsy Ruth Mil- 
ler, Irene Dunne, Gail Patrick and Hope 
Williams. But no Sigrids. 

However, the mere fact that he had ob- 
served so many approximate identities 
was comforting. 


Just want 


A SHORT sleep energized his mind. 
Mr. Parkens woke in his East Side 
apartment with fresh ideas. 

While he was having breakfast, he or- 
dered some photographs of Sigrid to be 
sent to his home. Armed with them, he 
could comb another field. After all, Si- 
grid was of Scandinavian descent. Scan- 
dinavians would be more likely to re- 
semble her than anybody else. While he 


was drinking coffee and pineapple-juice, 
he made a list. The Norwegian, Swedish 
and Danish Consulates. Ditto for em- 
ployment agencies. A trip to see the peo- 
ple who were going to open the various 
Scandinavian pavilions at the World's 
Fair. And Swedish restaurants: he might 
find a Sigrid hovering over a smorgas- 
bord. 

His spirits rose. 
tertree. 

The advertising man groaned across the 
gulf of a few city blocks. “I didn’t sleep, 
Parkens! This thing may fold me up! 
Why, do you know, the State Depart- 
ment can’t even get in touch with Mrs. 
Harriman!” 

Parkens told him about Bessie’s hands. 
“Hands,” he said, “are as difficult as 
faces. The figure—easy. And now—” 

J.L. rebounded like the market when 
steel production rises. “Parkens, you’re 
magnificent! Spare no expense! Waste 
no time! It’s a brilliant solution! I 
leave everything to you! I knew a man 
of your brains and reputation wouldn’t 
fail me!” 


He phoned Mr. Kit- 


"THREE days later, however, Parkens 
felt that he was going to fail. It was a 
tragic thing to have all of a valuable girl 
from the neck down—and nothing else. 
A headless composite was useless. Juani- 
ta, the Savannah girl, was perfect for the 
figure. But he had made no_ further 
progress. 

Parkens sat, toward one-thirty on the 
third day, in a restaurant. He had lost 
track of time. His mind was a blur of 
photographs. He nibbled a little tinned 
salmon and tasted a solitary pickled on- 
ion. But the tang of smorgasbord no 
longer held any magic for him. For 
three days he had eaten steadily in Swed- 
ish restaurants. 

How he became aware of the conversa- 
tion at the table next to him, he never 
knew. It merely invaded the miasma of 
his mind of its own accord. Two men 
were talking—one old, one young. Their 
voices were cultured, shaded with dignity, 
even. 

“Tsn’t she,” the younger man exclaimed, 
“the most beautiful thing you ever saw?” 

The other cleared his throat and paused 
while, presumably, he peered at a photo- 
graph. “She’s magnificent, Marsfield! 
Magnificent!” 

“She was singing,” the man named 
Marsfield continued. ‘Her song went 
something like this.” He invaded the plac- 
id eating-place with a curious falsetto: 
““Cheeeeeeee-weeeeeee-nck-nck-nck!” 

“Marvelous,” said the older man. 

“The pale golden legs, Doctor! The 
dainty feet. The rosy spots on her 
breast! I blew up the colored negative 
so you could have this print.” 

It was too much for Parkens. He had 
been burdened—slugged, even—with pho- 
tographs of females. They occupied the 
focus of his attention. Here, obviously, 
was one more. He felt compelled to look 
at it. Cautiously he turned in his chair. 
Even more cautiously, he leaned to get a 
view of the colored picture. 

It was, evidently, an amateur job. The 
woman was not in the center, but down 
in the left-hand corner. The rest of the 
photograph was mostly green leaves. 
However, Parkens was undergoing shock. 
From where he sat, the girl, turned three- 


quarters toward the camera, looked like 
an eleventh-hour, long-shot answer to his 
search. That is, she looked like Sigrid. 
Sigrid with long, ‘pale, amber braids. 

“There she was,’ the younger man con- 
tinued. “Perched on a limb, flirting with 
me gayly—unafraid, exquisite, a rara avis 
if there ever was one!” 

Parkens had risen from his chair. He 
was edging toward the two men. The 
way they had been talking discomfited 
Parkens. But what the older man said 
next, stopped him short in his stealthy 
creep toward the table. “You shot her, 
Marsfield, of course?” 

“Of course.” 

For a second Parkens thought merely 
of calling the police—in so far as he 
thought of anything at all. And then, 
suddenly, he understood. The men were 
not discussing the girl at all. They were 
talking about a bird—a small bird, in the 
middle of the picture. Even as Parkens 
gazed over their shoulders, they gave it a 
name. A name that sounded like, “Pan- 
anensis Tutilebarium.” 

“Excuse me,” Parkens said. He had 
glanced at the ‘bird. He had stared long 
at the girl’s face in the corner of the 
photograph. It was another Sigrid, all 
right. “I hate to bother you gentlemen, 
but would you mind telling me where you 
took that picture?” 

They turned toward him quickly and 
not with any pleasure. Immediately, 
however, they exchanged glances, and the 
young one—Marsfield—began to smile. 
“Wouldn't you like to know!” 

“Td gladly give you a thousand dollars 
to know.” Parkens was seething with 
eagerness, and in no mood to play. 

The older man chuckled. “Oh, come! 
The Museum might pay fifty for it—even 
a hundred; but not a thousand! You're 
an amateur ornithologist, I take it? I 
don’t seem to place you among my pro- 
fessional colleagues.” 

“I’m no ornithologist,” Parkens an- 
swered hastily. “And I’m not interested 
in the bird. What interests me is that 
girl.” 

Both men were blankly astonished. The 
younger, a lanky youth with a good-hu- 
mored mouth anda heavy curl of brown 
hair that fell over his forehead as he bent 
to re-inspect the picture, finally replied: 
“Well! I did vaguely remember that 
there was a person in this shot. Rather 
nice one. Girl from Stumpneyville, I be- 
lieve.” He looked again. ‘Yes. She is 
charming, isn’t she? I tried to wave her 
out of the camera’s way, but she just 
smiled and stood there.” Suddenly he 
looked at Parkens with anger. ‘What 
the devil do you want to know about this 
girl for? If there’s anything I hate, it’s a 
masher! Even a long-distance masher!” 

“Tt’s not that,” Parkens replied earn- 
estly. “Not that at all, I—” 


E broke off. He realized he could not 

tell these strangers about the pre- 
dicament of Kittertree. Word would get 
around. And he already knew enough. 
Stumpneyville. There couldn’t be many 
Stumpneyvilles in the United States—and 
certainly a girl as pretty as the one in 
the picture would be well known locally. 
And certainly a photograph of the real 
Sigrid, upon which had been superim- 
posed some long braids, would do for 
identification. 


— 
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Marsfield was still staring at Parkens. 
“You what?” 

“J—never mind. Just happened to like 
the type, that’s all. Sorry to bother you 
gentlemen. Excuse me.” 

He left them. He hurriedly put too 
much money on his check. He strode 
from the restaurant. In fifteen minutes 
he had reached his office. In twenty, he 
had located Stumpneyville. It was close 
to the West Virginia border, high in the 
mountains. It had a population of three 
hundred and sixty-eight. In an hour, 
Parkens’ clothes had been packed. A 
print of Sigrid with braids was prepared. 
Within four hours of the moment after 
he had left the restaurant, he was winging 
south and west in a chartered plane. 

His arrival among the rounded sum- 
mits of the misty blue mountains of the 
Virginias was attended by some misgiving. 
As he said to friends later, “In one hop, I 
was back in the ox-cart age. To get to 
Stumpneyville, you have to spend the 
night in what is called a hotel. A road 
does lead to Stumpneyville—a road with 
grass in the middle and boulders in the 
ruts—and it’s eight miles. But unless 
Ma Treadum or Sankie Jukes happens to 
be going your way, you have to walk. I 
drew Sankie. I must say, the people 
acted as if I were the whole Fifth Column 
in person—and Sankie carried an ante- 
diluvian rifle in his buggy. But I got 
there.” 

Mr. Parkens arrived in Stumpneyville, 
and identified it by the fact that the 
cabins and shacks were closer together, 
that several of the edifices in the village 
were larger and much cleaner than those 
in the country, and that there was a single 
structure on a tree-girt crossroads which 
bore the sign, “General Store.” He was 
abandoned in these primitive surround- 
ings by Sankie, who drove on. He walked 
down the street, stared at by men in 
overalls and women in calico dresses. 

He entered the general store. In most 
American villages the appearance of a 
well-dressed stranger is the signal for 
congregation. In Stumpneyville, however, 
the persons at the counters and those in 
the room in the back of the store hastily 
finished their transactions—or left them 
unfinished — and disappeared. Parkens 
found himself ungreeted—and alone with 
the proprietor, 
direct attack. He pulled from a brief- 
case the remade picture of Sigrid—the 
picture that had braids. 

“T’m looking for this girl,” he said. 


"THE proprietor bit down on his tobacco, 
glanced at the photograph, and eyed 
young Parkens sharply through cracked 
spectacles. ‘What fer?” 

Parkens had been made to realize by 
his traverse of the land that no one would 
understand his true mission. No one, 
that is, whom he had seen. He had 
ready a story which he thought would 
suffice. ‘Well,’ he said, smiling in his 
most disarming manner, “I have a little 
surprise for her. Some money has been 
left—by distant relatives—and she may 
inherit it.” 

The man spat. “Yeah? Jen Narbey 
inheritin’ money? ‘Taint likely. Yuh got 
it in cash?” 

“Where does she live?” 

The man did not answer. He rubbed 
his hand scratchily across his whiskers. 


He. decided. to make a. 


His pale eyes, through the cracked spec- 
tacles, were shrewd. “People,” he said 
slowly, ‘“‘allers think thet there’s distillin’ 
a-goin’ on. Jest because these be the 
mountings. And some folks poke around 
in other folks’ feudin’. Generally, when 
they do thet, we shoot ’em.” 

Parkens understood. He leaned over 
the counter. “Look! I’m telling the 
truth. I’m not any agent of the law. 
I’m not in the least interested in your 
local troubles. I'd like to find this girl, 
talk to her—and get out. As a matter of 
fact, the sooner I get out, the better I'll 
like it.” 

The storekeeper laughed. “So’ll we.” 
He pointed through his window—through 
the dust, the fly-specks, and the cobwebs. 
“It’s the third house yonder. The one 
with paint on it.” 

Parkens hurried away. 

There was no one in the yard. No one 
answered his knock. But finally a child 
came along the street, a child of nine or 
ten, hugging herself in a shawl. She 
stopped and gazed for some time at 
Parkens. ‘Lookin’ for anybody?” she 
asked. 

“Jen Narbey.” 

“She aint there. She’s down at Bart’s 
—where she oughta be.”” She came closer. 
“Land sakes, that’s a purty suit you're 
a-wearin’!” 

Parkens smiled. He whipped out his 
handkerchief. “I’m glad you like it. 
And how would you like this—as a 
present?” 

The child hesitated, looked down the 
road, and snatched the handkerchief. 
“Jen’s with Bart,” she repeated, evidently 
realizing that she had struck a bargain. 
“But she'll be up here soon enough. 
Bart’s hurt. Them Tumkins boys got him 
in a ambush las’ Friday. They been 
a-feudin’ like that fer years. Their maws 
and paws done it afore ’em. They’d 
never of hit Bart, though, ’ceptin’ they 
shot from the bresh. He’s the best man 
with a gun in the whole county! Even 
give trick-shootin’ shows’s far off’s Zeek- 
erville. Big place, Zeekerville. Ah never 
been there. Goin’—some day or ’t’other.” 

Parkens was discomfited. “Is this Bart 
—Jen’s brother?” 

The girl chuckled. “Naw. They’s 
agoin’ to git hitched. After Bart’s well 
again—an’ after he gits him one ef them 
Tumkins. He’s a mean, shootin’, fightin’ 
boy, Bart is. Right now, Ah seen him in 
front o’ his cabin a-practicin’ left-handers. 
’Tother arm’s in a sling.” 

“Left-handers?” 

“A-shootin’ old acorns off’n a tree with 
his pistol. Not just the whole acorn, 
mind you. Bart was a-pluggin’ at the 
leetle bottom parts.” 

“Oh!” said Parkens. 

The girl looked at the handkerchief, 
then clapped her hand over her mouth, 
and ran down the street. 

Parkens sat down on the steps of the 
house. He tried to tell himself that what 
he had heard and seen was some sort of 
idiotic exaggeration—or a time-honored 
hillbilly gag to frighten strangers. But 
he had a feeling that the child had told 
the truth. Moreover, as he sat, he could 
hear a faint, occasional pop, such as might 
be made by a pistol aimed at the small 
bottom parts of acorns. 

No one molested him. The sun rose 
higher. Birds sang. Birds, Parkens 


thought, which might have interested that 
ornithologist. Marsfield, his name was. 
He made a note to look up the young 
man when he reached New York again. 
If he reached it. Then he saw Jen walk- 
ing up the earthy road toward her house. 


EN was about the same height as Si- 

grid—perhaps an inch taller—end not 
quite as lissom. Hard work, Parkens 
imagined, had made her more muscular. 
She was wearing a dress which, by com- 
parison with the dresses of the other 
women, was fashionable. A cotton dress, 
but clean, neat and pretty. She was a!so 
carrying a hat by its chin-ribbons. She 
walked straight to him and smiled with- 
out any show of fear or hostility. “I 
hear you’re looking for me?” 

Parkens was startled. There was, in 
her voice, only the faintest trace of moun- 
tain accent. None of the prolonged diph- 
thongs which the rustic people made of 
every vowel. She didn’t say you as if it 
were yew. He opened the brief-case he 
had been carrying. He took out the pic- 
ture of Sigrid. And then, after glancing 
up, he realized that Jen’s hair was not in 
braids at this moment. It was opulently 
knotted on the nape of her neck. 

He handed the photograph to the girl. 

Jen looked at it first with a smile and 
then intently. “Funny,” she said. “It 
does seem to be just about my twin.” 

“Yes.”  Parkens walked toward her 
and inspected her from various angles. 
The more he looked, the surer he was. 
Another man might have spent time, at 
that point, meditating upon the capri- 
ciousness of fate in placing so rare a sam- 
ple of womanhood in so neglected a cor- 
ner of the earth. Parkens, however, having 
seen rare samples from every corner, was 
more interested in assuring himself that 
Jen Narbey of Stumpneyville, West Vir- 
ginia, was the precise double of Sigrid. 

At last he drew a breath. “Look here, 
Miss Narbey. I take it you’ve been out 
in the world more than most of your 
neighbors? Had a better education?” 

“T went through grade school—and a 
year of high in Zeekerville.” 

“Yeah. Exactly. Then—here’s the 
proposition.” 

Rapidly he described his agency, told 
about the disappearance of Sigrid, sketched 
in the importance of Sigrid to big busi- 
ness, and explained what he wanted. She 
did not interrupt, except to invite him to 
sit down on her porch steps. When he 
finished, she said: “All that is certainly 
interesting! How’d you find me?” 

He told her. Seeing that she had not 
been very much impressed by his sales- 
talk, he added a new urgency: “You see, 
Miss Narbey—it was fate that made me 
sit in that restaurant beside those two 
men—fate aiding me. I’m not a super- 
stitious man, but I believe that once in a 
while destiny makes a pattern. Fate led 
me to a table beside this—this bird- 
hunter.” 

The girl chuckled. 
remember him very well. 
camping in the hollow—for weeks. 
a very nice man.” 

“T’m sure he is. . . . Now, I'll pay you 
what you like. Enough to make you com- 
fortable here for the rest of your life. 
T'll only need you for a few weeks. You 
can bring any friend—relative—you like. 
To keep you company and act as chap- 


“Mr. Marsfield. I 
He was here— 
He’s 


eron. I understand your marriage plans 
have been delayed. I’m sure your— 
fiancé—will permit you to do this while 
he—er—recovers.” 

“But—I’m not going to do it,” the girl 
said. 

Parkens stood up, looking as if he could 
not believe his ears. Actually, he had 
guessed from the expression on her face 
that she had no intention of accepting. 
“Not going to do it!” he repeated. “But 
—it’s a chance in a lifetime!” 

She gazed into his eyes—calmly. Park- 
ens felt that this double of Sigrid was 
very different from the real one. The real 
one had been cool, aloof, strictly business- 
like. But her double, the mountain lass, 
had something else in the deep part of her 
eyes: feeling and humanity. Just as 
much determination, but not as much 
concentration on material values. 


ARKENS said, at last: “You could 

bring this Bart along—” 

“He wouldn’t go.” She smiled a little. 
“He’d probably shoot you for even ask- 
ing what you are now.” 

“How can a lovely girl like you take 
up with—such a man?” . 

“Qh—that’s a long story. Bart has his 
good points. This business between his 
family and the Tumkins has been going 
on for generations. The Tumkins boys 
started it up again. You wou.an’t under- 
stand. I suppose you think it’s funny.” 

“Not a bit. On the contrary.” 

She considered. “You see, I’m better 
educated than most of these people. I’ve 
never been anywhere—except Zeekerville. 
But they’re my people. In the next town, 
Miss Gracen—a settlement worker—has 
been living for years. I’m her assistant. 
She’s done enormous good here. The peo- 
ple love her—and I do. I wouldn’t quit 
her. Not unless I could get someone else 
for her.” 

“But you could! I’d be glad to fix it! 
A trained nurse, a doctor—anything you’d 
order up!” 

“That’s not it. There’s Bart. And this 
feud. I’ve got to get him to quit it. I'm 
fond of him. He has a chance to be agent 
for farm machinery for this whole region. 
It would be a good position. I grew up 
with him. I belong here. I want to marry 
and settle here—in the country. I know 
I'd hate cities. I—’ She flushed. “In 
the summertime, I still like to go around 
barefoot! Suppose I did what you say? 
Suppose I made all that money—made it 
just because I happen to have a face like 
somebody else’s? Suppose I liked New 
York, instead of hating it? I mean—liked 
it enough so that I’d never be quite happy 
again here? Then—how would I feel? 
What would I do? I’d never be suited 
anywhere, afterward. I .can see _ that. 
Can’t you?” 

Oddly enough, Parkens could. There 
was something so warm, so friendly, so 
perceptive, and yet so simple about the 
girl, that he could understand perfectly. 
Yet she ought to know what she could 
earn, 

“Because of the situation I described, 
the advertiser might pay you five thou- 
sand dollars for just a few weeks’ work,” 
Parkens said. 

That made her suck in an audible 
breath. She grew a little pale. She stood 
up, presently. From a vine on the porch, 

(Continued on page 122) 
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to help keep skin clear and smooth. Give yourself a 
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EETING one group of world-saviors after another, 

one is struck by the tightness of the circles they 

form. To “belong,” it is necessary to be tied to one 
idea, and to that one only. At the faintest hint of another 
idea entering, the circle becomes a frightened huddle and 
the ranks close to push the intruder outside. The world 
must be made safe for one idea, their special one. 

Every group expresses the same tightness, the same fear 
of other opinions. The capitalists and the workers, the 
pacifists and the big-navy men, the dog-snatchers and the 
dog-lovers—each group, on its own, determines the way 
of salvation for the rest of the world. And what about those 
who differ? One enthusiast put that situation neatly by say- 
ing: “Well, suppose a couple of hundred thousand of you 
are destroyed? The world would be just that much the safer.” 

Maybe so. Maybe one man’s safety demands another man’s 
life; but I for one do not believe it. There seems to be an 
intangible and permanent tie between man and man, man and 
the animals, man and the animals and all nature. The whole 
gorgeous complex of sea and earth and sky and all that 
dwell therein are tied together, so that if one member is hurt, 
the thrill of pain vibrates to the outposts of the world. 

A man in Austria committed murder—and boys from 
California died on the battlefields of France. A queen wore 
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The Permanent Tie 
by ANGELO PATRI 


ostrich feathers in her hat, and little children in Africa, 
Asia and America had extra butter on their bread. A war- 
crazed man hurls an army against a great people whose 
way of life he hates, and a million men in America, an 
ocean-span away, shoulder arms. The human family is too 
big and too closely knitted to fit into any tight little circle. 
For that, a meridian, the great circle, wholly imaginary and 
wholly real, is needed. We all belong. 

We, the people of the United States, should be the first 
to recognize this and shape our behavior on the basis of 
national unity. We are sturdy individualists in business, 
politics and religion; but within the great circle of national- 
ity we cannot shoulder a man out because we happen not 
to like the symbol on his church or the slogan of his party. 

We, of all people, should understand that group-antago- 
nisms lead to the defeat and destruction of the things we 
cherish most, of the causes for which we lay down our lives. 
We know that we can and must unite on the principle of 
human liberty. We know that the individual differences 
that distinguish one man from another are precious, and to 
be preserved, for on them rests the power and the wealth 
and the vitality of our country. 

What we need to remember is that the measure of our 
strength equals the completeness of our unity. 
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Int. Dec., Costume Design, Secretarial, El. Jour- 
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MONTICELL Founded in 1835 


Distinguished, accredited junior college and 2 year pre- 
paratory. Special courses. Cultural training amid true 
American traditions. Excellent faculty. 300 acres for 
sports. Riding. Swimming. Beautiful buildings. Near 
St. Louis and Chicago. Catalog. i 
George I, Rohrbough, Pres., Box R., Alton, Mllinois 
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A.B., B. S., B.M. 
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Accredited. Also 2-year Junior College. Modernized curric- 
ulum prepares for civic and social leadership. Secretarial. 
Special work in Music, Art. Sports. Near St. Louis. Catalog. 
President, Box 1040, St. Charles, Mo. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL 


D EA N A C A D E M Y 75th yr. Accredited 


college prep. Diploma 
courses for high school graduates. Intensive review. Also 2- 
yr. vocational courses in Business, Secretarial, Music, 
Home-making, Art, Mechanical Drawing, Drama. Small 
classes, Attractive campus life. All sports, pool, golf, riding, 
skiing. Endowed. $700, E. F. Wallace, Franklin, Mass. 


Sullins College Bristol, Va. 


Jr. College 

and High 
School. Both accredited. 269 acre Virginia Park Campus. 
Swimming-Pool, Boating, Riding, Music, Art, Dramatics, 
Home Ec., Secretarial, Physical Ed. Summer Camp. Men- 
tion interests. Catalog: Sullins, Box R, Bristol, Va. 


REENBRIER COLLEGE 


Junior College and Preparatory. Founded 1812. Art. 
Music. Dramatic Art. Secretarial. Attractive social and 
recreational advantages.Address French W. Thompson, 
Pres., Dept. R, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


ALL SAINTS’ EPISCOPAL COLLEGE 


VICKSBURG, MISSISSIPPI 
A small Church school for girls. Four year high school (specializ- 
ing in college preparatory). Two year colle rders National 
Park in historic Vicksburg. Overlooks the M ssippi. Students 
visit Natchez Pilgrimage. Arts. Mild Cli 
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School for girls—college preparatory and grades. Stimulating 
climate—2250 ft. elevation. Courses in Music, Art, Dramatics, 
Secretarial, also ‘‘Personality & Charm.’’ Riding. Camp 
Greystone nearby for sports. For illustrated catalog, address: 
Jos. R. Sevier, D.D., Pres., Box C, Hendersonville, N. C. 


WARD-BELMONT 


Accredited Junior College and Preparatory School. Conserva- 
tory of Music, Art, Creative Writing, Home Econ., Speech, 
Secretarial, Dancing, Gymnasium, pool, all sports including 
riding. For Catalog, View Book, ‘‘Club Vil address: 
Alma Paine, Registrar, Box 1202, Nashville, Tenn. 
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B R E N A U COLLEGE 


For Women 


Foothills Blue Ridge Mts, Altitude 1250 ft. A.B., B.M. 

and B.S. degrees and Junior College diploma. Music, dra- 
matic art, Home Economics, physical education, Secretarial. 350 
acre campus. Riding, canocing, all sports. Attractive social life. 
Catalog:—Brenau, Box F-12, Gainesville, Ga. 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information, In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK Magazine. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES—BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


ADMIRAL BILLARD 
x ACADEMY 


}> Graduates enter college, Coast Guard Academy, An- 
napolis, Merchant Marine. Fully accredited. Strong 
faculty; high standards. Naval drills, uniforms, cus- 
toms, routine. Cadets from 15 states. 90 ft. auxiliary 
schooner. Catalog. Commandant, New London, Conn. 


WASSOOKEAG SCHOOL 


Accredited preparatory school employing tutorial 
method. One teacher for every three boys. Flexible 
program adjusted to the interests and aims of the 
individual facilitates distinctive college preparation. 
Lioyd Harvey Hatch, Headmaster Dexter, Maine 


Traditional success in teaching boys how to study. 
Small classes, individual attention, personal interest 
assure thorough college preparation. Separate Junior 
School, Sports, social activities. Catalog. Address 
A. R. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Connecticut. 


Formerly Roxbury School 


HESHIRE ACADEMY 
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TE 


MILITARY 


BORDENTOWN inevivetE 


College Preparatory. Accredited. Business and 
General courses. Able teachers. Boys taught 
how to study. Near Trenton. All sports. Jun- 
ior school. 55th yr. Summer Sessions. Cata- 
log. Registrar, Box 2812, Bordentown, N. J. 
college. 354 graduates in last five 


years have entered such colleges as 


Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Harvard. 150 acres. 16 modern 
buildings. Junior school. All sports for all. School golf 
course. Summer session. 76th year. Write for catalog. 
Wilbour E. Saunders, Headmaster, Box 12-F, Hightstown, N.J. 
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Graduates in 75 colleges. Fully accredited. Special classes 
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Catalog. Box K, Toms River, N. J. 
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Prepares select boys effectively for college. Character de- 
velopment a fundamental aim. Modern equipment. Small 
classes. Crafts shop. All sports. Separate lower school? Health- 
ful historic location, near Princeton. 102nd yr. Catalog. 

Francis Harvey Green, Litt. D., Box 20, Pennington, N. J. 


| NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


is proud that in this national emergency its policy of 
educating and training young American gentlemen need 
not be changed. Accommodations for 1940-41 limited. 
Catalog from Adjutant, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL 


An Episcopal School for Boys 12 to 18 
Large estate in the mountain country near Peekskill, 40 
miles fromN.Y.C. Sixth grade thru High School. Small classes. 
High academic standing. All sports. Self-help plan. Send for 
booklet. Rev. Frank R. Leeming, Hdmstr., Peekskill, N.Y. 


La SALL MILITARY ACADEMY 


Accredited college preparation 
under Brothers of the Christian Schools. Small classes. 
Pool, ocean swimming. New gymnasium, golf. Junior 
Dept. 57th year. Moderate rates. Catalogue. Rev. Brother 
Ambrose, F.S.C., Box R, Oakdale, L. I., New York. 


Specializes in preparing boys for 


or College bu: 

wer School. All agi 
zym-, Pool; all sports. atalog. Frank 
c. Baldwin, Hdmr., Box R-12, Harrisburg, Pa. 


KLIN’ MARS 
a CHA DEMyYs> HALL 
A widely recognized, moderately priced preparatory school 
Entered 64 boys in 22 colleges last year. Personal attention 
to each boy’s needs. Varied athletic program. Modern equip- 
ment. Junior department. 

E. M. Hartman, Pd. D., Box 20, Lancaster, Pa. 


* Carson Long Institute * 


Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy—physi- 
cally, mentally, morally. How to learn, how to labor, 
how to live. Prepares for college or business. Character 
building supreme, Rates $550.00. Catalog. 


Box 18. New Bloomfield, Pa. 


ALLEY FORGE vcateu 


ACADEMY 


College Preparatory and Junior College for young 
gentlemen 12 to 20. Highest scholastic standards. 
16 modern fire-proof buildings. All sports. Motor- 
ized Field Artillery Battery. Cavalry, Infantry, R.O. 
T.C. Band. For Catalog address Box G, Wayne, Pas 
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The FLORIDA Term 
of RIVERSIDE “x2abem 


ACADEMY 


New boys may enter this 
distinguished school Janu- 
ary 5 to same advantage 
as in September with NEW 
CLASSES IN ALL SUB- 
JECTS. Favorable climateis 
conducive to freedom from 
dangerous ‘‘flu’’ and cold 
epidemics. All sports. Naval 
Training. Aviation. Address 
Gen. Sandy Beaver, Pres. 
Box R-12, Gainesville, Ga. 


at 
HOLLYWOOD 
By-the- 
SEA 


16 Miles 
North of 
Miami 


ASTLE HEIGHTS 


(Gen. Robt. Lee Bullard, Ret. U.S.A., Chairman of Board) 


MILITARY Accredited 


Preparation for College and Government Academies. Junior Si 1 
in separate plant, Boys taught to study and inspired to suc 
R.O.T.C. Honor School. 16 modern buildings. Every boy in athle 
ics every day. Outdoor sports year ’round. Riding. Endowed. Sen. 
ior School $690, Junior School $590. New $50,000 gym. Capacity 
enrollment this year, Mid-year entrance. For catalog, address: 
Col. H. R. Armstrong, Pres. “ 
Lebanon, Tenn. (Near Nashville) 


* TENNESSEE muitary institute 


Thorough preparation for better colleges. Develops 
sound study habits, good character. Mature faculty. 
All sports. 67th year. Moderate rate. Catalog. 
Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt., Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


Junior Military Academy 


Bloomington Springs, Tenn. Boys 5-14 only 
Unique modified military school. Kindergarten through 8th grade. 
Sports, ponies. Housemothers, homelike atmosphere. Limited en- 
rolment. Enter any time, 12 months’ care. Camp Whooppee. Mod- 
erate rates. Catalog. Maj. Roy DeBerry, Box R. 


THE MORGAN SCHOOL 


Non-military, accredited college preparation. Small classes, 
individual instruction. Healthful climate, south of Nash- 
ville. Outdoor activity year ’round. All sports. Junior 
school. Summer term. Founded 1885. Rate $500.00. Catalog. 
R. Kenneth Morgan, Jr., Headmaster, Box R, Petersburg, Tenn. 


EORGIA ACADEMY 


Splendid equipment. Honor School. Individual 
House Plan. Separate Junior School, boys 8 to 13 
R.O.T.C. Moderate rates. For Catalog, addres 
Maj.W.B.Brewster,President, College Park,Georgia 
MILITARY 


ENTUCKY [frstrrure 


A school with a winter home in Florida 
Preparation for college under ideal climatic con- 
ditions all year. Oldest private military school in 
America. For fully illustrated catalog, address: 
Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres., Box R, Lyndon, Ky. 


ARLISLE SCHOOL 


Boys’ Military Preparatory. Small classes. In- 
dividual instruction. Homelike atmosphere. Wise 
guidance for character building. Rate $495 in- 
cludes uniform. For catalog address: 

Colonel James R. Risher, Bamberg, S. C. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—BOYS’ SCHOOL 
FOR ANNAPOLIS 


R A N D LE EXCLUSIVELY 


Any physically qualified boy may compete for 
Naval Reserve appointments. Randles’ students 
won _5_of the first 8 places in 1940 including 
No.1. Request catalogue and Reserve information. 
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Send Your Son to~ 


| FLORI D MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


Give your son the benefit of train- 
ing in one of the finest military 
academies in the South, plus ideal 
health and climatic advantages. 
Individual development the key- 
note of our training. Accredited 
to all colleges North and South. 
R. O. T. C. Designated as Honor 
Military School by the U. S. War 
Dept. Separate Junior Department 
grades 1 to 8. Beach and other 
sports. All-inclusive rate of $975 
covers every expense. Illustrat- 
ed catalog. Address Director, Box 
3, St. Petersburg? Florida. 
Military training today is @ 
wise precaution. 


STAUNTON “<< 


Distinguished for excellent academic, 
military and athletic training. In 
beautiful, historic Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. High altitude. Unexcelled 
healthrecord. Modern fire-proofbuild- 
ings. Separate Junior School. Visi- 
tors cordially welcomed. Catalogue. 
Colonel Emory J. Middour,supt. 


Box R-12, Staunton, Virginia 


>>> >>> D> > >> >>» 


ORK UNION. 


AcADEMWY 


Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. Able 


faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. Lower School 
for small boys in new separate building. Housemother. 
R. 0. T. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 
All athletics. Best health record. Students from 27 states 
and other countries. Catalog 43rd year. Dr. J. J. Wicker, 


Pres., Box R, Fork Union, Virginia. 
MILITARY ia 


HARGRAVE Acavemy 


Preparation for Christian leadership in the foothills 
of the Blue Ridge Mts. Excellent educational facilities 
at reasonable $590 rate. Accredited. Competent in- 
structors. All sports. Junior school. Catalog. 

Col. A. H. Camden, Pres., Box R, Chatham, Va. 


Military life devel- 
Al ops strong moral 
character. Prepares 


for the best colleges. Personal supervision. Good health record. 
All sports; swimming pool; magnificent gym. 36 horses. 700 
acres. AviationunderC.A.A. 7dthyr. Reasonable rate. Cata- 
log. Col. T. J. Roller or Major C. 8. Roller, Jr., Ft. Defiance, Va. 


FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Sound accredited college preparation with development of 
the whole boy. Classes average 10-12. Supervised study. 
Military training (R.O.T.C.) builds contidence. Athletics 
for all. New gym, pool. Cadet band, 61st year, Catalogue. 
Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box R-4, Waynesboro, Virginia. 


ABINGDON ACADEMY 


A new, non-military school—with exceptionally high 
academic standards. Experienced teachers. Modern 
buildings. All sports. Golf, gym, pool. Reasonable 
rate. Catalog. B. S. Alleman, A.M., Headmaster, 


Box 1200, Abingdon, Va. 


REENBRIER 


MILITARY SCHOOL. 129th Year. AccreditedLower 
School, High School, 1st Year College. Fireproof 
buildings. All sports. Summer Camp. For Catalog, 
and ‘‘Evidence’’ (Success Record), address: 


Major D. T. Moore, Registrar, Box R, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


GULF COAST annicmy 


Skilled instructors; personal supervision. Graduates ac- 
credited eastern colleges. Two departments, Junior, 5 to 
14; Senior, 14 and over. Open-air quarters. Open year 
‘round, Write for Catalog. R-6, Gulfport, Miss. 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK Magazine, 
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MIDWESTERN STATES—BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
MILITARY 


KEMPER '"scnoot 


Junior College and High School, 97th year. Fully necredtted 
Superior scholastic, military, athletic rating. $200,0 

gym. Indoor Roo), rifle range. Golf. 96-acre Camus 
Catalog. Col. A. M. Hitch, 600 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


AISSOURI 20 JUMDR SL 


2nd year. Fully accredited. R.O. dividualized instruc- 
ion in small classes inspires boy to best efforts by teaching 
iow to STUDY. Balanced Program. All Sports. Excelent 
culty and equipment. Aviation. Summer School. Catalog. 
Col. &. . R. Stribling, 351 Main St., Mexico, Missouri 


WENTWORTH 


ry Academy and Junior College 


62nd year, Fully accredited. 41 miles from Kansas City. High School 
and 2 yrs, Junior College. High scholastic standards, Sports, Sta- 
dium, Swimming, Gym. Military Summer School, Beautiful campus. 
Catalog.Col.J.M.Sellers, 1124 WashingtonPi., Lexington, Mo. 


NORTHWESTERN« 


MILITARY AND NAVAL ACADEMY . 
Col. R. P. Davidson, pu perintendernt 


Lake Geneva Wisconsin 
MILITARY 


* ST. JOHN’ ACADEMY 


INSPIRING military discipline helps your son develop con- 
fidence, leadership. Balanced program of conference study, 
recreation. Accredited. All sports, 55th year. Catalog. 
1120 DeKoven Hall, Delafield, Wis. 


WESTERN myer 
Fully accredited; prepares for any college. Ages 11-19. 
Progressive attitude. Friendly environment. Large playing 
School. Cadets accepted for new term Feb. |. Catalog. 
Col. R. L. Jackson, Pres., Box R-12, Alton, Ill. 

Studies him understandingly. Devel- 

ops initiative, poise. College prepara- 
MILITARY ACADEMY 450 ‘graduates in 113 colleges. Catalog. 
ON LAKE MAXINKUCKEE 128 Pershing Road, Culver, Ind. 
Clean Mind Sound Body 
A Military Academy. Episcopal. Accredited. College pre- 
sound instruction. R. O. T. C. 2nd semester Feb. 3. Catalog. 
Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 5120 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


MILITARY 


fields. Sports for all. Horsemanship. Gym, pool. Lower 
ULVER EDUCATES THE WHOLE BOY 
tory, Post-Graduate work. 8th grade. 

Ina * 

paratory, business courses. Junior school. Small classes— 


FAR WESTERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 
—BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


NEW ea oO School an ante mids 


B.C. Pearson MILITARY “<= 
INSTITUTE 


THE TAMALPAIS SCH 


Box s, Roswell, New Mexicor 
Prepares boys—from 5th grade on==for Eastern and Western 
universities, in non-military and non-sectarian school, with yeare 
round outdoor sports, 12 miles from San Francisco, Address: 
Headmaster, The Tamalpais School, Box 30-R, San Rafael, Calif. 


SCHOOLS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


STEWART HOME SCHOOL 
For Retarded Children. 48th year. 


Private home and school on beautiful 500 acre estate 
in Blue Grass section. Cottage plan. Individual mental 
and manual training. For illustrated catalog address 
Dr. John P. Stewart, Director, Box P, Frankfort, Ky. 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


Training and care for the child needing special adjustment. 
Educational program with medical supervision. Year-round 
school and home, with summer camp in Maine. Fully accred- 
ited, established 1883. Send for catalogue giving details. 
Jenzia C. Cooley, Box 395, Haddonfield, New Jersey 


Tutoring and vocational schools for boys and girls 

who present educational or emotional difficulties. 
Students 

grouped in sep- 

arate schools 

according to 

sex, age, and ability. Address Helena T. Devereux, Direc- 
tor, or John M. Barclay, Registrar, Box 10, Devon, Pa. 


SPEECH CORRECTION 
Regain Perfect Speech, if you 


STAMMER 


Every stammerer should have the new 287 page book 
“Stammering, Its Cause and Correction.’’ Sent free 
to stammerers. It describes the Bogue Unit Method 
for the scientific correction of stammering and stutter- 
ing. Method successfully used at Bogue Institute for 
39 years—since 1901. Endorsed by physicians. Write 
for full information. No obligation. Benjamin N. 
Bogue, Dept. 1421, Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FAIRFIELD HALL 


A school for the Correction of Speech Defects such 
as Stammering, stuttering, lisping, cleft-palate, for- 
eign accent, voice and speech development. Monthly 
Registration. Booklet. Wm. R. Van Loan, Director, 
100 Strawberry Hill, Stamford, Conn. 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, 


REDBOOK’S 


EDUCATIONAL 


DIRECTORY 


AVIATION SCHOOLS 


LEARN 


N LOS ANGELES - Notion’s Aviction Copitat 


California Flyers graduates obtaining 
immediate employment. Huge in- 
2 creases in Los Angeles aviation ac- 
tivity insuring splendid positions and 
rapid advancements. Career training course in Airline 
Piloting (2 year), Aeronautical Engineering (14 months), 
Master Mechanics (12 months), Production Mechanics 
(4 months), Aircraft Drafting (4 months), Instrument 
Mechanics (6 months). Flying optional with Engineer- 
ing and Mechanics courses. Train at one of America’s 
most modernly equipped and strategically located 
schools. Training fleet of 14 modern planes, Link 
Trainer and latest Instrument flying equipment. Gov- 
ernment approved shops and laboratories. Located on 
the famous mile square Los Angeles Airport which is 
the CAA test field and plant and airline proving ground. 
Government approved for Flight and Ground and Mas- 
ter Mechanics courses. Low tuition and liv- 
ing costs. Dormitory accommodations. Write 

for new 64 page Catalog. State age. 


FLCALIFORNIA reese 


PARKS AIRPORT EAST ST.LOUIS, ILL- 


Offers you college education majoringinAVIATION. Accreditedby the 
Illinois Superintendent of Public Instruction. U.S. Approved as a Com- 
mercial Ground ar. , sing and Mechanics School. Accredited by and co- 
operating with the U.S. Army AirCorps. Open to highschool graduates. 
Four courses lead to B.S. degrees in Professional Piloting, Aviation 
Operations, Maintenance Engineering, Aeronautical Engineering, 100 
acre airport, 18 training planes, 28 buildings, faculty of 73 specialists, 
enrollment limited to 560. Dormitories and dining hall at college. 
Winter term January 6, Write for catalog. Registrar, Dept. RB-12. 


{4th Year 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING (Founded bs 
2 year B. S. Degree. Short courses in Certified 
Mechanics. Administration, Radio, etc. Ac- 
credited. Write for Free illustrated, Catalog. 

urtiss: a 
AT aa a 1342 Ss. Michigan ‘Ave. 


ACCRE! DITE fe) Chicago, Illinois. 


Come to SPARTAN for today’s finest expert train- 

ing for your choice of aviation careers—Flying, 

Engineering, Mechanics, Radio. Approved by U. S. 

Civil Aeronautics Authority. 15 modern airplanes, 
) latest aircraft engines; completely eq 
laboratories—private practice fields 
buildings; club-like dormitories. $35 

sion program making SPARTAN even greater. 
Semester_starts January 6th. Write for free catalog. 

CAPTAIN MAXWELL W. BALFOUR, Director 
Dept. RB120 Tulsa, Oklahoma 


7e on ENGINEERING 
= ae 


Take your Aeronau' Engineering 

Y trainthe at Lincoln ... the complete 

School of Aviation. Offering Pri- 
mary and Advanced Flight Training; Maintenance 
and Production Mechanics Training. Supplying 
trainedmen to Aviation 20 years, this Government 
Approved School invites you to write today for 
complete information. 


LINCOLN AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE. (INC) 


“$Y 8712 Aircraft Building, Lincoin, Nebraska \O” 


ROOSEVELT 
AVIATION 
SCHOOL 


Start Right at Roosevelt 


This institution of established 
leadership, located on famous 
Roosevelt Field—the world’s 
largest civil airport —offers un- 
equalled advantages in equip- 
ment and location for aviation 
training. Government approv- 
ed for all classes of flying and 
mechanics licenses. Write for 
catalog. Address Dept. R. B. 


Ground, Flight Courses taught thoroughly. Short, or 
4 yr. training. School accredited by Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority, Finest facilities and faculty. Greaé 
campus-airport. Low tuition. Free catalog. 
LEWIS SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
Dep't R, Lockport, lilinois 


COMMERCE AND BUSINESS 


¥@~ BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
H IL Professional Training 
2 OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


ACCOUNTING and C.P.A.COACHING 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION and FINANCE 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAL =STENOTYPY 
Rated one of America’s leading schools. Enroll any time. 
FREE Placement service.Superior employment opportunities 
in prosperous oil belt. Send for Hill’s Success Book FREE. 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, Dept. B, Oklahoma City 


Miami-Jacobs College 


80th year. Accounting and Secretarial. Co-ed. Bache- 
lor degree. Varied industries offer unusual opportu- 
nity for study and employment. For catalog, address: 


Miami-Jacobs, 40 N. Ludiow St., Dayton, O. 
RIDE COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Trains business executives, expert accountants, Journal- 
ism, outstanding secretaries, efficient commercial teachers. 
Bachelor degrees. Coeducational. Athletics. Dormitories, 
fraternities, sororities. Placement. 76th year. 

For Catalog address Director, TRENTON, N. J. 


THE PRIVATE SCHOOL— 


in America is a worthy representative of 
our democracy; and it is particularly in- 
teresting to those parents who wish to 
combine the finest in preparatory-school 
education with cultural and social train- 
ing. We again call to your attention our 
service for Redbook readers and their 
friends. 


For more than twenty years members of 
our Department of Education have been 
visiting and investigating private schools 
and summer camps. If you live in New 
York City or the suburbs, we will wel- 
come your visit to our offices to discuss 
the best type of school for a certain 
child. If, however, you live far away, 
we will gladly correspond with you. Do 
let us assist you. 


Fill out the coupon in the opposite col- 
umn and we will make suggestions im- 
mediately. 


BRYANT <2" 
ae camp e. 


beautiful bld. 
exclusive district, gym, dorms, 2 a degree courses: 
Adm., C.P.A., Accounting, Secretarial. 4-yr. Comm’l ‘each 
er Training UA. B. in Ed.). Also l-yr. Secretarial. Effective 
placement. 78th yr. Catalog. Director, Providence, R. I. 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 


Katharine Gibbs 


SECRETARIAL. One and Two Year Courses. Special Course 
for College Women, Residences in Boston and New York. 
Catalog. President’s Sec’y, Boston, 90 Marlborough St., 
New York, 230 Park Ave.; Providence, 155 Angell St. 


MEDICAL SECRETARY 


MEDICAL core TARY 


Complete 9 months’ course combining Clinical Lab. Social Serv- 
ice, Business and other medical Office Subjects will qualify you 
for well paying position in office of physicians, hospitals, a 

firms, etc. Free Placement. Send for Bulletin RM. FRANKLIN 
SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS, 1906 SPRUCE ST., Phila, Pa. 


(Please check and fill out.) 
1 am interested in receiving information and cata- 
logues about boarding schools. 


years. Girl, 


Grades iit, SCH OG lis, cies ccsiacicsscsssasceisesvaicsascevacesvscntaasebeoteaoea ort 


Now attending 
(GIVE NAME OF SCHOOL) 


Peal sccccsvisssasssscaxsavases 


Your religious affiliations scssccscscsccssssessctsscativsiscsaicsushassen wide 


Location desired (name states) ......c.cccssscescceseessseeceeree Pores 


ee (approximate feo. for board ‘and tuition for 


(School fees range from $500 to $2,000 per 
year according to location and advantages.) 


Remarks (Type of school desired and special features) 


Please send catalogues and inf 


Address: The Director, Department of Education 


Redbook Magazine 


230 Park Avenue New York 


please mention REDBOOK Magazine. 


REDBOOK’S 


EDUCATIONAL 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING 


Complete educationfor teaching elementary 
grades, kindergarten and nursery school. 
Special summer classes. Beautiful resident 
hall. Located Chicago’s lovely North Shore 
near lake, Cultural education plus vocational 
@ training. Write forlistof successfulalumnae. 


National College of Education 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 05-R, Evanston, III. 


$5 th 


‘Year, 


SCHOOLS OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Practical day and eve- 


PHOTOGRAPHY ning courses for ama- 


teurs and professionals. Courses start Jan., June, Oct. Lim- 
ited. enrollment. Individual guidance by_artist-teachers. 
Est. 1910. Catalogue. 32 West 74th Street, New York, N. Y. 


CLARENCE H. WHITE. 532322! 


Photography 


Learn PHOTOGRAPHY 


Modern, practical training. For pleasure FROM 


or career. Black & White, Color, or Mo- 


tion Picture photography. Free’ Booklet. 
BEAUTY CULTURE 


NEWYORK INSTITUTEOF PHOTOGRAPHY 
10 West33St. (Dept.32) New YorkCity 


BANFoRD-Grand Prize Winning System— 
has trained thousands of best paid Opera- 
tors and Shoppe-Owners. Learn-by-doing! 
Supervision nationally famous hairdressers. 
Easy Terms. Visit, or request 44-page book- 
let R, “My Own Beauty Shoppe’’ free. 
. ¥. C.—68 W. 48 St., (Radio City) 
Newark, N. J.—780 Broad St. (Market) 
Boston, Mass.—297 Boylston Street 
Phila., Pa.—1423 ChestnutSt., Nr.Broad 
Bklyn.—427 Flatbush Ave. Extension 
BEAUTY 


W I L F R E EXPERTS 


ARE IN GREAT DEMAND?! 
Prepare now for good-paying positions in 
BEAUTY CULTURE, America’s fastest grow- 
ing industry. A_ fine future awaits Wilfred 
graduates. Complete and thorough training! 
FREE Nationwide Placement Bureau. Booklet & 

NEW_ YORK, N. Y. 1657 Broadway, 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥., 385 Fiatbush Ave. Ext. 
TDR dale NEWARK, No o.722..158 Market Street. 
BOSTON, MASS... .490-492 Boylston St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA 
CHICAGO, ILL......9 W. Washington St. 


ACADEMY 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


BLISS 


ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


Prepare for opportunities in the 
electrical field. One-year course in 
fundamental theory and_practice. 
Modern laboratories. Competent 
faculty. Successful placement. 48th 
year. Reasonable rate. Catalog. 


232 Takoma Ave., Wash., D. C. 


INDIANA TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Two-Year B.S. Degree courses in engineering: Electrical, 
Civil, Chem., Mechanical, Radio and Television, Aeronauti- 
cal. 1-yr. Mech. Drafting. Prep, Courses without extra charge. 
Earn board. Lowrate. Enter Dec., March, June, Sept. Catalog. 
8120 East Washington Boulevard, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


AUTO-DIESELS si2:" 055 


Machine Shop Practice, etc. Flexible training plan for 
men with or without jobs. Oldest, largest trade school in 
West. Earn room, board, while learning. Request Catalog. 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS, Dept. RBA-12, LOS ANGELES 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE 


B. S. Degree in 2 years in Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, 
Chemical, Radio, Aeronautical Engineering; Business Ad- 
min. and Accounting, Living costs, tuition low. Enter Jan., 
Mar., June, Sept. Catalog, 3120 College Ave., Angola, Ind, 

MACHINIST TRADE 


TOOL & DI Screw Machine Course 


Learn these trades on actual work at ALLIED SHOPS. Fully equipped. 

State approved. Low fee. Day or Evening Training. Free Employ- 

ment Service. Write Today for FREE 36 -Page Illustrated Book. 
AsLiES BoREW, MACHINE CO. . ‘ 

(School Div. ) Dept. RB-12,609-13W.LakeStreet, Chicago, II. 

{—Eaquip yourself by 


REAL JOBS OPEN! ;..200t Auto, Diesel, 


Aviation Mechanics, Welding, Body and Fender, 
quickly ! Real Opportunity for Real Job. Write near- 
est school for low tuition rates. Information Free. 
Dept. T-26, McSwerpney, Detroit, Michigan, or 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Complete course, in- 
cludes Auto Mechanics, 


SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY 


OPTOMETRY 


Be a Doctor of Optometry. An_uncrowded profession. Ex- 
cellent faculty. Not operated for profit. Limited classes, 

Unexcelled clinical facilities. High School education re- 
uired. Coeducational. 

jonroe College of Optometry 166 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ile 


Ss 


DRAMATIC ART 


Stage—Screen—Radio— 
Speech for Business & Social 


Use, 26th yr. New Term Dec, 2 


=) Cc H 0 oO L Day & Eve.—Children’s Dep’t. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 630 Sth Ave., NewYork, N.Y. 


° SCHOOL ae 
fllviene STOCK Theatre YEAR 
8 Schools DRAMA-SPEECH, DANCE, VOCAL For Acting: 


Yeaching, Directing Faculty 36. STAGE, SCREEN, & RA: 
DIO appearances while learning. Graduates: Una_ Merkel, 
Fred Astaire, Lee Tracy, Laurette Taylor, Peggy Shannon. 
Catalog, Apply Sec’y IRVING 66 W. 85 St., N 
SCHOOL OF 


SCHUSTER-MARTIN tie on 


40th Year, Professional training for stage: drama and dance; 
radio and teaching. Full and partial courses offered. 
Our own theater and student residence, For Catalog, address, 
Director, Little Playhouse, Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, O. 


SCHOOL OF DIETETICS 


NY INSTITUTE of DIETETICS 


In One Year qualify as Dietitian in hotels, restaurants, 
schools, hospitals, etc. Day or Eve. Co-ed. Age no obstacle. 
Free placement service. Licensed by N. Y. State. Catalog 2. 
660 Madison Ave. (at 60th St.), N.Y.C., Tel. REgent 4-2207 


FASHION MODELING 


(FAIR training. Days, eves. Individual 


instruction. Moderate tuition. Free employment service. 
Booklet Rl, 545 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


America’s Original Model School 
prepares you for well-paying posi- 
tions in the lucrative field of— 
FASHION MODELING. Short 


NURSING SCHOOL 


The Washington Boulevard Hospital 


School of NURSING: Accredited, 3-yr. course. 8-hour duty. 
Pleasant living quarters. H.S, Graduates 85% average. 
Latin-Chemistry essential. Maintenance free. Write for bul- 
letin of full particulars and requirements. 

DIRECTOR SCHOOL OF NURSING 
2449 W. Washington Boulevard, Dept. RB, Chicago, Illinois 


DENTAL NURSING 


TAL ASSISTING 


This vocation offers pleasant and interesting employ- 
ment in an attractive field. Easy to learn. Short prac- 
- tical course. Free Qlgcement service. For catalog ‘*3'', 
write 11 W.42nd St.,N.Y.City or 121 N. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 
DENTAL ASSISTANTS TRAINING INSTITUTE 


X-RAY AND LABORATORY SCHOOLS 


al ‘uding B 
olism 9 mos., X-Ray 3 mos. Electro cardiog- 
raphy additional. Unusually high place- 
ment. Catalog. Northwest Institute Medical Tech- 
nology, Inc., 3410. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
« School of » 


GRADWOHL sain 


Men, women. 27th year. 10 months’ course plus 4 to 6 months’ intern- 

ship. Microphotography, bacteriology, blood chemistry, X-Ray. New 

course in parasitology and tropical medicine. Free placement service, 

enter any month. Catalog. 3512 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
®@ School of @ 


F R A N K L | N Medical Technology 


A Dept. of Franklin School of Science and Arts 
Offers an unusually strong, complete, and well balanced training 
course in Medical Laboratory Technology in 9 months; X-Ray Technol- 
ogy in6 months, Franklin Technicians are preferred. Free placement. 
‘Coed. Write for Catalog R. 1906 SPRUCE ST., PHILA., PA. 


MEDICAL ASSISTANT 


A Lucrative Career 


Assist doctors in office and laboratory. Course trains in Lab. 
Technique, X-Ray, Medical Secretarial, Office Practice. Gradu- 
ates are in demand, free placement. Est. 1849. Latest equip- 
| ment. Write Dept. RB, 101 W. 3ist St., New York. 


X-Ray Course in Technique 


Sydenham Hospital 
Three months’ course. Co-ed. Classes start first ofeach 
month. Theoretical-Practical Instruction, including 
Hospital Experience. Certificate granted. Placement. 
Apply to Dr. A. S. Unger, 565 Manhattan Ave., New York City. 


EASTERN ACADEMY 


OF LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


Combinesin10mo. course laboratoryand X-Ray Technique with physi- 
cian aides training, preparing one for positions in hospitals, clinics 
and physicians’ offices. See ad for branch school. New classes. 
Jan. 3. Student dormitory maintained—Catalogue on request. 

1416 Genesee Street, Utica, N.Y. 


WILSON School 


offers an intensive training in medical laboratory, X-ray 
and physiotherapy technique. 10 mo. course; selected 
faculty; well-equipped laboratories; certificate granted. 
Co-ed. Enroll now. WRITE FOR CATALOG W. 

285 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


DIRECTORY. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for dramatic 
and expressional training. 
Catalog from Secretary, Room 177 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


TRAPHAGEN 


COSTUME DESIGN & ILLUSTRATION, also 
sketching, styling, draping, fashion journalism, in- 
terior decoration, textile & stage design, window dis- 
play. Day & Eve. Send for Cir. 15. Phone Co. 5-2077. 
INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 


FASHION ACADEMY 


‘FASHION DESIGN ¢ STYLING ¢ COORDINATION 
FASHION ART Direction EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN 
America’s Foremost Fashion Design Instructor 

30Rockefeller Plaza,NewYork,RequestBookL 
NEW YORK 


scroor or INTERIOR DECORATION 


Four Months’ Practical Training Course. Also Vocational, 
Design and College Courses. Faculty of leading N.Y. decora- 
tors. Day & Eve. Spring Term commences February 3rd. 
Send for Catalog 9 R. 515 Madison Avenue, New YorkCity. 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Animal and Hu- 
man Anatomy, Cartooning, Advertising, Design, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration. Individual Instruction. Day and_eve- 
ning. Enroll any_ time. Catalog. E. Greaeen, Pres. 
7012 Grand Central Terminal, N.Y.C. Elevators nr. Track 23. 


RAY SCHOOLS HM CHICAGO 


NEW TRENDS IN ART _FOR BUSINESS USE, 
Courses: Advertising, Layout, Photography, Commercial Art, 
Dress Design, Styling, Fashion Art, Int. Decoration, Display. 
PERSONAL TRAINING Plus INDIVIDUAL ADVANCEMENT 
116 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Department Ri2 


She ART INSTITUTE of Chicago 


A professional school offering degree and diploma courses in 
Fine and Industrial Art, also individual courses for specific 
needs. Fully accredited. Apply now for Winter Term. 62nd yr. 
Catalog. Box 33, Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago, Illinois. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 


Practical courses in Commercial and Fine Art, Dress De= 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Faculty of international reputa- 
tion. Individual instruction. Winter term begins January 6th. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Dept. 2120 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. O FE A RT 
° ° 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
Start your career in this famous school. Faculty of 33 
professionals. Direct-Project Teaching. Commercial 
Arts. Dress Design. Fashions, Cartooning. Interior 


Decorating. Industrial Design. Drawing. Painting, Get 
catalog, 18 S, Michigan Ave., Suite R-12, Chicago, 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 


All branches of Fine and Applied Art, intluding Teacher 
Giaining and Advertising Art. Summer School and Evening 


1680 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


lasses, with College Credit. School noted for its sound 
training of students. Fifty-eighth year—1940. Catalog R. 
CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CENTRAL ACADEMY a 
OW MeA_Ci_ 

Highly specialized individual training in all eo | 
branches of Commercial Art and Fashion. 
Limited classes. Write for illus. literature. 

JACKSON GREY STOREY, DIRECTOR, enon 
1649 Clayton St., Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, O. 
Ten-month practical courses in all branches of Commercial 
Art. Low tuition and living costs. Write for booklet and 
“Success Bulletin.” Address: Harold D. Prunty, Director, 

INDIANAPOLIS ACADEMY OF COMMERCIAL ART 

1441 N. Delaware St. Indianapolis, Indiana 
LAYTON «art's 
e ART e 
Painting, Illustration, Sculpture; Advertising, Industrial, Interi- 
or and Costume Design; Teacher Training. Frequent exhibitions. 
21st year. Non-profit. Moderate tuition. Mid-Term Begins Feb- 


ruary 4th. Catalog. Charlotte R. Partridge, Director, 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis.” 7 440 


RINGLING Set of 


The school of the Ringling Museum. Faculty of outstanding artists 
teaching all phases of art including commercial art and costume de- 
sign, Outdoor classes all winter, Animal study at Ringling Circus 
winter quarters. College academic subjects. Dormitories. Write for 


catalog. Address Director, F L © R i D . 


Sarasota, 
1&2 year courses in Commercial Art and Illustration, 


4 Fashion Drawing, Dress Design and Millinery, Inte- 
h 4 


rior Decoration, Industrial Design. Students from 23 
states. Low-Payment Plan. Individual Instruction. Free 
Placement Service. 20th year. Start NOW. Catalog. 


Art Institute of Pittsburgh 
234 Stanwix St., Pittsburgh, Pa., Willis Shook, Dir. 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK Magazine, 
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CHOOLS OF MUSIC, ART, EXPRESSION, DRAMATIC ART, DANCING, FASHION ILLUSTRATION, 
FASHION MODELING, DIETETICS, NURSING, X-RAY AND LABORATORY 
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REDBOOK’S 


EDUCATIONAL 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


AERONAUTICAL OR DIESEL 


10 or 20 months courses. 
Meets employers needs. Suc- 
cessful employment service. 
Dormitory. Gym and Pool. 
Full shop equipment. Other 
Tech courses. 32nd year. 
Write for Booklet in your 
field. Dept. C., 

TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 

1123 Bedford Ave., 

Brooklyn, New York eS ee Brooklyn, New York City. 


BBUTRAIN 9 oe amazin 12 Weeksi, siorsor come tri icity 


service after sradaation. Zou adonit its need ad 


‘yin 12 Weeksin shops of Coyne 
—Learn by doing—many earn 
while learning. Free employment 


ec 
iced education. SEND F‘ 

ject andmy y SAY TUITION AFTER GRADUATION’ PLAN: 

H.C. Lewis, Pres., COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

S00 South Paulina Street, Dept.90-79, Chicago, Ill. 


SHE’S APARTMENT 
HOTEL MANAGER NOW! 


—Earning a Splendid Salary, Al- 
though a Few Months ago 
She Was a Housewife 


Some people say, “It can’t be done,” but Mrs. 
Myrtle Slaughter is one of thousands of Lewis 
Students who have done it! Women in exactly 
the same position as you are today—women who 
never had a job in their lives—have found the 
Lewis Course a short cut to a steady, permanent 
position with a good salary. 


Not so long ago Mrs. Myrtle Slaughter not only 
knew nothing about hotel work—but had no busi- 
ness experience either. “When I lost all my sav- 
ings,” she says, “I experienced that same feeling 
of helplessness and insecurity that so many 
women mect when they find themselves alone and 
without means of support.” Then she answered 
an advertisement like this one. 


The Lewis Schools’ book, ‘Your Big Oppor- 
tunity,” solved her problem. Here was a pro- 
fession that offered fascinating work amidst col- 
orful surroundings, good pay and splendid op- 
portunities. Most important of all, it meant life- 
long security and financial independence. She en- 
rolled. Now—she writes: 


“My Lewis Diploma was an ‘open sesame.’ Now 
Manager of one of the largest apartment hotels 
here. All due to my Lewis Training.” 


Mrs. Slaughter is typical of thousands of Lewis- 
Trained men and women who for the past 25 
years have been winning quick success in the 
fascinating hotel and_ institutional field. Our 
FREE book, “Your Big Opportunity,” tells how 
to secure a well-paid position in this business 
where you’re not dropped because you are 40. It 
explains how you are registered free of extra cost 
in the Lewis National Placement Service. You 
have the opportunity to do what Mrs. Slaughter 
did! Sign the coupon and mail it NOW! 


L] Manager 

Asst. Manager 
Hostess 

Steward 
Housekeeper 

C] Cashier 
Purchasing Agent 
Chief or Floor Clerk 
Social Director 
Auditor 

Sports Director 


[1] Banquet Manager 
[] Matron 

[] Maitre d’Hotel 
Dietitian 


Supt. of Service 
Publicity Director 


[] Club Manager 


( Restaurant or Cof- 
fee Shop Manager 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. 


0 Apt. Hotel Manager 


AIRCRAFT WELDING 
ENGINEERING 


Industry Offers Outstanding Opportunities 
to properly trained Commercial Weld En 
gineers (1 year), Welding Technicians (5 
months), Aircraft Welders and Arc Welding 
Operators (3 months). Learn By Doing. Earn 
Part Expenses—Write for free 64-page illus- 
trated Book—‘“Dawn Of A Giant Industry.’’ 
Mention course desired. 
MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 

1240R—N. BROADWAY &E. STATE,MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


RADIO-TELEVISION scien 


trade. Radio Servic- 
Pictures, Television, Public Address, etc. Unnecessary to 
give up present job to start. Oldest, largest trade school in 
West. Transportation allowed to L. A, Earn room, board, 
while learning. Request Catalog. 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS, Dept. RBR-12, LOS ANGELES 


HE DOUBLED HIS 
SALARY IN THE 
HOTEL FIELD 


—Although When He Started He 
Had No More Experience Than 
You Have Now! 


Twice your present salary! Does it seem too 


good to be true? If A. L. Cummin had 
thought so he wouldn’t be where he is today! 
Are you willing to do what he did—if it can 
mean as much to you as it did to him? 


Cummin worked in a garage. Dissat- 
isfied with his long hours, uninteresting work 
and small salary, he answered a Lewis adver- 
tisement. 

The Lewis book, “Your Big Opportunity,” con- 
vinced him the hotel field offered everything he 
wanted—a good salary—luxurious surround- 
ings—a brilliant future. He enrolled. Today— 
“After completing one-third of the Course, I 
secured a Clerk’s position. In less than FOUR 
MONTHS I was offered a position as Hotel Man- 
ager, with a 90% INCREASE IN SALARY! My 


success is due to the Lewis Schools and the assist-" 


ance they gave me. I shall never regret the day I 
clipped the coupon and sent for their literature.” 


A. L. Cummin knew no more about the hotel 
and institutional field than you do. Today, he is 
one of the many Lewis-Trained men and women 
holding well-paid positions in the billion-dollar 
hotel, club, restaurant and institutional field. Our 
FREE book tells how you, too, can qualify for a 
well-paid position in this business where you're 
not dropped because you’re 40. It explains how 
you are registered free of extra charge in Lewis 
National Placement Service. Do today what 
A. L. Cummin did not so long ago. Mail the 
V coupon IMMEDIATELY! 


Clifford Lewis, Pres. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 
Hall WX-123, Washington, D.C. 


Please send me FREE of charge and without 
obligation, details as to how to qualify for 
the hotel, club, restaurant and institutional 
field. I am particularly interested in the po- 
sitions I have checked. 
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(Continued from page 117) 
she picked a flower. She looked at it. 
“Five thousand dollars,” she said. ‘Yes. 
That is a lot. That’s the price—of all my 
future contentment. No—Mr. Parkens. 
I won’t do it.” 

She went into the house and closed the 
door. 

He stood there. He lifted his hand to 
knock—and did not. He slipped the pho- 
tograph into his brief-case. He looked at 
the house, the flowers, the trees, the sky. 
He started walking down the road. 

Eight miles of trudging lay ahead. It 
didn’t matter. 


ROM the tree-shaded streets of Gervey 

Hollow it seemed simpler to write off 
the cost of the Sigrid campaign and find a 
new Merrybridge Girl than it did to pry 
loose her bucolic double. The decision 
relieved him. 

He was relaxing over a glass of beer 
when he heard noises outside the combi- 
nation store-restaurant. 

The noises were made by mule-hoofs 
and a woman’s voice. “Hey! Jamira! 
Where-at’s this city feller saw Jen this 
mornin’?” 

Parkens went out. Dismounting from 
the animal was a formidable figure. A 
woman—old, but full-bodied. She had 
bright blue eyes and a doughty chin. She 
was wearing a black silk dress of antique 
mold, a dress greened by the passage of 
much time. Between her teeth was a corn- 
cob pipe. She stared at him and puffed 
at the pipe in a manner that reminded him 
of Popeye the Sailor-Man. He wanted to 
laugh. But the woman was obviously not 
in a laughing mood. She stared with 
something that resembled ferocity. 

“You're the feller?” 

“Ves. I guess so. I talked to Jen. But 
she wasn’t interested in what I had to say. 
So—I’m leaving tomorrow. I’ve phoned 
for a train reservation.” 

“Zat so?” She approached. “Slicker, 
all right! Look-a-here. Were you a-tellin’ 
the truth to my grandniece?” 

“Tf she’s your grandniece—yes.” 

“She is. I’m maw and paw tuh her. 
Her own maw and paw got kilt.” She 
stared even harder. “Long enough ago, 
you understand, so’s it don’t matter how.” 

“T understand.” 

“An’ a good thing! Well—Jen don’t 
know her own mind. Jen did kind of get 
hankering to take you up—after’n you’d 
goed on, thet is. I could of shook thet 
varmint, not a-comin’ tuh me right off. 
Dang-bust if I don’t shake her yet! ‘Jen,’ 
I told her, ‘you knowed I was a-dyin’ tuh 
see little old New York once more! Jen,” 
I said, ‘we’re a-goin’.’” 

Parkens again felt the stir of cosmic 
destiny. “You mean, Aunty, you’ve been 
in New York?” 

“Oncet. At the reception for Dewey. 

He. was full of rising hope, as well as 
of surprise. “Too bad,” he said diplo.- 
matically, “that Dewey didn’t get the 
nomination.” 

The old woman stared. “Never knew 
the Admiral run for nothin’.” 

Parkens choked and teetered. She was 
talking not about New York’s district at- 
torney, but about America’s admiral—the 
victor of the Battle of Manila Bay. That 
had taken place some some forty years 
ago. He swallowed. “Oh—yes—the Ad- 
miral.” 


”? 
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“Yes sir! The Admiral! My cousin 
Allie was on the flagship. I went to the 
whole ruckus! Allers did want one more 
squint at Broadway. Now—I say—I kin 
get this contrary niece of mine off on this 
skajorum all right. I'll have to kind of 
sneak her away from Bart. But remem- 
ber this, Mr. Slicker: We Narbey kin take 
keer of our own selves.” She stepped 
closer. From the mountain of moldered 
taffeta which she was, she produced a 
huge pistol. “If this here aint no on-the- 
level trip, I'll shoot you into a danged 
colander!” 

“Tt’s on the level, Aunty,” Parkens said 
with a beatific smile. 

For a moment she glared. Then she 
put the weapon away. She took the pipe 
from between her teeth. She shot out her 
hand. 

“Hallelujah! Put it thar!” 


“Beauty is only skin deep,” and 
“Handsome is as handsome does,” 
and all the other wise old saws are 
left far behind in the swift-paced 


progress of this very modern story. 

The next installment, of course, will 

appear in our forthcoming January 
issue. 


CHANGE FOR 
A TWENTY 


(Continued from page 31) 


exactly say what they were, except that 
they usually worked out that way. 

“Yessir,” he said. “I can do it. Nine 
—well, anyhow, seven times out of ten, 
I can do it.” 

He opened his eyes, hoping that some- 
body would come along to enable him to 
prove the point. The mirror reflected only 
the garbage-cans ranked in front of the 
brownstone. 

It was almost one o’clock. He decided 
to wait no longer for Tony Tarsinen, who 
worked late on the street-cars and some- 
times stopped in around midnight for a 
ham and cheese with onion and plenty of 
mustard on rye. He looked at the broom 
and decided to do the other chores first. 

The door opened while he was stooping 
over the rack of bottles that must be set 
out for the milkman. He was glad now 
that he had waited. Tony was a pretty 
steady customer, and fifteen-cent sales 
mounted up. He finished with the bottles, 
turned and saw that it was not Tony.... 

When the stranger had taken his paper 
bag full of purchases and departed, Clem 
breathed deeply. He wished he could tell 
Edna about it right away. One-dollar- 
and-fifty-two-cent sales were rare at any 
time. She would understand how worried 
he had been there for a minute, when he 
had been afraid that they might lose this 
one after all. She would be glad that even 
though it had taken all the cash in the 
drawer, he had managed to make change 
for the twenty-dollar bill the stranger had 
tendered. 

“Yessir,” he said, “it just goes to show. 
If you give service, keep plugging and 
watch the little things, you’re bound to 
get some breaks.” 

He gazed fondly about the crowded lit- 
tle room, half minded to stay open awhile 
longer. The triumphant figures on the 


cash register reminded him of sleepy-eyed, 
short-tempered morning customers, and 
of the fact that it would be difficult to do 
business with only a twenty-dollar bill in 
the drawer. He decided to close now, and 
to sweep in the morning after going to the 
bank for change. Fortunately this neigh- 
borhood bank opened very early. 


HEN he returned from the bank, he 

unlocked the door without worrying 
as usual about customers who might have 
been turned away during his two-hour ab- 
sence. He hurried behind the counter and 
peered intently at the thumbtacked array 
of papers. 

The notice was there just as the Gov- 
ernment agent called in by the bank had 
said it probably would be. It warned of 
counterfeit twenty-dollar bills that had 
been appearing lately, showed a picture of 
cne of them, and explained how to dis- 
tinguish it from a real twenty. Clem re- 
membered now that it had been one of 
the letters under the door the afternoon 
when he had returned from taking Edna 
to the hospital. He had put it on the wall 
then, intending to read it carefully when 
his eyes felt better. 

Nervous fingers massaged sparse sandy 
hair while he thought about the counter- 
feit bill he had accepted from the stran- 
ger, and the eighteen dollars and forty- 
eight cents he had given in change. He 
tried to forget about how bad things had 
been even before this happened. It was 
no use, 

The broom still was leaning against the 
counter. He looked at it, and tried to ex- 
tract some comfort from the memory of 
his interview with the bank cashier and 
the Government agent. All he could think 
about now was how vexed they had been 
at him, 

“Yeah,” he said. “I guess they’re right 
about there being nothing much they can 
do, because they haven’t got any real clue. 
I guess I should have looked close at the 
twenty, or at least noticed something 
more than that the fellow had on a brown 
raincoat and a felt hat that had rain on it!’ 

He walked toward the end of the coun- 
ter, wishing he could tell Edna about it. 
She would understand how he had come to 
make a mistake like that. He remembered 
how she used to clap her hands when 
somebody bought caviar, imported jam 
or some other high-priced item which or- 
dinarily did not sell very well in this neigh- 
borhood. 

The spectacles were blurred again. 
Clem went into the living-quarters and 
emerged wiping the lenses on the skirt of 
a clean white apron. All he could think 
about now was the stories he had heard 
about how some hospitals were just like 
banks or governments when it came to 
wanting things done just so, and to de- 
manding cash on the nail. 

He looked into the mirror slanted above 
the street door, hoping it would reveal 
that an early noon rush was starting. Save 
for the baby-carriages in front of the 
brownstone, there was no evidence of life 
on the street. He closed his eyes and 
tried to conjure up a whole army of cus- 
tomers. 

Four years’ experience at attending the 
delicatessen needs of the ever-changing 
population of a shabby side-street went 
into the effort. He thought about cus- 
tomers who peered accusingly at the 
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scales. Customers who insisted upon be- 
ing waited on out of turn. Little boys 
whose mothers sent them to the store 
with notes that they lost. Other little 
boys whose mothers always failed by a 
penny or two of sending enough money. 
Customers in kimonos or shirt-sleeves. 
Smilers, rushers, frowners, slow-pokers. 
The list was long. Clem rubbed his cheek 
while he remembered how Edna used to 
tease him and say he ought to write a 
book about it, called, “Those Cusses, Our 
Customers.” 

Seldom customers who bought as quick- 
ly and as handsomely as the stranger last 
night. But customers who always were 
dipping absently into the cake-boxes, or 
customers who fidgeted and handled every- 
thing in sight. Customers who could al- 
ways buy it cheaper at some other place. 
Customers in muddy shoes, and customers 
who scattered bread-crumbs. Customers 
who came in for days, and then vanished 
without leaving a trace. Custom— 

Blood trickled from a cheek scratched 
by a startled finger. 

“Doggone it,” Clem cried. “Doggone 
it!” Eyes still closed for fear that the in- 
spiration would vanish, he reviewed events 
ten hours past. “Yessir,” he said. “He 
was standing there pretty near a minute 
while I was fixing those bottles, and if he 
had something mean on his mind like 
that, he’d be a fidgeter, sure.” 

He thought some more. The picture 
grew, interspersed with bits remembered 


from newspapers and_bright-jacketed 
magazines. “Cracky!” he exclaimed. 
“Cracky! That’s it. Sure as shooting, 


that’s it. He was just putting down that 
big jar of jam when I looked. If he had 
that in his hands, he’s bound to leave—” 

Clem stood there for a moment, scarce- 
ly daring to complete the sentence even in 
his thoughts. His eyes opened; he drew a 
deep breath. Briskly and yet fearful of 
what he might not find, he strode to the 
corner back of the door. 


HE next night he sat beside a white 

bed that had been removed from a 
ward to a private room. It was the tenth 
time in two hours that he had told the 
story to the same audience, but since the 
audience’s interest was unflagging, he told 
it again. “So,” he concluded, “there was 
his fingerprints on the jar, as big as life. 
Well, then Joe the cop dropped in for a 
cup of coffee because he’s back on days 
now, and he notified the Government men 
that I had a sure-enough clue. So then 
they came and took pictures of the jar 
and the fingerprints. That was yester- 
day. Today they came back and said 
they’d compared the print with the print 
of a man they’d been suspecting and 
they’d caught the fellow, and they got a 
confession, and so they wanted to thank 
me and let me know I was to get the—” 
The triumphant tone ended. He looked 
anxiously at the bed. “Oh, gee,” he said, 
“T’ve missed you so much. Now that we 
can hire big specialists, you’ll get well 
quick, won’t you?” 

“Get well?” Edna patted his hand. “Of 
course I'll get well. With you gefting a 
thousand-dollar reward for remembering 
that a counterfeiter picked up a dusty jar, 
what else is there for me to do?” She 
smiled at him softly. “Otherwise, honey,” 
she said, “from now on who’s ever going 
to dust those corners?” 
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A Prize that all America shares! 


EACH YEAR SINCE 1929, the City Health 
Conservation Contest has been conducted 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, in co-operation with the 
American Public Health Association. 


Impressive placques or certificates are 
awarded annually to the contest cities 
which have done the most to improve their 
own health conditions and to reduce sick- 
ness and death rates. 


But medals and publicity seem trivial, 
indeed, in comparison with this important 
fact’... 


» The American Public Health Associa- 
tion estimates that health-conservation ac- 
tivities under the stimulus of this contest, 
in cities in 43 states and in Hawaii and 
Alaska, are saving 5,000 lives each year! 


That is a reward worth striving for...a 
reward which is shared by all America! 


> Thousands of children have been pro- 
tected against the ravages of diphtheria 
and other diseases. Water supplies have 
been further safeguarded. Problems of ade- 
quate sewage disposal have been solved. 


New tuberculosis clinics have been in- 
stalled. 

Safeguards on milk and other food sup- 
plies have been tightened up. More exten- 
sive and continuous education of the popu- 
lation in health matters has been made 
possible and the co-operation of physi- 
cians and dentists has been enlisted in fur- 
nishing services to all who need them. 


It must be more than coincidence that 
47 cities in last year’s contest showed death 
rates from tuberculosis of less than 40 per 
100,000. In 1929, when the contest was 
inaugurated, the death rate for the coun- 
try as a whole was 76 per 100,000. 


P Also, in seven of last year’s contest 
cities, no mothers died in childbirth; in 
five, fewer than one mother died per 1,000 
births; and in fifty, only four mothers died 
per 1,000 births. 


These are only a few of many exam- 
ples that show how health conditions are 
being improved and death rates lowered in 
contest cities. 


Over 35,000,000 Americans live in cities 
which competed in last year’s contest. 


Cities with a total population of over 
48,000,000 are eligible this coming year— 
and this number can be increased as addi- 
tional cities accommodate themselves to 
the contest rules. 

> All over America, the City Health Con- 
servation Contest is harnessing the enthu- 
siasm, the intelligence, and the efficiency 
of local businessmen. They have embraced 
the opportunity to co-operate with their 
local health authorities and to contribute 
to the welfare of their communities. 
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SULU SEA 


by W. R. 


EAT pressed down on the island of Borong. 
Although it was nearly five o’clock in the 
afternoon, an offshore wind was still blowing, 
like the blast of a furnace; the palm trees 
rustled dryly overhead, and there was hardly 
a sound in the dusty, sweltering streets of 
the little town which had a precarious exist- 
ence between the sea and the towering mangrove thickets 
just beyond. The sky was blue and cloudless. The sea 
was like a lagoon, pale and sluggish. A few tropic birds 
chattered in the trees above the huts; a few skinny chick- 
ens pecked in the dirt of the roadway; a few half-naked 
natives squatted on their heels against a wall in the 
square before the Residency. 

Clayt Sterrens, in a mussed white coat, silk-linen pants, 
and an old blue shirt open at the neck, came out on the 
veranda of the Post, shaded his eyes and looked off toward 
the harbor. The trading-schooner Southern Belle had 
just got in from Sandakan, and Clayt’s factotum, Beaut 
McGovert, ex-middleweight, had gone down to see if the 
skipper had brought any mail for Clayt from Borneo. 

Clayt sighed, sat down on the top step, and stared re- 
signedly at the chickens pecking in the dirt. He was a 
lank, good-looking Texan in his early thirties; his long 
face, with its clean-cut regular features, was tanned and 
weathered; his hair was black and curly, and a startling 
pair of blue eyes looked out of his dark face. Sprawled 
along the veranda steps, he seemed glum and apathetic. 
His face was beaded with sweat, and from time to time he 
wiped it with the back of his hand. 

Overhead, the fronds of the palm trees rustled loudly, 
then hung limp. There was a subtle change in the atmos- 
phere. Birds began to chatter all over town. Clayt got to 
his feet and whistled with relief. The wind was changing. 
Soon a stiff breeze would be blowing in from the Sulu Sea, 
and the thermometer would glide down from 120 to 80. 

He saw Beaut laboring up the path from the harbor, and 
grinned. The ex-fighter was a short, heavily built man of 
about thirty-five; since he’d stopped training, he’d accumu- 
lated a lot of weight, and he really took a terrific amount 
of punishment from the heat of the Islands. He had a 
barrel of a chest and practically no neck at all. His round 
head, covered with sparse red hair, seemed to be set flush 
with his shoulders; he had a battered right ear, and the 
flesh above his eyebrows was swollen from the beatings 
he’d taken. When he grinned, however, there was some- 
thing boyish and pleasing about him. 

“Any luck?” called Clayt. 

Beaut, nodding apathetically, sat down with a groan, 
wiped his face with a big handkerchief, then tossed up a 
couple of letters to Clayt, who caught them, and sat hold- 
ing them in his hand. 

“Well?” snapped Beaut. ‘Why don’t you open them? 
Get it over with. You know nobody’s going to send you 
no dough. Why kid yourself?” 

“Beaut, you got something there.” 

“Sure. Now I guess you’re getting wise. I been telling 
you for two-three yéars. Hang on to some of it. Don’t 
be a chump. But, no. You had to be the big shot. Why, 
you got insulted if anybody tried to pay for anything. 
Boy, what friends you had! Now where are they? They 
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wouldn’t give you a dime for enough arsenic to bump 
yourself off with.” 

“The heat’s got you, Beaut.” 

“Taint only the heat. It’s that lousy sea-captain Carl 
Johnsford. Some day I'll put that guy’s nose around on 
the back of his head. He thinks he’s a ribber. Imagine 
a country punk like that trying to rib me! Besides, I don’t 
like him, anyway. Always kicking them dumb natives that 
work for him around—yeah!” Beaut subsided and wiped 
his face again, then glanced up at Clayt, who was still star- 
ing at the letters. “Open ’em! Open ’em! You scared?” 

Clayt rubbed his hand slowly over his face. 

“Beaut, how much money have we got?” 

“We got thirteen dollars, and you can’t walk to Texas 
from here.” 

“Not so loud. Gabby thinks we’re rolling in it.” 

Gabby, a Chinaman who hardly ever said a word, owned 
and operated the Post, which was the general store, saloon, 
club and hotel of Borong. 

Clayt held one of the letters up to the light. 

“It’s from my cousin Chuck, Beaut,” he said. 
tight. I think there’s a check in it.” 

“Tt can’t be. It’s the heat. It’s a mirage.” 

“The other one’s from Todd Wildon. It’s heavy, but—” 

“The guy that clipped you for a grand in Singapore? 
Forget it. Don’t even open it.” 

“T lent him that money.” 

“Maybe that’s what you call it.” 

“Let’s go inside. I want a drink before I open that 
letter from Chuck.” 

“T’m spitting cotton myself.” 


“Hold 


HEN they went into the little darkened cocktail bar, 
Harry, the native bartender, grinned from ear to ear. 
In his immaculate white coat, he looked cool and serene. 

“Gentlemen ?” 

‘Rum sour for me,” said Clayt, “and a Missionary’s 
Downfall for my friend. He’s looking a little faded.” 

“Double it up,’ said Beaut. “I feel mean.” 

“Bring the drinks over to the table,” said Clayt. ‘And 
open that lattice a little. I want to read a letter.” 

“Yes sah,” said Harry, moving with alacrity to open 
the lattice. 

“Tl open the worst first,” said Clayt, hesitating, sighing, 
then ripping open the envelope quickly. He pulled out the 
letter and read a few lines; then his face hardened. 

“That’s what I thought,” said Beaut with disgust. 

“He’s very sorry. Strapped at the moment. He’s just 
got married and so on.” 

“We'll catch up with him some day, Clayt, and I’ll give 
him a going-over he’ll remember. Even if it is all your 
fault, lending a chiseler like that a grand without no se- 
curity.” 

“Here we go,” said Clayt. “This is our last chance. If 
this isn’t dough, we might just as well walk right out into 
the Sulu Sea and get it over with.” 

He tore open the second envelope and hastily pulled out 
the letter. A stiff blue slip of paper fell to the table. Beaut 
grabbed for it, glanced at it; then his eyes popped. 

“One thousand coconuts,” he cried. “And certified! 
What a cousin! I wish I had some relatives like that.” 
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“Not so loud. Keep quiet. Let me read this letter.” 

Harry came with the drinks. 

“You see that, pal?” cried Beaut. ‘One thousand simo- 
leons. Nice?” 

“Very nice. I’m very happy. Mr. Sung Lee tell me Mr. 
Sterrens was a rich man. But I didn’t know he had so 
much money as that. Very nice to be rich.” 

Beaut gave Harry a fifty-cent piece. 

“Oh, thanks very much,” said Harry, giggling. “TI like 
money. Silver money. Paper, no.” He went back behind 
the bar, rubbing the fifty-cent piece between his palms. 

“There’s a catch to this,” said Clayt. ‘Chuck’s got me a 
job with the Adlen-Mexico Oil Company. I’ve got to hit for 
Texas. This dough comes out of my first year’s salary.” 

“You, working!” Beaut hit the table and then bent over 
to laugh. 

“T can use a good man like you, Beaut.” 

“Now, wait a minute!” 

“We'll take the mailboat to Manila on the first of the 
month. Texas, here we come!” 

“You’re really going to be a sucker and go back and 
work that dough out?” 

“Don’t you think it’s about time I did something? I’m 
thirty-two years old.” 

“Thirty million guys to do the work in this country, and 
you’ve got to horn in! I got a better idea. The ponies will 
be running at Hollywood Park. When we get to Frisco, we 
can jump down to Hollywood and run this grand into—” 

“Into the ground. No. I’m going to quit being a chump. 
Beaut, my granddad used to own the Adlen-Mexico Com- 
pany.” 

“No kidding? You and your old man really got rid of a 
wad, didn’t you?” And Beaut looked at Clayt with a 
sort of awe. 

“Yep. My dad’s racing-stable finished him, and I just 
scattered mine. Just a couple of West Texas chumps. 
Born for cow-hands, that’s all. We didn’t know what 
money was for.” 

They sat leisurely sipping their drinks in silence for a 
long time. 

“But I can’t see me working in no oil-field,” said Beaut, 
suddenly. “Listen, pal. I aint worked for nearly twenty 
years.” 

“Time you started.” 

“Don’t go moral on me!” 

Harry went around and opened all the lattices. The 
breeze from the Sulu Sea was blowing in now, cool and 
refreshing. A few people had come into the little cocktail 
bar: Grimes, of the Island Copra Company; Leuders, the 
Dutch Resident’s chief clerk; Lew Ransden, who worked in 
some capacity for Mr. Sung Lee, better known as Gabby; 
and at last Mr. and Mrs. Smith, the strange couple every- 
body on the Island was talking about. 

_ Beaut nudged Clayt. “There’s your girl friend. Whata 
ip ! ” 

“Will you shut up, you ape!” Clayt’s harsh expression 
changed immediately to one of exaggerated politeness; he 
stood up and bowed. 

Beaut turned. Young Mrs. Smith was nodding and smil- 
ing. Her husband, a slim little man of about forty-five, 
was bowing low from the hips. 

“Good evening, sir,” said Mr. Smith. 

“Good evening,” said Clayt, bowing again. 


FTER speaking, the Smiths turned their backs and stood 
at the bar, talking to Harry. Clayt nodded to the 
other men, who were also at the bar, all furtively eying 
Mrs. Smith. She was all in white and stood very slim and 
straight. She looked to be about twenty-two years old. 
She was very pretty with her light-brown hair and her 
heavy-lidded blue eyes. Nothing artificial about her at all. 
No exaggerated make-up, no airs. 

Beaut leaned forward. ‘He must have dough.” 

“What?” 

“Snap out of it. Her husband, I mean. I hear the guy’s 
practically an invalid. He must have dough. A guy his 
age, and sick, with a young filly like that.” 

“Beaut, sometimes you annoy hell out of me.” 

“You don’t increase my appetite none. Boy, the stories 
I used to hear about you before we tied up together! 
What a woman-killer! What a guy for the dames! Why, 
that’s sure a laugh! You’re the simplest-minded bird 
about dames I ever seen. A regular Sir Walter Raleigh, 
that’s what you are. Why, a smart dame could push you 


all around and make you like it. Look at the way that 
Mrs. Draper in China made a chump out of you.” 

“That’s your story. She was a fine woman, and got an 
awful deal. She was never anything to me. I just felt 
sorry for her.” 

“You're breaking my heart. How do you feel about the 
little Smith babe? Sorry for her?” 

Clayt turned. The Smiths were leaving the bar. Little 
Mr. Smith bowed from the hips. Clayt got up and solemn- 
ly returned the bow. Mrs. Smith smiled brilliantly. 

Beaut grunted. ‘Turning on the heat a little,” he said. 
“TI could feel a slight singe myself. Look, Clayt: Stop 
bowing, and wise me up. What was you and the missus 
talking about yesterday afternoon in here? I seen you 
from the lobby.” 

Clayt sat down and ordered some more drinks. 

“We were talking about the States. She’s an American 
girl from Danton, Ohio. Her husband’s a Canadian.” 

“The old man came along today. I guess he thought he’d 
better take no chances—though she’s safe enough with 
you, is what I always say.” 

Clayt said nothing. He sat staring at the table waiting 
for Harry to come with the drinks. From time to time 
Beaut glanced at him speculatively. 


Chapter Two 


HAT night before going into the cocktail bar, 
where the few whites of Borong turned up 
one by one till closing-time, Clayt stood on 
lL. the veranda, smoking and looking at the 

n= moonlight on the water. The Sulu Sea lay 
ae eee) like a millpond, still and beautiful. The little 
~ town was quiet; but just beyond, the jungle 
had sprung into life, and thousands of insects strummed, 
chirped and rattled. A gentle breeze was blowing in from 
the sea, rustling the long fronds of the coconut palms and 
carrying the scent of deep water. A native boat, looking 
black as ink, moved slowly through the shimmering path 
of moonlight at the harbor mouth. At the end of the wharf 
Clayt saw the faint outlines of the Southern Belle, her rid- 
ing-lights moving in slow arcs overhead as the boat rolled 
in the gentle swells. 

Clayt sighed, and stared over the quiet water. Texas, 
with its oil-fields and its mushroom cities, seemed as re- 
mote as the moon. He wanted to stay in the Islands, and 
loaf from spot to spot with Beaut, who had a genius for 
doing nothing and getting a big kick out of it. But it was 
impossible now. He was thirty-two, and broke. Worse 
than that, he was a thousand dollars in debt. 

He went into the bar, feeling a little lonely. Beaut had 
gone down to the harbor for some reason or other, prob- 
ably a crap-game. Clayt hoped he wouldn’t get into a row 
with Johnsford, who was the bully of the Islands, or 
thought he was. 

Harry was behind the bar, cool and serene as usual. Lew 
Ransden, a big man with a red face, was lolling at the bar 
talking to Gio, the little native girl who served the tables 
at night. She was a very decorative little girl in her red 
sarong and her red Malay jacket covered with sequins. 
Clayt admired her; she knew how to take care of herself. 
Every new white made a pass at her, but they were all 
wasting their time. She lived in a kampong at the edge of 
town, had three children, and a native husband whom the 
Americans facetiously called Joe Louis, who worked for 
Carl Johnsford on the Southern Belle. Clayt was always 
tipping her and asking her to dance. She had learned the 
Shanghai Beguine from a White Russian dancer who had 
been stranded for two months at Borong; but Gio danced 
her own version of it with gestures reminiscent of the Big 
Apple, and also of the temple dancers of Bali. She always 
brought down the house. 

“Hello, Gio,” said Clayt, smiling. 

“Hello, Mr. Sterrens.” 

“That’s quite a grin you’ve got on tonight.” 

“Joe, my husband, came in yesterday.” 

“That’s fine. How are the children?” 

She began to tell him. Lew Ransden shrugged, turned 
away, and glared meaningly at Harry, who spoke to Gio 
sharply. 

Clayt winked at Gio, and slipped her a dollar. 

“Buy Joe, Junior, something nice.” 

Gio’s dark face lit up like a lamp. 
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“Oh, thanks. Thanks! I dance for you tonight.” 

“Later, later,’ said Ransden, leaning wearily on the bar. 
“One more drink, and I’m gone. My head’s splitting wide 
open.” 

“What's the matter, old boy?” said Clayt. 

“This place’s getting me. I’ve got to get out. Hot wind 
in the afternoon, cool wind at night. Gin and bitters at the 
bar, Gio’s kids, her Beguine! Even Harry’s teeth are get- 
ting me.” 

“Personally, I’d like to stay. But I’m leaving on the 
mailboat for Manila.” 

“Lucky fellow! I’ve got two brothers and two cousins 
in the war. Great boys. I’m English, you know, and I’d 
join up in a minute if I could wangle it. But I got no 
dough. Can’t get away from this blasted Chinaman. I’m 
in hock from now on. Oh, well! Let’s drink. Cheerio!” 

“The war seems a long way off to me.” 

Ransden turned and smiled at Clayt. 

“Not so far off, old man, with submarines in the Sulu 
Sea.” 

“What ?” 

“They’ve been seen. At least, by natives. Funny thing 
—I was asking Johnsford about it, whether he’d seen 
any, and he sort of got on his ear, as if I was accusing him 
of something. Or at least, it seemed that way to me.” 

“That reminds me: You haven’t seen McGovert, have 
you? JI hope he and Johnsford don’t get ina row. They’re 
spoiling.” 

“T’d like to see that long-legged so-and-so get what-for 


once. He needs it. No, I haven’t seen McGovert. Quaint 
fellow, McGovert.” Ransden almost smiled; then he 
started slightly. 


“Good evening, Mr. Johnsford,” said Harry, who smiled, 
then averted his eyes. He was afraid of the big, tall 
American with the hard, yellowish eyes and the lean, color- 
less face. Besides, Johnsford was looking less approach- 
able than usual tonight. 

Clayt turned. 

“There you are, Mr. Sterrens.” 

“Looking for me?” 

“Yes. I wish you’d keep that friend of yours, or what- 
ever he is, away from my boat.” 

“McGovert? I can’t do anything with him. It’s a free 
country. What’s the matter?” 

Ransden’s woebegone expression changed to one of 
interest. He’d always hoped that Johnsford would work 
his way into a row he couldn’t dominate. This might be it. 

“My crew had a game going—craps. He horned in. 
He’s a bad influence. Just as soon as he comes around, my 
men go haywire.” 

“Was the game on board?” 

“No. On the wharf.” 

“Can’t help you. You don’t own the wharf, do you, 
Johnsford ?” 

The skipper rubbed his hand slowly over his face and 
looked at Clayt in silence for a long time. There was some- 
thing shining out of the Texan’s pale eyes that troubled 
him. 

“No, I don’t... . Well, I see I’ll have to take matters in 
my own hands.” 

Ransden laughed, but offered no comment. 

“Did I say something funny, Mr. Ransden?” Johnsford 
demanded, turning quickly toward a victim whom he could 
be sure of, 

“J was thinking of a joke I read in a funny paper,” said 
Ransden. 

“Johnsford,” said Clayt, “I want to warn you. If you 
pick a fight with Beaut, you’re going to have a finish fight 
on your hands. He never quits till it’s over, one way or 
another.” 

“Well,” said Johnsford, turning to the bar, “we'll see. 
We'll see.” 


AS a while Ransden went to his room, and Clayt left 
the bar and sat down at one of the tables. Other whites 
drifted in: one a tall, sunburned, towheaded man who 
lived on a remote island and had come nearly a hundred 
miles across the Sulu Sea in a native boat. Clayt was on 
his fourth drink when Beaut came in. Johnsford quickly 
turned his back and began to talk to Harry, who smiled 
politely but got very busy with bottles and glasses. 

Beaut sat down at Clayt’s table. 

**Where’ve you been? Up at the north kampong?” 

“In that general direction.” 


“You better watch your step. A kris makes an awful 
dent in a man.” 

“T got lots of dents. Did that hatchet-face complain 
about me?” 

“Sort of. He said you were using crooked dice.” 

“Why, that—” Beaut started to get up, but Clayt pulled 
him back. After a glance at Clayt’s face, Beaut grinned 
sheepishly. “I might’ve known it was a rib.” 

“Well, he did say that his crew went haywire when you 
were around.” 

Gio came up to their table, smiling. 

“Hello, you little tamale,” said Beaut. ‘‘How’s my girl?” 

Gio laughed. ‘“He’s funny. Want me to dance now?” 

Clayt glanced around the bar. There was quite a crowd 
—for Borong. Only the Smiths were missing. 

“Now.” 

Gio giggled and ran over to the battered phonograph at 
the end of the bar. 

“What have you got that I haven’t got?’ demanded 
Beaut. “She thinks I’m funny, laughs in my face. She 
thinks you’re wonderful.” 

“In a way, maybe. Gio’s the most respectable girl I 
ever met.” 

“T’m afraid you’re right.” 

After the needle had scratched for a second, the music 
of a good band playing Cole Porter’s “Begin the Beguine” 
began to fill the little cocktail bar. Gio hurried to the cen- 
ter of the room and started to dance. She danced in all 
seriousness, going through the complicated figures meticu- 
lously, but the result was grotesque. She fell unconscious- 
ly into the stiffly comic postures of the native dancing; and 
her pert little smile, copied from Occidental women, was 
ludicrously out of place. 

“She kills me,” said Beaut. “I used to know a Filipino 
boxer who cut up like that when he’d get swacked.”’ 

Gio smiled at Clayt all through the dance, seemed to be 
dancing for him alone. It was alla game. Gio had seen 
night-club dancers in the movies and she was trying to 
imitate them. 


N the middle of the dance the Smiths came in and sat 

down at a table. They regarded Gio in silence. She 
maneuvered closer and closer to Clayt, and finished her 
dance standing right in front of him, swaying, looking at 
him amorously. When the dance was over, she giggled 
and said: 

“How didI do? Like in the movies?” 

“Yes,” said Clayt. ‘You were marvelous.” 

“Gio,” called Mrs. Smith, “could we order?” 

“Oh, yes, please,” cried Gio, and she hurried over to 
their table. 

“There’s your big moment,” said Beaut. “Sounded a 
little annoyed. She thought the kid was really giving you 
the works, I guess. This is getting interesting. Say, old 
pal,’”’ said Beaut, lowering his voice and talking out of the 
side of his mouth, “want me to take the Mister out and 
shove him off a cliff? Honest, I think you’ve clicked.” 

“Don’t annoy me. You're not funny.” 

“That’s for them crooked dice.” 

Clayt caught Mrs. Smith’s eye. She smiled slightly. 
Mr. Smith got up and bowed. Clayt got up also and 
solemnly returned the bow. 

“What’s the matter?” Beaut demanded. 
body play the Star Spangled Banner ?” 

“Don’t try so hard to be funny,” said Clayt, sitting down. 

They had another round of drinks, which they sat sip- 
ping slowly, and listening to record after record which Gio 
played on the phonograph. Gio loved American music, 
and would play the records over and over again all night 
long unless somebody protested. 

During a lull, Gio came over to their table. 

“You know American dancing, Mr. Sterrens?” 

“More or less.” 

“You know the jitterbug? I like to learn.” 

“Can’t help you on the jitterbug.” 

‘He might teach you the schottische,” said Beaut. 
“That’s snazzy.” 

Clayt turned. Mrs. Smith was sitting alone. His heart 
skipped a beat. Almost involuntarily he got up; and with- 
out looking at either Gio or Beaut, he went to join her. 

Gio looked quickly, then said: 

“He should not go around with her. She’s married.” 

Beaut shook his head slowly. “What the missionaries 
done to these Islands is a crime!” 


‘Did some- 


“How are you this evening?” Clayt was saying. “TI hope 
you don’t mind me coming over like this.” 

“T hoped you would.” 

Clayt glanced at her. What she said pleased him, but 
her manner did not. She seemed coldly aloof. 

“Well, thanks. Would you like another drink?” 

“No. Two is my limit. Isn’t Gio a cute little thing?” 

“Yes,” said Clayt, looking at her sidewise, and remem- 
bering what Beaut had said. Was it possible? 

Speaking in a low voice, he told young Mrs. Smith all 
about Gio: about her everyday life in the kampong, about 
her husband, who was nicknamed Joe Louis, about her 
three children, and about her somewhat pathetic desire to 
dance as the night-club girls danced in the movies. In a 
little while Mrs. Smith was laughing; the air had cleared; 
she was no longer distant; and Clayt said to himself: 
“Well, ’'ll be— Things are getting complicated.” 

“Are you staying here long?” he asked, trying to sound 
very casual. 

“Till the first of the month. We’re going to Manila on 
the mailboat.” 

“So-am 1:2 

“Really? Well, that’s a coincidence.” 

“Yep. I’ve got to get back to the States. I’ve got a job 
waiting for me in Texas.” 

“We’re going to Albuquerque. You see, John’s not well. 
The climate there is—you know, beneficial. His lungs, 
you know.” 

A feeling of disappointment began to plague Clayt in 
spite of himself. He thought that she spoke callously. 
And anyway, she was flirting with him, or sort of, at least, 
and she didn’t look like that kind of girl at all. There was 
a long pause; then Mrs. Smith got up. She seemed a little 
embarrassed. Clayt got up quickly and helped her with 
her jacket. 

“Well, good night,” she said. 

“Good night,” said Clayt. 
sleep. It’s cooler tonight.” 

“Much cooler.” She hesitated, looked at him for a mo- 
ment with an ambiguous expression, then turned and went 
hurriedly out into the lobby. 

Clayt came to himself suddenly and began to swear. His 
heart leaped, and he had such a strange expression on his 
face when he sat down across from Beaut that the ex- 
fighter studied him for a long time in silence. Finally 
he said: 

“Had to put the old man to bed, hunh? I heard tonight 
they was leaving on our boat. You get all the breaks.” 

“Gio!” called Clayt. “Gin and bitters.” 

“That’s two over your allowance,” said Beaut. “But I 
got something to tell you that may fix you just right for 
your drink. That Johnsford guy never took his eyes off 
the Smith babe while you was talking to her. First time 
he’s seen her, and did he take it big! She better lock her 
windows at night.” 

“Stop mumbling. Where did Johnsford go?” 

“Why, he followed her out.” 

Clayt jumped to his feet, crossed the bar in two jumps, 
and went out onto the veranda. Johnsford was standing 
near the railing, talking to Mrs. Smith with his hat in 
his hand. 

“It’s very kind of you, Captain Johnsford,” she was say- 
ing. “But my husband, you know—he’s got to save his 
strength for that long voyage back to the States.” 

Johnsford turned and stared at Clayt. 

“T thought maybe the lady would like to see Palabang. 
I’m sailing over tomorrow morning. Only takes two hours. 
Be back before sunset. Well, good night, Mrs. Smith. If 
you should happen to change your mind, the tide turns at 
six or thereabouts.” 

He put on his hat and went down the veranda steps, 
treading softly. 


2 Be you want to see me?” asked Mrs. Smith. “The 
way you leaped out here, I thought you were after 
that man, or—” 

“Well, I—no. I thought I saw Ransden, so—” 

“Well, good night again.” 

“Tf you change your mind about seeing Palabang, please 
let me know. I wouldn’t mind going myself.” 

“Thanks, but it’s quite impossible. John has to be very 
quiet until the mailboat sails.” 

“Good night.” 

“Good night, Mr. Sterrens.” 


“T hope you have a good 


Chapter Three 


EXT day it rained. A sudden squall blew in 

from the sea, and the water fell in heavy 

sheets which splashed loudly when they hit 

| the ground. The road was a quagmire; and 

4 half a dozen ducks were swimming about 

1 over what had been a lawn a few hours 
before. 

Beaut and Clayt had loafed about the Post all day, play- 
ing rummy, reading two-months-old papers, drinking gin- 
and-bitters and trying to keep from quarreling with one 
another over nothing. They ate dinner in their rooms, 
both of them still irritable. Suddenly the rain stopped, 
and the silence was so shocking that Clayt’s ears began 
to ring. 

“Well, that’s that,” said Beaut. 

There was a long silence. Finally Clayt said: 

“T wonder if Johnsford got back. Quite a gale blowing 
for a while.” 

“Nice trip for a lady.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“The girl friend went to Palabang with him.” 

“What?” cried Clayt, jumping up. 

“Don’t get excited. Leuders and the Mister went along.” 

“A fine time to tell me! You know Johnsford’s got his 
eye on Mrs. Smith.” 

“Just keeping you out of trouble, pal. If two guys can’t 
look after her, you aint going to be much help.” 

Clayt’s face was white with rage. He made a grab for 
Beaut, and swung at him viciously when he ducked away. 
Beaut countered the punch, then jumped up and squared 
off. 

“Take it easy, Clayt,” said Beaut. “I don’t want to hurt 
you.” 

Ignoring this remark, Clayt leaped in, swinging both 
fists, but Beaut stepped inside the swings and tied him up, 
then pushed him away, and countered two or three furious 
punches. Beaut did not like the look in Clayt’s eyes. The 
crazy Texan was bad medicine when once he got going. 

“Clayt,” he cried, ducking and back-pedaling, “take it 
easy. Now, wait a minute. Use your bean. You’d’ve just 
been in the way on that boat. You got bats in your belfry. 
Johnsford couldn’t take a chance on nothing like that. 
This aint the middle of the jungle.” 

Clayt stared at Beaut for a long time; then he sat down. 

“Maybe you’re right.” 

“Sure, I’m right. The Missus is safe as long as that fat 
Dutchman’s along. Johnsford’s in hock to him. That’s 
what I hear.” 

“You get around a lot, don’t you?” 

“The natives know everything.” Beaut sat down and 
wiped the sweat from his face. “And another thing. 
Never lead with your right—or with your chin either. I 
could’ve dropped you with one punch.” 

“Maybe. But I'd have got up.” 

“You're telling me? Clayt, let’s never fight. We’d get 
no place that way. On the level, I never seen you so crazy. 
That little jaunt to Manila is going to be some scramble. 
Look! Do I have to wise you up? That gal’s the school- 
teacher type. Know what I mean? Good-looking, but 
practical. She’s straight, or I miss my guess. All the 
same, a young babe like her likes to be squired around a 
little when her husband’s an old phutz. Get the idea? 
And here you are, getting ready to go off the deep end.” 

“You’re a nice guy, Beaut, and I like you, but would 
you mind shutting your big mouth?” 

At nine o’clock they were sitting in the bar, sipping rum 
sours, and trying to think of something to talk about. 
Beaut hadn’t gone out, for it had started to rain again, 
and Clayt was bored and irritated; the Smiths had not ap- 
peared, although he’d heard that the Southern Belle had 
docked at seven o’clock. Finally Johnsford came into the 
bar and ordered a drink, keeping his back turned to Clayt 
and Beaut. 

“T don’t like him even when I can’t see his face,” said 
Beaut. 

Clayt mumbled something glumly; then his face lit up. 
Mrs. Smith and her husband had just come into the bar; 
ordering drinks, they stood talking with Johnsford, who 
was extremely polite, and smiled continually. 

Beaut glanced at Clayt, then said: 

“You know, it’s funny.” 

“What’s funny?” 


“He don't look like no sick man to me. Ever take a real 
good look at him? No, I don’t suppose you ever did. He’s 
in and out so quick he don’t give you much chance. Any- 
way, you spend your time looking at the Missus. O.K. 
Don’t say it. All the same, I’ll bet that guy’s no invalid. 
Ever notice the spring in his walk? That shows condition. 
I know. Ever notice them three scars on his cheekbones? 
One on the left and two on the right? And then he aint 
got eyes like no sick man. They got snap to them.” 

“O.K., Hawkshaw. But his wife says he’s sick, and she 
ought to know.” 

“I used to know a rat in Chi who every time he was 
wanted, he’d get a nurse and travel around and say he was 
suffering from a nervous breakdown. See what I mean?” 

“Do you know anything? Or are you just guessing? 
Don’t tell me you got a tip about Smith along the Borong 
grapevine!” 

“T’m guessing.” 

“That’s what I thought.” 

Beaut nudged Clayt. The Smiths were speaking. Johns- 
ford spoke too, as if he’d just noticed Clayt, who got up 
and acknowledged Mr. Smith’s punctilious bow. 


N a little while the Smiths went out. Johnsford hesi- 

tated, then came over to Clayt’s table. 

“We sure ran into nasty weather on the way back from 
Palabang. The glass was way down, and I didn’t feel none 
too easy myself. Even Leuders got a little sick, and you 
know how long he’s been knocking around the Islands. 
But the little lady was great. Never turned a hair.” 

“Do tell,” said Beaut. 

“Yeah. It sure surprised me. Her husband took it the 
same way. Them people are born sailors. Well, I think 
I'll go down and turn in. Nice place, Palabang. Nice 
place.” Johnsford grinned impudently at Clayt, then 
turned and went out. 

“What was that for?” said Beaut. 

Clayt shook his head but made no comment.... 

At ten o’clock Gio danced for Clayt, and Beaut got up 
and went out, yawning and stretching. Ransden stood 
groaning at the bar, and Leuders was telling Harry about 
the dirty weather they’d hit off Palabang; then he began 
to tell Ransden for the third time about how brave Mrs. 
Smith had been. Ransden finished his drink, shrugged, 
said good night glumly and went out. 

It was still raining. Water was dripping from the eaves, 
and a strong wind was whistling high up through the 
fronds of the tall coconut palms. 

Gio went over into a corner and pouted. Clayt was not 
like himself tonight, and she felt hurt; he had not even 
asked her about the three kids, let alone her husband, who 
had just come through a bad storm, nearly a typhoon, un- 
scathed. He’d given her a dollar, all right; but money 
wasn’t everything; kindness and friendliness were more 
important. 

A pleasant voice beside Clayt said: “May I sit down?” 

Clayt started. It was Mrs. Smith. He jumped up at 
once and placed a chair for her. 

“John’s gone to bed,” she said. 
like sleeping. So here I am.” 
rassed laugh and sat down. 

{Drink??” 

“Yes. Gin and tonic.” 

Clayt called, and Gio came over, pouting, took the order, 
then shrugged and walked slowly to the bar. 

“Have a nice trip?” Clayt tried to keep his resentment 
from showing, but not very successfully. After all, he’d 
merely been trying to look after her. She’d deliberately 
lied about going to Palabang, had probably intended to go, 
all along. 

“T want to speak about that: I told you last night I had 
no idea of going. But when I told John about it, he wanted 
to go, much to my surprise. We left so early I didn’t want 
to bother you. It’s not very important, after all, but you 
seemed sort of—” 

Gio came with the drink, and Mrs. Smith paused. 

“What difference does it make how I seem?” 

Mrs. Smith hesitated, flushed a little, then said: 

“It makes a great deal of difference to me.” 

Clayt started. ‘Now, look here, Mrs. Smith—” 

“My name’s Mary. Things aren’t what they seem. I’m 
in trouble, and I want to talk to you, and please stop look- 
ing at me so disapprovingly. You are one of the most ex- 
asperating men I’ve ever met.” 


“T’m jittery. Didn’t feel 
She gave a little embar- 


Clayt’s jaw fell slightly; then he smiled, and put his 
hand on Mrs. Smith’s. 

“And you’re the prettiest and nicest woman I ever met, 
but you can do a little exasperating yourself. What’s 
ae all about? Is that little man your husband, or isn’t 

e ? ” 

Clayt, more than a little upset, was merely trying to be 
funny. 

“Well, yes and no.” 

“What are you talking about ?” 

“Really, Mr. Sterrens, I talk as if it didn’t matter and 
was all in fun, but this is serious. I’m in trouble. I like 
you; you seem to like me. You’re an American, the kind 
oe ee I admire, though your friend stops me a 
ittle.” 

“Beaut? Don’t worry about him. He’s rough, but all 
right. Are you really in trouble? Tell me about it. The 
name is Clayt.” 

“Norbert Clayton Sterrens. I know.” 

Clayt winced slightly. ‘Don’t blame me.” 

“Why, it’s a nice name. I heard about you at Sandakan, 
You were quite the talk of the place for a while. I also 
heard about you at Murut.” 

“Murut? What were you doing there ?” 

“T taught in the Government school.” 

“My God! Why?” 

“T had to earn a living.” 

“Beaut gets me. He said you were a school-teacher type, 
good-looking and practical. I thought he was crazy. Tell 
me about it. How did a girl like you ever get stranded in 
Murut?” 

“I might as well tell you the whole thing. I’ve wanted to 
for ee but I just couldn’t. ... Did I act funny?” 

‘ es.”’ 

“And I know what you thought. 
woman with a middle-aged husband! 
the most disapproving air at times.” 

Clayt lowered his eyes, slightly embarrassed. 

“T’m sorry.” 

“Tm not. I couldn’t’ve stood it if you’d— Well, never 
mind. I came out to Sandakan with my uncle. He was a 
scientist and was working for a Foundation. Things 
weren’t so good at home, so he brought me along as a sort 
of secretary. You see, my dad and mother split up after 
being married all those years, and I just couldn’t get over 
it. I don’t know whose fault it was, and I don’t care. But 
the bottom just dropped out of everything. My uncle died 
of fever after we’d been in Borneo a little over two months, 
I knew a girl in Murut who'd taken a degree at Ohio State 
University while I was there. I didn’t have anywhere else to 
go. I’ve got no home in the States. So I went to Murut, 
and finally went to work in the Government school as an’ 
assistant; later I was a regular, but that’s not important.”: 
She hesitated, smiled slightly, then went on. “I want to’ 
tell you the whole thing so you’ll— Well, anyway, Murut 
bored me to death. I got to going around with a couple of 
pretty lively young English girls, and the talk started. At 
first it didn’t amount to anything, but one night we all got 
a little tight at the club—you know how it is; and I made 
a lot of very important enemies. They said I wasn’t a 
proper person to be teaching native children; I was a bad 
example of American womanhood, or something like that.” 

“TI know all about official society,’ said Clayt, feeling 
very sorry for Mrs. Smith. “Think nothing of it.” 

“Well, I lost my job. I quit by request. It was a sort of 
scandal. The worst of it was, I hadn’t saved any money. I 
was stony, as the English girls used to say. I went down- 
hill economically so fast it scared me. You know how it is 
in a place like Murut; a white man must live in a certain 
way, or he’s looked down on by everybody, including the 
natives. With a woman, it’s even worse. I ended up at 
the Tavern, living on credit.” 

“What! Good Lord, that’s tough.” 

“T didn’t have a friend in the world. I wrote home, but 
couldn’t locate either my mother or my father. I was just 
about ready to jump off the wharf when John turned up.” 

“T see.” 

“No, you don’t see at all. Wait till I tell you. He stayed 
at the Royal, had a whole bungalow to himself. We got, 
acquainted. He asked me to marry him. I refused. I was 
pretty much embarrassed when I found out that he knew 
all about me: that I’d lost my job under rather peculiar 
circumstances; that I was flat and stranded. He told me 
he was a Canadian, that he had a big house in Toronto and 


A young married 
I know. You have 


had come East for his health. He said that he was retired, 
had plenty of money, and no relatives. Well, he was hard 
to refuse. I'll admit it. But I’ve always had pretty strong 
ideas about things like that. You marry, raise some chil- 
dren, then separate and the children don’t know what to 
do. Maybe you think I’m silly, but—” 

“T don’t think you're silly at all.” : 

“Well, anyway, John persisted. Finally he told me that 
he needed a wife for business reasons, and that if I’d marry 
him and go back to the States with him, he’d divorce me 
there and give me outright quite a sum of money. It was 
purely a matter of business, you understand. No senti- 
ment of any kind. At first I didn’t trust him. Gradually I 
discovered that he wasn’t the slightest bit interested in me. 
John’s the most distant man I ever saw, and the politest. 
He’s like a very superior uncle.” 

Clayt stared at her for a long time. 

“Doesn’t sound right, some way,” he said finally. “TI 
mean, after all, a girl like— Well, what happened?” 

“T was in a terrible fix. I had to get out of Murut some 
way, and this looked like my only chance. So I agreed, and 
I haven’t regretted it till lately, when—” 

Clayt leaned forward. “Yeah?” 

“Clayt, something’s wrong, and I’m scared, and you’re 
an American, my kind of people, and I—” 

“And you can depend on me. What’s up?” 

“T don’t know. I mean, I’m not sure. But I know a few 
things. John’s no Canadian, and he’s no invalid. He’s 
running away from something—what, I don’t know. He’s 
using me fora blind. His name’s not Smith, of course. And 
nobody expects him to have a legally married wife with 
him, I suppose. That’s why he wanted me. Oh, I don’t 
know. But at night, sometimes, I get the horrors and 
imagine all sorts of things—that he’s killed somebody or 
done some horrible thing. I—” 

“Where did he get those scars?” 

“T don’t know. I never asked him, and he never tells 
me anything.” 

“Well, I’m stopped. You'll just have to leave him, that’s 
all.” 

“T can’t do that. We made a bargain, and he’s certainly 
kept his end of it. As soon as we get back to the States, 
Tl be all right and more or less independent.” 

“But if he’s a criminal—” 

She broke in: 

“T don’t say he is. I doubt it very much. But some- 
thing’s wrong. We have separate rooms, of course. Late 
last night I heard somebody in his room. I’d been tossing 
about for hours. I went over to the connecting door and 
listened. I couldn’t catch what was being said, but the 
man who was talking seemed very much excited. When I 
heard him going out, I opened my hall door a little. Do 
you remember the man who came clear across the Sulu Sea 
ina native boat? He was in the bar.” 

“Yes. I remember him.” 

“That was the man. He’s a German or a Swede. Why 
would he be talking to John? John never so much as 
looked at him when we saw him on the street the day 
before.” 

“T don’t like this. 

siecan.tes 


A CHINESE houseboy came quickly across the bar and 
stopped at their table. 

“Excuse, please. Mr. Smith would like to see you, please, 
Mrs. Smith. He not feeling well.” 

“Tl be right up.” 

“Look, Mary,” said Clayt. ‘Don’t be foolish. I’d buy 
you off if I could, but I’m strapped myself, though I got 
a job waiting for me in the States. Maybe I could—” 

Mary got up. “No. I’m going to see it through. But 
you'll help me, won’t you? I mean, if there should be any- 
thing— Of course, maybe this is all imagination. This 
last year has been so awful for me.” 

Clayt got up. 

“Tl do anything I can. Mary, don’t be going about in 
the Southern Belle with Johnsford. He’s a bad one.” 

“T don’t like him much, But he’s very good friends with 
John.” 

“Since when?” 

“Why, since yesterday, I guess, 
about it. That’s strange too.” 

“Before you go out in that boat again, consult me.” 

“Twill. Good night. I’ve got to run.” 


I wish you’d just call the thing off.” 


I never thought much 


They shook hands briefly, and their eyes met and held, 
then she turned and went out. Clayt sat down and stared 
at the floor, very much confused, like a man walking from 
a nightmare and unable to orient himself, He glanced up. 
Gio was standing at his elbow. 

“You better watch out,” she said. 
ried.” 

“Tknow. We were just talking.” 

“Oh, yes. Just talking. Not the way her eyes looked at 
you. Not just talking!” 

“Why don’t you play Boogie-Woogie Blues for me?” 

“Oh, fine,” cried Gio, bounding toward the phonograph. 


“That woman’s mar- 


Chapter Four 


NE afternoon a couple of days later Clayt 
was sitting on the veranda in a deck-chair, 
smoking a cigar and staring out over the 
Sulu Sea, and wondering what had happened 
to Beaut, who had been gone for hours. 
Lazily he turned to watch a native boat, pro- 
pelled by a dozen husky oarsmen, enter the 
harbor from the direction of Palabang, cross the glistening 
water swiftly, and disappear behind the jutting shoulder 
of Sung Lee’s warehouse. There was a white man in a 
topee sitting at the prow. 

Gradually Clayt dozed off and dreamed that he was talk- 
ing with Mary Smith; they were on a boat; black clouds 
were streaking across the sky and there was vivid lightning 
at the horizon; she seemed to be very much upset about 
something and kept pulling at his sleeve. He woke with a 
start. The sun had vanished; thunder rolled heavily in the 
distance; a sudden wind began to toss the palm trees, and 
the flag on the Residency straightened out with a snap and 
whipped about, bending the pole. 

Beaut was just coming up the veranda steps. 

“Hello, ambition,” he said. 

“Hello,” said Clayt. “Looks like another storm. This is 
getting to be too much of a good thing.” 

“We're getting the tail end of it. The natives say it 
won’t amount to nothing. It’s rough at sea, and Palabang 
got a bad blow. Tore up some of the native houses by the 
roots. Lundman just got in from there. I was talking to 
him. The guy’s a screwball, fooling around in a native 
boat in this kind of weather.” 

“They say you can’t swamp them.” 

“Not with them outriggers. But one of them big waves 
can certainly reach out and grab you. Not for me. You 
know, Clayt, there’s something funny going on, and I 
got my ear to the ground. I’m going to keep it there.” 

“Take a load off your feet, relax, and tell me all about it.” 

Beaut sat down and lit a cigarette. 

“First thing, Johnsford’s sailing for Samolo two days 
ahead of schedule. Leaves tomorrow morning. ‘Joe Louis’ 
tipped me off; good boy, Joe. He likes us on account you’re 
so nice to his missus. Course there’s nothing so awful 
funny about that except this: how come the skipper’s so 
anxious to get away that he moves up his schedule two 
days, when he’s crazy about the Smith babe and she’s 
staying here? Get what I mean?” 

“More or less. But don’t go so fast.” 

“Aw! But I got one better than that. I’m down at the 
wharf talking to Lundman, when along comes your pal 
Mr. Smith. He’s got a China boy with him holding an 
umbrella over his head, and he’s making for Johnsford’s 
boat. I’m talking to Lundman, see, and he’s looking at me 
and I’m looking at him, when Mr. Smith goes past. Smith 
nods to me and I nod to him. He don’t even appear to no- 
tice Lundman, and the Swede don’t look at him, but all the 
same the Swede gets a stiff look on his face, and he 
straightens up, sort of; and before he snaps out of it, he’s 
got his heels together like a Heinie soldier—know what I 
mean? It’s hard to tell you, Clayt; because it was all over 
before you could snap your fingers, and then the Swede 
goes right on talking.” 

“You better get a topee. Maybe it’s just the heat.” 

“O.K. Have it your way. All the same, Lundman stands 
there for a minute, talking; then he says he’s got to go 
aboard and talk to Johnsford. So I sit on the wharf and 
chin with Joe Louis and Dopey, that dirty-looking native 
from Komodo, where they have the dragons—” 

“T know all about Komodo. The dragons you’re talking 
about are just big lizards. But go on.” 


“Wise guy, always knows all the answers! Lizards! Did 
you ever see a lizard twenty feet long and big enough to 
kill a deer with one smack? Fire comes out of their noses; 
that’s what Dopey says, and he was born there. Well, 
pretty soon Johnsford, Smith and Lundman come up on 
deck. Smith throws a look at me; and boy, if he’s a sick 
man, I wish I wasn’t so healthy; he’s got steely-looking 
eyes, when he looks right at you, and your backbone sort of 
gives a jump. He looks at me, see, then he shakes hands 
with Lundman and says, ‘I’m glad to have made your 
acquaintance, sir,’ or something like that; then off he goes 
up the wharf with the China boy holding the umbrella 
over him. He’s a spy, that’s what he is; he and Lundman 
and Johnsford, all in cahoots! Laugh all you like; that’s 
my story, and if I’m stuck with it, it’s not the first time.” 

“I’m not laughing.” 

Beaut looked at Clayt shrewdly. 

“No? What you been up to?” 

. Clayt told Beaut briefly about his interview with Mary 
mith. 

“Well, I’ll be— You been holding out on me! O.K. I 
guess I aint so dumb, hunh?” 

“We got to help that girl, Beaut.” 

“If she’s on the square.” 

“Why would she tell me anything at all if she wasn’t on 
the square?” 

“You got me. But if I don’t miss my guess, she’s in bad 
company. That whole story may be a rib. On the other 
hand, maybe she is nuts about you; no accounting for 
taste. Anyway, I’m game for anything. You know that. 
However it works out, I may get a chance to put a spoke 
in Johnsford’s wheel, and that suits me fine.” 

“We may get in pretty deep, Beaut.” 

“So what?” The ex-fighter grinned at Clayt, then 
squinted up at the sky. The wind had died down, and the 
sun was shaking itself free of the thick, fast-moving 
clouds; the thunder was still rolling but it was getting 
farther and farther away. “She’s going past. Them na- 
tives know everything.” 


HAT night Clayt couldn’t settle down. He sat in the bar 

waiting for Mary to appear, but the hours passed, the 
whites drifted in one by one, then drifted out; Ransden 
got tight and had to be helped home; and Gio danced, but 
she was not very lively tonight, because her husband was 
sailing for Samolo in the morning, and that was a long 
ways off. 

At eleven o’clock Clayt couldn’t stand it any longer, and 
he got up. 

Beaut glanced at him with raised eyebrows. 

“Something’s wrong. I’m going up and see her.” 

‘Don’t be achump. That’s just asking for it.” 

“Beaut, I’ve got an idea: Samolo’s an American posses- 
sion, isn’t it?” 

“Yep. I think so.” 

“Looks to me like Smith’s trying to get to American soil, 
from what I heard.” 

“Maybe.” 

“Well, the skipper moved up his sailing date two days. 
As you said, he’s after Mary, and by rights ought to be 
looking around for an excuse to postpone sailing.” 

A light began to dawn in Beaut’s tough face. 

“T think you got something there. But Clayt, if so, the 
girl’s giving you the runaround. The Southern Belle’s go- 
ing out with the tide around six. You aint seen her today.” 

“T know.” 

Clayt hesitated, then sat down again. 

Stung by a sudden idea, Beaut jumped up and went over 
to the window where Joe was standing. Clayt saw them 
talking, saw Beaut hit the native on the back, and noted 
Joe’s friendly grin. 

“Well?” Clayt demanded as Beaut came back again 
and sat down. 

“Joe’s not sure, but he thinks the skipper’s got passen- 
gers for Samolo.” 

“That settles it. I’ve got to see Mary.” 

“Well, here she comes,” said Beaut with a laugh. 
can relax.” 

Clayt turned. Mary was hurrying toward him across 
the little bar, so obviously anxious to be with him that his 
heart missed a beat, and he wanted to sing or shout. She 
looked worried and a little pale. 

“Clayt!” 

He took her hand. 


“You 


“Sit down, Mary. Don’t look so worried. We'll work it 
out ne matter what it is. Beaut’s in on it, so that’s all 
right.” 

Mary sat down, and Clayt ordered a drink for her. 

“You need it,” he said, smiling. 


Bee looked on in silence, studying the girl’s face 
from time to time when she wasn’t looking. Mighty 
pretty dame—no wonder Clayt was in such a dither! 

“I—I’ve been having it out with John,” she said. “We’ve 
been arguing all evening.” 

“What about?” 

“He says we’re sailing for Samolo in the morning on the 
Southern Belle. I wanted to know why—just one good 
reason. He wouldn’t say. Naturally, I’m upset. I ex- 
pected to sail for Manila on the mailboat the first of the 
month, and go back to the States from there. Samolo’s 
miles out of the way, and we'd save time by waiting for the 
mailboat. Besides, it’s a hard trip in the schooner. I 
don’t know—” 

“You've got to leave him,” said Clayt. “Forget all about 
this foolishness.” 

“He says I’m not honorable. He says we made an hon- 
orable bargain, and he’s kept his word—which he has; and 
now I’m backing out. He’s right, in a way, but—” 

“Don't fall for that line.” 

“Besides,” said Mary, “I’m thinking about the future. 
I’m thinking about that year in Murut. Oh, it’s awful not 
to have any money and have everybody looking down on 
you and avoiding you. I don’t ever want to be in that posi- 
tion again. So—” 

“That’s right,” said Clayt, his face falling. 

“T told him I was going to talk to you, and he was furi- 
ous. I told him you were the only friend I had in the 
world. I couldn’t help it. I just wanted him to know that 
I wasn’t so helpless as I seemed.” 

“Maybe you shouldn’t’ve done that,” said Clayt. 

“T guess I shouldn’t. But I was so upset—” 

Beaut slapped the table. “Can I interrupt?” 

“You did,” said Clayt, annoyed. 

“All right, get sore. But I don’t know what all the 
shouting’s about. The Missus, here, wants to get her 
money, and I don’t blame her; she’s earned it... . Wait 
a minute now, Clayt; let me have my say before you blow 
up. In order to get it, she’s got to go when he says and 
where he says. O.K. We’re trying to get back to the 
States, aint we, Clayt? Samolo’s more or less on our way. 
au I right? We can get a boat to Manila from there. 

Qu 

Mary and Clayt looked at each other, then burst out 
laughing. 

“As simple as that,” said Clayt. “We book passage on 
the Southern Belle for Samolo, and that’s that.” 

“Oh, you don’t know how relieved I feel!” said Mary, 
turning and smiling at Beaut. “Now everything’s all 
right. Thanks, Mr. McGovert.” 

Beaut lowered his eyes. That smile! 

“Of course,”’ he said, ‘maybe Johnsford’ll put up a holler 
about not having enough room or something like that, but 
he’s hungry for dough and we got some.” 

“Yeah,” said Clayt. “That’s right. Beaut, you go get 
Leuders out of bed. Tell him we’re sailing. Here’s my 
passport. I’ll see Johnsford.” 

“O.K.,” said Beaut. ‘You’re the guy to see Johnsford, 
all right.” 

“But first,” said Clayt, “we ought to have a drink on 
this. This calls for a celebration—” 

Beaut turned suddenly. ‘Here comes trouble.” 

Mr. Smith, stepping briskly, was hurrying toward them 
across the bar, looking neither to right nor left. He’d 
dropped his invalid airs entirely; his dark face looked 
forbidding; his mouth was grim. 

“Well,” he said, ironically, “have you made all your 
arrangements, my dear? Is everything satisfactory now?” 

“Yes, John. Sit down. We want to talk to you.” 

Smith bowed slightly and sat down. Clayt noticed the 
tight-lipped mouth, the bony, virile face, the hard eyes, 
the scars. ‘“He’s got the face of a dangerous man,” he told 
himself, feeling a sudden vague aversion for this mysteri- 
ous little person. Their eyes met. Smith interpreted 
Clayt’s reaction correctly. 

“T’m afraid, my dear, that Mr. Sterrens doesn’t feel as 
friendly toward me as he does toward you.” 

“One-to-five is all you’ll get on that,” said Beaut. 


Smith turned. “I’ve always wondered just what your 
status was, McGovert—friend, secretary, or valet? With 


Americans it’s hard to tell. Is it quite all right, Mr. Ster- . 


rens, for this man to address me like that?” 

“You started it, I think.” 

“T see, I see. However, I wasn’t aware that servants 
were included in the conversation. 

Beaut grinned easily. “Buddy, you might just as well 
come down off your pedestal, because you’re going to see 
a lot of us.” 

“In what way?” 

“We're shipping with you.” 

“On the Southern Belle?” 

“That’s the idea.” : 

“Well, in that case,” said Mr. Smith, “T’ll join you in a 
drink.” 

They all turned to look at him.::'' 

“Why, John!” said Mary. ‘ : 

“I was wrong,” he said. Getting up quickly, he bowed 
from the waist. : 
manners, and I wish to be allowed to buy a drink.” : 

‘It’s O.K.,” said Beaut. ‘I often wonder myself wha 
I’m supposed to be. An outsider would naturally get 
mixed up about it.” 

Smith sat down, called Gio, and ordered a round of 
drinks. 

“You must speak to Johnsford at once, Mr. Sterrens,”’ 
he said. ‘Tell him I’m agreeable. From Samolo we take a 
ship to Manila and from there to San Francisco. Come 
along all the way if you like. I'll pay the passage.” 

Beaut rubbed his hand over his chin and glanced at 
Clayt, who shrugged slightly. 

“Oh, that’s fine,” said Mary. 
worried.” 

“To be frank,” said Smith, “I thought that Mr. Sterrens 
would try to persuade you to wait for the mailboat. Asa 
rule I don’t jump to conclusions. But today, well—”’ He 
shrugged. 

Gio came with the drinks, then hung around, trying to 
get an earful. 

“T’ll propose a toast we can all drink to,” said Smith, a 
smile breaking over his impassive face. ‘To the United 
States, a country without a tyrant, the land of the free!” 

They all drank. Smith startled them by flinging his 
glass to the floor, where it shattered. 


“And all day I’ve been so 


Chapter Five 


FTER Beaut had gone to the Residency to 
get Leuders out of bed, Clayt said good night 
to Mary and her husband, and started for the 
wharf, whistling, his hands in his pockets, 
ag and his stride longer and more brisk than 

usual. As a rule Clayt did not walk very 
fast and seldom whistled. But tonight things 
looked very rosy. The storm had gone round, and thou- 
sands of jewel-like stars were glittering in a velvety dark 
sky. The weather was perfect, and if it held, as it often 
did this time of year, they’d have a fine trip across the 
Sulu Sea. 

Overstimulated by the drinks and by thoughts of the 
future, Clayt broke into a song, but stopped suddenly. He 
had just rounded the corner of the warehouse. He heard 
mournful native voices and saw a native craft being rowed 
in toward the wharf. A white man was standing up in the 
prow, holding high over his head a flaring torch, which 
cast a harsh flickering light, and made little jagged fiery 
reflections on the water. Big fish leaped about the boat, 
attracted by the glare, and fell back with resounding 
splashes which echoed across the quiet harbor. There was 
something about the sound of the natives’ voices, sad, 
barbaric and remote, which chilled Clayt; and curious, he 
hurried down to the end of the wharf, passing the Southern 
Belle, some of whose portholes showed light, and waited 
for the boat to come in. The white man in the prow was 
little Van der Berge, an employee of the Dutch Forest Re- 
serve; he lived on Balawat, a long, narrow peninsula at 
the mouth of the harbor, and did not come into town much. 

There was a white man lying in the bottom of the boat. 
His feet were bare, and he had blood on his shirt. 

“What's the matter, Van?” called Clayt. 

The natives fell silent and rolled their eyes, china-white, 
up at Clayt. The little Dutchman was much excited; his 
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“TI apologize, gentlemen, for my boorish 


chin emule and he stuttered for a time before he could 
speak... 

“Tt’s Lundman, Mr. Sterrens,” he said at last. “He was 
staying in a native house at Balawat, right close to my 
place. Somebody killed him. Stabbed him. I never heard 
a sound. But one of the women—she— Oh, it’s awful. 
Nothing like this has happened for fifteen years at 
Borong.” 

The boat docked. The natives had rigged up a sort of 
stretcher out of poles.and matting; six of them lifted the 
body of Lundman up onto the wharf. 

“You, Kara,” said Van der Berge to one of the oarsmen, 
“go get Mr. Leuders. Tell him what has happened. Tell 
him he must wake the Resident.” 

“Yes sah,” said Kara, hurrying away. 

The natives were scared. While one of them sat in the 
boat and kept it against the piles, the rest of them 
squatted on the wharf with their backs turned toward the 
body, talking among themselves; This was bad indeed! 


1 the silence, far off up the harbor they heard the splash 
of an oar, then another. They all strained their ears, 
trying to figure out what the mysterious craft could be, 
so far up the harbor. : 

“That’s strange,” said Van der Berge. “Very strange.” 

Footsteps resounded on the worn planking of the wharf, 
and they all turned. Johnsford had left the Southern 
Belle and was walking toward them. 

“What’s all this?” he demanded. “Oh, hello, Mr. Ster- 
rens. That you, Van? What’s up?” 

“Somebody killed Lundman. It’s awful, Captain.” 

Clayt studied Johnsford’s face in the light of the flaring 
torch, noting the hollow cheeks, the prominent cheek- 
bones, the grim mouth, which was hardly more than a 
straight line. Johnsford’s expression did not change as 
he answered: 

“Killed Lundman.?? Now, who would want to kill a nice 
guy like that? Woman trouble?” 

“We don’t know. I hardly think so. He’s been around 
here for a long time. No trouble before.” 

Johnsford stood looking down at the body. 
“H’m,” he said. He turned on the natives. 
Josefe! Who did this? You’ve got a pretty wife. 

you?” 

Thunderstruck, the native, who was squatting on the 
planks, bent over and touched his forehead to the wharf. 

“No sah. Tuan Lundman my friend. Helped me with 
my baby when sick.” 

“Tell me who did it. Quick! 
all right.” 

“No sah!” 

“It'll be better for all of you if you give him up! Tell 
me. Quick.” 

“We do not know,” said Josefe resignedly. 

“They know, all right,” said Johnsford. 
for this.” 

“T disagree with you, Captain,” said Van. “And they’ll 
not smart for it if I can help it. I live with these people. 
I know them all.” 

“We'll see.” 

“Johnsford!” said Clayt. 

The big man turned. “Yeah?” 

“T want to see you. A business matter.” 

“Come aboard. Van, call me when Leuders comes. I 
want to talk to him about these killers here. They’ll be 
getting out of hand again if we don’t do something.” 

Van said nothing, but shrugged. 

Johnsford turned, and Clayt followed him on board, and 
into the lighted chart-room, where Johnsford asked Clayt 
to sit down. 

“It’s too bad,” said Clayt. ‘About the Swede, I mean.” 

“Probably fooling around with one of them pretty na- 
tives on Balawat. Plenty of ’em over there. Prettiest I 
ever saw outside of Bali. Plump as pigeons.” Johnsford 
ran his big hand over his face and stared at the cabin wall 
fora moment. “But that don’t call for killing. The Resi- 
dent and Leuders are too easy with them cattle. And look 
at little Van: contradicting me in front of ’em! Trouble’s 
been breeding, and here it is.” 

“T hope not. I’ve seen two race-riots. I don’t like it.” 

“Oh, they got no chance. But a good lesson won’t hurt 
’?em none. What did you want to see me about?” 

“McGovert and I want to ship with you for Samolo.” 

Johnsford hesitated for a split second. An ambiguous 


“You, 
Did 


You brown devils know, 


“They’ll smart 


emotion flickered in his yellow eyes; then he rubbed his big 
hand over his face, an habitual gesture. 

“Yeah? I’m sailing around dawn.” 

“T know. McGovert’s with Leuders, arranging things.” 

“T got no room for you, Mr. Sterrens. Sorry. I got two 
poseenee and that fixes me up. Like to had you boys 
along.” 

“T know all about the passengers.” 

“Yeah?” Johnsford’s face was blankly noncommittal. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Smith. In fact, Mr. Smith invited us to 
go along.” 

Johnsford hesitated. 

“You getting friendly with the Smiths, hunh?” 

“Well, in a way. He heard we were going back to the 
States by way of Manila and San Francisco, so he invited 
us to go with him, expenses paid; I take it he’s a rich man.” 

“No doubt, no doubt. Well, naturally that sort of puts 
things in a different light. It’s going to be crowded, but I 
figure the weather will hold to Samolo, so it don’t matter 
much. You can sleep on deck under an awning. Can’t put 
you in the chuck-hole with them natives. The Smiths’ll 
take the forward cabin—the only one, in fact. I'll sleep 
right here. Yes sir, Mr. Sterrens; we can fix it up, as long 
as the Smiths say so. I didn’t want to bother them with no 
extra passengers, figuring it might be a sort of honeymoon 
cruise, you know. No other reason why they can’t take the 
mailboat.” Johnsford stroked his face and chuckled. 

Clayt had a strong desire to punch the Captain in the 
nose, but he tried to appear casual. He even managed a 
smile. 

“T don’t know about that,” he said. 
and I were invited to go along.” 

“And a very good idea. You'll see a new end of the Sulu 
Sea. Never been to Samolo, have you?” 

NOs 

“Well, that’s fine. If Leuders okays you, we're all set. 
And why wouldn’t he? The only thing is, this Lundman 
business may hold us up for twenty-four hours. I hope 
not. I figure mighty close to the wind, and I want the 
weather to hold to Samolo. Sea’s a little shallow up around 
Karoga, where the volcano is. Blows up in no time. What 
a sea! Southern Belle’s a pretty good old girl, though. 
She’s been carrying me about nearly fifteen years.” 

Many footsteps sounded on the wharf outside; torches 
went past the portholes. 

“Leuders,” said Johnsford. ‘Let’s go see if we can 
hurry him up so we can make the tide in the morning.” 


“Anyway, McGovert 


UTSIDE the cabin a native sat smoking a pipe. It was 

Dopey, who had been born on Komodo, and had told 
Beaut about the dragons. He was short and squat, of 
much heavier build than the natives of Borong. He had 
heavy brow-ridges and a narrow, vicious-looking face. 

“Where you been?” said Johnsford, roughly. ‘Every 
time I want you, I got to send for you. You’re getting as 
bad as Joe.” 

“North kampong, sah.” 

“Sure you wasn’t over on Balawat, you conniving, mur- 
dering brute?” 

Dopey shook his head vigorously. 

“Tuan, me never kill nobody. Me never hurt nobody. 
Get along fine everybody.” 

“How’d you know somebody was killed?” 

Dopey pointed toward the end of the wharf. 

“Me see.” 

‘I wouldn’t put it past him,” Johnsford grumbled to 
Clayt as they got off the Southern Belle and walked down 
the wharf. 

A number of white men were grouped around Van der 
Berge, getting particulars from him: Leuders, Grimes, 
Ransden and even Smith and the Resident, a big man with 
heavy jowls and an air of sleepy dignity. Beaut came 
running up with “Joe Louis,’”’ and stood looking on with the 
Captain and Clayt. During a lull Johnsford said: 

“T hope this don’t mean I can’t sail with the tide in the 
morning.” 

The Resident turned. 

“Quiet, please, Captain Johnsford. We'll take that up 
later.” 

While Leuders and the Resident questioned native after 
native, Clayt, standing in the darkness, watched Smith, 
who stood looking down at the dead man and from time 
to time falling into a deep abstraction. Clayt couldn’t help 
wondering what was going through his mind. There was 


little doubt that there was some close connection between 
Lundman and Smith. What it was, Clayt couldn’t imagine. 
He’d never seriously thought that they were spies. What 
would spies be doing in such a remote corner of the globe 
as Borong in the Sulu Sea? 

Van der Berge was telling the Resident about the mys- 
terious boat they’d heard far up the harbor toward the 
mangrove thickets. 

“There could be a connection,” said the Resident. 
“Sounds likely. But what Borong native would wish to 
kill Mr. Lundman, who was always so nice to everybody? 
Why, he’s been all over the Sulu Sea in native boats.” 

“What exactly was his business?” asked Clayt, and 
Johnsford turned to look at him. 

“He was an eccentric,” said the Resident. “A graduate 
of the University of Stockholm. Came out here to study the 
natives. Has a whole library about them. He was an en- 
tomologist, also. Very good one, I understand. Have you 
any ideas, sir?” 

“No. I just wondered.” 

“IT see. Well, that sort of thing gets us nowhere.” The 
Resident shrugged and turned away from Clayt; he did 
not like tourists nor white men who loafed up and down 
the Islands. 


OR another hour the inquest went on but nothing was 

decided except that Mr. Einar Lundman had come to his 
death at the hands of a person or persons unknown. 

Beaut took Clayt aside. 

“The Missus is all upset. I stuck around with her a 
little while in the lobby till she got calmed down. It wor- 
ries her, because the Mister was talking with Lundman in 
his room that night.” 

“Has Smith been away from the hotel tonight?” 

“Tt can’t be proved one way or another.” 

“Tll be damned!” 

“Yeah. Of course we could spill to the Resident, but on 
account of the Missus, I figure we ought to keep still. 
We'll be out of here tomorrow, and that’ll be that.” 

“T hate to hold back information. But anyway, we don’t 
know what it’s all about, and we might get Mary in a mess 
along with her husband.” 

“That’s the way I see it. Listen, Clayt: My guess is, 
Johnsford knows something. Them three was thick as 
thieves. Why wouldn’t he?” 

“Not according to your theories. 
working together.” 

“Guys working together fall out, don’t they? 
good friends. 


You said they were 


We're 
Look how we get at each other once in a 


while.” 

Clayt considered. ‘Well, Johnsford’s clear, He was in 
his cabin.” 

“All right. He’s no chump, to do a thing like that. 


He’d have somebody do it for him.” 

“Like who?” 

“Well, like Dopey, for instance. A harder-looking mug 
I never seen—not even in Chi, and I knew some pretty 
tough boys there.” 

“Dopey was away at the time. 
kampong.” 

“T can check that. For our own information, anyway.” 

“As a matter of fact, Johnsford practically accused him 
of killing Lundman. I heard him.” 

“That’s a nice one! Yeah! Could Johnsford be that 
smart and tough?” 

“Watch it,” said Clayt suddenly. Johnsford had turned 
and was coming toward them. 

“Well,” he said, “see you in the morning. Better be on 
board around five. Leuders cleared us. We'll be out of 
here and away from trouble. These Dutchmen won’t listen 
to me, so I’m just as well satisfied to get out. Coddling 
them conniving brutes! Hanging is what a few of ’em 
need. Good night.” 

They turned and watched him get aboard the Southern 
Belle. 

“Sweet guy!” said Beaut. 
little girl a lovely uncle!” 

The natives carried the body of Lundman to the Resi- 
dency, followed by the Resident, Leuders, Grimes, Van der 
Berge and Ransden, who had a hangover and walked along 
grumbling to himself. 

Beaut, Clayt and Smith went back to the Post together. 
Smith walked along in impenetrable silence. As they went 
up the steps, Beaut said: 


Said he was in the north 


“Wouldn’t he make some nice 


“Too bad! 
talked to him a couple of times. 
very nice guy.” 

“I knew him but slightly,” said Smith. Turning, he 
bowed. “Good night, gentlemen. I’m sorry our trip is 
starting under such conditions as these. Very sad.” 

Mary hurried down the steps to meet them. She looked 
from one to the other. 

“We've been cleared for sailing in the morning, my 
dear,” said Smith, his voice flat and apathetic. “Shall we 
go to our rooms?” 

“Yes. I must get some sleep.” But she hesitated. It 
was plain that she wanted to talk with Clayt, and that she 
was very much upset and frightened. 

Clayt very reluctantly let her go. He wanted to warn 
her to lock her doors and windows. He did not know what 
he feared, but when she disappeared up the dark stairway, 
his heart sank.... 

He woke with a start at three in the morning. His 
lattices were open, and pale blue moonlight was stream- 
ing in. Beaut was standing beside his bed. 

“Clayt?” 

“Yeah? 
ape?” 

“Listen, Dopey never saw the north kampong tonight. 
I found out.” 

“That’s cheerful news.” 

“Yeah, and us sailing with him tomorrow! 
dreams.” 

“Thanks. On the other hand, we may be just a couple 
of amateur Sherlocks making it up as we go along. There’s 
only one thing that makes me kind of uneasy.” 

“Only one, hunh? What an optimist!” 

“Yeah. You know what Johnsford said to me tonight? 
He said he’d be glad to have us boys along.” 

“Maybe he aint kidding, at that.” 

“Before tonight he was always kicking about what a bad 
influence you had on his crew. Here we are ready to take 
a long trip with him, and he never says anything to me 
about making you watch your step. He’s just tickled to 
death we’re both sailing with him.” 

“Oh, well, Clayt, you don’t want to live forever, do you? 
And if they feed you to the sharks when they get you away 
from the Island, think of all the trouble it’s going to save 
you. Don’t forget you’re on your way back to Texas to go 
to work! I’ve seen the day you’d rather drown.” 

After Beaut had gone, Clayt lay dozing till a houseboy 
tapped at his door. It was just beginning to get light, and 
the chill of dawn was in the air. He jumped up and got 
into his clothes in a hurry, feeling a little groggy. The 
thought had occurred to him that Johnsford might try to 
sail without him and Beaut; that might explain his seem- 
ingly docile acceptance of them as passengers the night 
before. He hurried to the window. At the zenith it was 
still dark, and a few stars, big and pale, were still twin- 
kling; but at the sea-horizon day was showing, and the 
water, flat as a pavement, had a faint lavender glaze over 
it. A native boat was crossing the harbor; roosters 
crowed in the kampongs; he heard voices; a new day was 
beginning; and there at the wharf was the Southern Belle, 
moving gently with the tide. 

“Well,” said Clayt, relieved, “at least he’s not going to 
try that dodge.” Then he went over and flung back Beaut’s 
door. “Get up, you lazy bum!” 

Beaut turned over and groaned. “Dawn already? I’m 
going to miss this bed, hard as it is.” 


The Swede seemed like a nice fellow. I 
Yeah. Seemed like a 


What are you doing wandering around, you 


Well, sweet 


Chapter Sia 


CROWD had gathered at the wharf to see 
the Southern Belle off. The Resident was 
still sleeping, of course, but his clerk Leuders 
g was on hand, his face puffy with sleep; and 
| he stood talking with Van der Berge and 
Ransden, who looked haggard and despond- 
ent. A group of natives, men and women, 
were crowded together at one side of the wharf, self-con- 
scious and a little uneasy. The events of the night before 
had scared them, and they had wanted to spend the day in 
hiding, but now that Captain Johnsford, the only man 
they really feared and disliked, was getting ready to sail, 
they’d taken courage; so the men, silent and dignified, 
smiled every time a white looked at them; and the women, 


hiding behind their menfolk, peeped out from time to time 
and giggled at nothing. 

Johnsford looked pale and surly. There was absolute 
silence aboard the Southern Belle; the crew of five, in- 
cluding Dopey, and acting-mate “Joe Louis,’’ worked furi- 
ously, getting ready for the tide, and neither looked at one 
another nor spoke. 

A houseboy took Beaut’s and Clayt’s luggage aboard, 
and grinned and salaamed because of the size of the tip. 

“Hello, Mr. Sterrens,” said Johnsford. “Hello, McGovert. 
Well, we'll make it on schedule if the lady don’t primp too 
long.” 

Grimes, Ransden and Leuders came over to say good-by. 
Beaut and Clayt shook hands all around. 

“The Resident was not feeling well after what happened 
last night, or he’d be here to see you off,” said Leuders, 
lying diplomatically. 

Ransden smiled wanly. “If you boys get into the Big 
Fuss, I may see you in France, or maybe Germany. In 
Germany, I hope.” 

“You won’t see me,” said Beaut. “My fighting days are 
over. We pulled you guys’ chestnuts out of the fire once, 
and what did we get for it?” 

“Now, now—” said Ransden. 

“Two sides to everything,” said Clayt soothingly. “Don’t 
pay any attention to Beaut. He’s always clowning.” 

“Well, bon voyage, at any rate,” said Ransden. “I envy 
you.” 

“Did you find out anything, Leuders?” Johnsford put in. 

“About the death of Lundman? No, Captain Johnsford. 
Even the Resident is stumped.” 

“Nobody would listen to me, so I’m glad I’m sailing. 
If I had the authority, I’d slap it out of some of them 
murdering brutes. Handled with kid gloves! Spoiled till 
you can hardly get a day’s work out of ’em! Wasn’t that 
way in the old days.” He turned and went on board, 
grumbling to himself: “ ‘Even the Resident is stumped!’ 
That lazy good-for-nothing Dutchman!” 

Leuders shrugged, and there was an embarrassed si- 
lence; then Ransden said: 

“Delightful old Johnsford. What would life in the 
Islands be like without him!” 


G Bec was a movement among the natives massed along 
the wharf; little Mr. Smith and his wife were hurrying 
toward the Southern Belle, followed by two houseboys 
trundling a barrow of luggage. They walked along in 
silence. From time to time Mary glanced at her hus- 
band. His lips were tight, and he looked bleak and for- 
biddingly remote, like a man on the way to his own execu- 
tion. At a word from Johnsford, Dopey sprang to the 
wharf to help with the luggage. Clayt smiled at Mary, 
who looked pale and worried. She was wearing a sweater, 
a little high-shouldered jacket, and blue dungaree slacks. 
The native women stared at her and giggled furtively be- 
hind their husbands’ backs; although they had seen Occi- 
dental women in pants before, they hadn’t got used to the 
sight. 

Mary and her husband got aboard and went into their 
quarters forward, where Mary began to put things in 
order. The cabin was narrow and low, with four bunks in 
it, two on each side. She hadn’t realized before just how 
cramped it was going to be in the cabin. She had Dopey 
put Smith’s luggage in one lower bunk and her own in the 
other. When Dopey had gone, she turned. Her husband 
was staring at her. 

“What—” she began. 

His face looked so pale and grim she was startled. 

“Sorry,” he said. “But we'll soon be in Samolo; then 
you'll have a stateroom to yourself. I can’t explain, but 
this was necessary.” 

She shrugged and managed to smile. 

“Oh, that’s all right, John.” 

“You'll excuse me. I forgot to say good-by.” He bowed 
slightly, turned on his heel and went out. 

A launch, belonging to the Dutch Forest Reserve, was 
just docking on the other side of the wharf; three white 
men disembarked: an Englishman from Sandakan, a Dutch 
official and a nondescript individual of unknown nation- 
ality named Herst, who was called the Walter Winchell 
of the East; he was making some kind of survey of the 
Islands. “His face lit up at the sight of Smith, who bowed. 

“How do you do, sir?” said Herst, obviously searching 
his memory for a name. 


“How do you do?” 

Herst was no man to admit that he could possibly forget 
a name, so he stood tapping his cheek with a long fore- 
finger, and pretending to listen to what the Englishman, 
who was immediately surrounded by all the whites of 
Borong, was saying. 

“Doesn’t look at all well for the Finns, you know,” said 
the Englishman. “We had it by cable from Hongkong. 
Damned bad, with the Russians breaking through, I must 
say. 

The Dutch official, obviously excited, broke in: 

“And you know the rumors of submarines in the Sulu 
Sea? We thought it was rot. But I was talking to Cap- 
tain Bateman of the Shah of Persia last week, and he 
assures me he saw one. One of his crew thought it was a 
whale at first.” 

“What nationality ?”’ Leuders demanded. 

“He didn’t know. But it made no move to attack.” 

“The Shah sails under the Chinese flag,” said the Eng- 
lishman. “So that proves nothing. Id say it was Ger- 
man, or Russian.” 

“Anyway, there you are,” said the Dutchman, ‘The war 
is moving closer.” 

A sudden light broke over Herst’s face. 

“Fancy seeing you here, Mr. Smith,’”’ he said. “You’re 
a long way from Annam. Kwinhon, wasn’t it? Whatever 
happened to that foreigner who tried to shoot you?” 

“He was certified insane. I never saw the man in my life 
before. Terrible thing!” 

Clayt and Beaut exchanged a long look. 

“Oh, I’m in luck,” said Herst. “I’d like an item. Do 
you mind? We often talk about that affair. Where are 
you off to?” 

“I'm sailing to Samolo with my wife and a party of 
friends. Mr. Sterrens and Mr. McGovert, both Americans, 
are sailing with me.” 

“Going in that copra boat, eh? Should be a nice trip if 
you don’t get a blow. Then where?” 

“We're going to San Francisco by way of Manila.” 

“T see. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Smith. I can’t 
get over meeting you here.” 

Mr. Smith bowed, and even smiled a little, showing 
strong white teeth; then he joined the group at the launch, 
was introduced to the new arrivals, shook hands punctili- 
ously with the others, bowed, and went back on board. 


“@O somebody tried to shoot Mr. Smith?” Clayt asked 
casually. 

“Why, yes,” said Herst. “Took pot-shots at him one 
whole hot afternoon. Nobody could catch the beggar! 
And Smith as cool asacucumber! At last things got a bit 
too thick, and Smith went looking for the fellow with a 
Luger as long as my forearm. But the police got him first. 
Locked him up and that was the last I heard of it, except 
for what appeared in the papers. I didn’t know the beggar 
was certified. I'll look the thing up. It might make an 
interesting story on a dull day.” 

They sailed shortly after six. The sun was up, and the 
golden light spread out over a serenely beautiful world. 
There was no wind at all, and the sea was like a pale green 
mirror, reflecting the shore-line upside down in all its 
detail. 

Clayt, with Beaut at his elbow, stood in the stern near 
the dark-faced helmsman, watching Borong recede into 
the distance, vaguely excited by the movement of the boat, 
the thump of the Diesel, and the smooth, glistening ex- 
panse of the harbor. The huge mangrove and coconut 
palm trees, the little town, grew smaller and smaller; be- 
yond, the hills towered, then too grew small, till nothing 
was left on the horizon but a thick green line wavering in 
the sun’s glare. Clayt felt a little sad, as he did at all de- 
partures; a tiny bit of his past was left behind, gone for- 
ever. 

Beyond Balawat, which lay flat and lushly green on the 
calm mirror of the sea, the boat began to roll a little in a 
long easy swell, though the water looked as still as a la- 
goon. Gulls flew over the boat, screaming; and a huge 
fish broke water near by, showed a big pale belly, then 
disappeared. 

“Old man of Balawat,” said the helmsman, a cheerful- 
looking native called Tony, grinning. ‘We always see him. 
He says good-by.” 

“Shark, eh?” said Beaut. 

“Yes sah,” said Tony. 


In a little while Balawat vanished behind them; they 
were in the remote Sulu Sea, out of sight of land. 

Beaut stood whistling “I Got Rhythm” off key, and 
staring at the shimmering water. Finally he sighed. 

“Lot of ocean between here and Texas.” 

Clayt nodded but made no comment. 

They ate that night in the little all-purpose cabin, called 
the “chart-room,” where a temporary table was erected on 
trestles by Gaspar, one of the natives, who acted as stew- 
ard and cook for the whites. The crew prepared their own 
meals, and ate only when they were hungry, having no 
regular meal-times. 

Johnsford sat at the head of the table and Beaut at the 
foot. Nobody had much of anything to say; from time to 
time Johnsford shouted at Gaspar and called him a “clum- 
sy beast,” though everybody else thought the native was 
very alert and agile. 

Gaspar, Dopey and the other member of the crew, known 
for some reason as “Bingo,” an older native with a wrin- 
kled face and gray in his thinning hair, were not of the 
smiling type; their faces were somber and impassive. Gas- 
par never batted an eyelash when Johnsford yelled at him, 
called him names, and threatened to knock his teeth out. 
He said, “Yes sah,” quietly and went about his work as 
efficiently as before. 

Smith ate but little. His face was slightly haggard and 
he kept his eyes on his plate. Mary seemed worried and 
preoccupied, and from time to time she glanced up at Clayt 
as if to be reassured. 

After dinner Mary and her husband went to their cabin. 
Clayt stared after them, hating to see Mary go. Johnsford 
unbuttoned his shirt, showing a hairy chest, and unhooked 
his belt. 

“Now we can relax a little,” he said, “since the lady’s re- 
tired. Funny cuss, Smith, don’t you think?” 

“Hasn’t got much to say,’ said Clayt with an effort. 

“Maybe for good reason. Yep—maybe for good reason.” 
Johnsford laughed. 

“What do you mean by that?” Clayt demanded. 

“T mean he’s a sort of mysterious cuss. Now, aint that 
right?” 

“T understood he was traveling for his health.” 

Johnsford hit the table and roared. 

“You bet he is. Yes sir. Well, I guess Gaspar’s got you 
boys fixed up. You'll be snug as a bug in a rug out there 
if the weather holds. Damn’ sight cooler than in this hole. 
But if we get a blow, you can bunk with me—on the floor, 
or any old place you can find. I need my rest, or I’d roll 
out for you. You know how it is.” Johnsford smiled at 
them insolently. 

Beaut and Clayt exchanged a glance, but offered no 
comment. 

“Now, gentlemen, how about a drink? We’ll drink toa 
happy, prosperous voyage, as it says in the story-books. 
And I think it’s going to be—for me!” He smiled again. 

He was like a cat playing with a mouse. Clayt didn’t 
like the feel of things at all, but held his tongue. Beaut, 
however, couldn’t control his irritation. 

“Johnsford,” he said slowly, “there’s something I don’t 
like about the way you're acting. Maybe you can wise me 
up what it is?” 

Johnsford got up and took a decanter of whisky from a 
cabinet which he opened with a big brass key. He brought 
glasses back to the table with him. 

“Well, now, McGovert,” he said, pouring the whisky, 
“T’ll tell you: I always feel a little set up, sailing out into 
the Sulu Sea in good weather. Yes sir. It makes me feel 
big and strong, and as if I’d last for a good long while.” 
He looked up at them suddenly, and his eyes were hard as 
flint. ‘See what I mean?” 

“Yes,” said Beaut. ‘But sometimes a man gets to feel- 
ing too big.” 

“That’s what Ialways say. Drink up, boys.” 


Js Bae another drink, Clayt and Beaut said they were 
ready to hit the hay, so Johnsford took them out to a 
raised part of the deck sheltered by the chart-room, where 
Gaspar had rigged up an awning and made two comfort- 
able beds of matting and blankets. 

“Snug as bugs. Out in the open air. Good for you. 
Mr. Smith ought to join you,” said Johnsford, laughing. 
“Would be good for an invalid.” 

“Good night,” said Clayt. 

“Good night, boys. Pleasant dreams.” 


Johnsford went back into the chart-room; they heard 
him singing for a moment in a bass voice, then silence, 
except for the washing of the waves against the hull, the 
creak of the rigging, and the steady thump of the Diesel. 
Clayt and Beaut settled themselves, then lay for a long 
time in silence. 

“T got an idea,” said Beaut. 
sleep, and vice versa.” 

“All right,” said Clayt without further comment. 

“You sleepy?” asked Beaut. 

“No.” 

“Okay, then. Here I go.” 

Clayt forced a laugh. “If this is a gag, I’ll kick you all 
around the deck.” 

‘It’s no gag.” 

“Beaut—have you got the gun?” 

“Right in my pocket, all loaded fresh. I reloaded her 
this morning. She aint been fired for two years.” 

There was a long silence. Beaut began to snore. Clayt 
moved over to the edge of the awning, where he could lie 
looking up at the stars; he felt very lonely, tossing about 
in this little boat on the vast, remote, watery wilderness 
of the Sulu Sea. 

The light was dimmed in the chart-room. He heard 
Johnsford humming for a moment in his bass voice; then 
there was a series of creaking and thumping sounds; 
Johnsford was getting into his bunk. Only a thin wall di- 
vided them from the Captain. 

Beaut snored on while the little boat plowed northeast- 
ward through the placid water. 


“Tl stay awake while you 


Chapter Seven 


HE Smiths did not show up for breakfast. 
Joe, who occasionally talked to Beaut when 
4 Captain Johnsford wasn’t in sight, said that 
|= Gaspar had told him Mr. Smith was not feel- 
beeee|4Niee! ing well and was still lying in his bunk, 
fei.) though it was after eight o’clock; and that 
Mrs. Smith had hardly touched any of the 
breakfast he’d carried to the forward cabin for her. 

Beaut and Clayt were lying back in deck-chairs under 
the awning. A stiff breeze had sprung up shortly after 
dawn; all the sails were set, and the Diesel had been shut 
off; the Southern Belle, heeling a little at times, clove her 
way northeastward through the calm green sea, making 
good speed. Johnsford was at the wheel, and from time 
to time he winked at Clayt and Beaut, who sat facing him. 
He seemed in good spirits and not like himself at all. Once 
he broke into song in his bass voice: “Oh, a life on the 
ocean wave and a home on the rolling deep—’” But this 
simple old chantey seemed to take on ironic significance, 
the way he sang it; and when he finished, he looked at 
Clayt and Beaut, and winked again. 

“Acts like he’s had a shot in the arm,’”’ mumbled Beaut. 

“A very funny guy,” said Clayt. 

A school of porpoises began to follow the boat, hundreds 
of them, and Beaut and Clayt went to the port rail to 
watch them. They gamboled and leaped, looking like ani- 
mated torpedoes in the clear green water, keeping pace 
with the boat effortlessly, and even swimming round it. 
Clayt envied them their mastery of their environment. 

Clayt turned. Mary had come on deck, followed by 
Tony, who seemed to be telling her about the porpoises. 
She came over to the rail and stood beside Clayt. Out of 
the corner of his eye Clayt saw that Johnsford had mo- 
tioned for Tony to take the wheel, so he spoke quickly. 

“Where have you been? You mustn’t hide from me. 
I’ve been worried about you.” 

Without turning, she replied: 

“Johnsford knows nothing about my marriage. I’ve 
got to stay with John a lot until we get to Samolo; he’s 
an invalid, or supposed to be.” 

“T don’t think Johnsford believes it.” 

‘No? Well, all the same—” 

Clayt turned and looked at her. She was so pretty in 
her little jacket and slacks, with the wind blowing her 
fine-textured, light-brown hair! Tough, that a girl like 
that should have such a rough time of it! 

“T wish I’d met you in Murut,” he said. 

“I wish you had,” she replied, staring at the porpoises, 
which were slowly giving up the chase and dropping back 
one by one. 


Johnsford came up and stood with his thumbs hooked 
in his belt and leaned against the rail beside Mary. Clayt 
did not like the way he looked at her, like a man apprais- 
ing the good points of a mule; and he turned slightly away 
and stared at the receding porpoises to hide his irritation. 

“Quite a school, Mrs. Smith,” said Johnsford. ‘One of 
the biggest I ever seen. I thought you'd like to see it, so 
I sent Tony down. Most people think porpoises are fish, 
but they’re not. They’re mammals, like us. Little whales, 
is what they are. Playful beggars, too, and good luck to 
the seamen.” 

“Very interesting,’ said Mary, without looking up. 

“You mustn’t spend all your time down in that cabin,” 
said Johnsford. “It’s mighty nice, having a good-looking 
woman aboard, and we like to see her once in a while.” 

“Very kind of you to say that,” said Mary. “But John’s 
not feeling at all well.” 

“In weather like this? I hope we don’t get a blow.” 

Johnsford laughed insolently, and Clayt turned. Their 
eyes met, and for the second time something shining out 
of the Texan’s pale eyes troubled Johnsford, who shifted 
slightly but didn’t lower his gaze. At that moment the 
boat gave a lurch; overhead a sail flapped futilely; the 
deck tilted, and Clayt quickly put his arm around Mary to 
keep her from falling. Johnsford was across the deck in 
three leaps; and before Mary, Clayt or Beaut knew what 
had happened, Tony was lying on the deck holding his jaw, 
and Johnsford was at the wheel. The flapping sail bellied 
out, the Southern Belle righted herself and resumed her 
placid course. 

“You blasted lunkhead!” cried Johnsford. ‘“Can’t hold 
a simple course. A man can’t turn his back, but something 
happens. Take this wheel—and the next time, I’ll cut one 
of your ears off.” 

Looking badly shaken, Tony got up and took the wheel. 

“T see boat, Tuan,” he said timidly. 

“You saw no boat, you lying brute.” 

“Yes, I see boat.” 

‘Don’t call me a liar. 
dred miles of here.” 

But Joe came running along the deck, and pointed toward 
the horizon, where there was a faint smudge of smoke. 

“Boat, Tuan! You see? Boat!” He seemed very much 
excited. 

“Well, I'll be damned!” said Johnsford, diving into the 
chart-room for his glasses. 

Clayt turned and spoke to Joe. 

“Don’t you ever see a boat out here?” 

“No, Tuan. Never.” 

Mary shivered slightly. 
ite? 

“Must be off her course, Tuan,’ said Joe. 
miles off her course.” 

Johnsford hurried up to the rail with the glasses. 

“Start the Diesel,’ he flung over his shoulder at Joe. 

Joe disappeared below. Beaut came over and joined the 
group at the rail. He and Clayt exchanged a puzzled 
glance, but said nothing. Mary got close to Clayt and took 
his arm. Lowering the glasses, Johnsford noticed this, 
and a slow, knowing smile spread over his grim face. 

“Oh!” he said ironically. 

“Well?” snapped Clayt. 

“Can’t make her out,” said Johnsford. “This beats me. 
It sure does. No wonder that dumb native let ’er spin. 
Might’ve done it myself. Though a punch in the jaw now 
and then don’t hurt them natives none.” 

Beaut was gripping the rail, and Clayt saw his knuckles 
whiten; he smiled to himself, thinking how close Johnsford 
was to getting a punch in the jaw himself; but he nudged 
Beaut, and the ex-fighter relaxed. 


There aint a boat within two hun- 


“Makes you feel funny, doesn’t 


“Many, many 


ME: SMITH, looking haggard, hurried from his cabin 
and ran over to the rail. 

“What is it?” he demanded. 

“Can’t make it out,” said Johnsford, watching Smith out 
of the corner of his eye. ‘Good-sized hull of some kind, 
mighty low in the water.” 

“Low in the water!” cried Smith. 
miles off the course of any boats.” 

“We are. But this one don’t seem to know about it. 
... Well, I'll be damned. It’s a destroyer!” 

“What nationality ?” 

“Can’t see no flag. Aint flying any.” 

The strange craft came on at a high rate of speed, its 


“T thought we were 


prow cutting the water like a knife, and its deck so low as 

to be almost awash, even in such a calm sea. Huge black 

numerals were painted on the hull forward, but they were 

hard to decipher, owing to the constant wash of the waves. 

i “Look at her travel!” said Beaut. “Like a big speed- 
oat.” 

The destroyer came closer and closer, looming huge in 
the glare of the sun; they heard bells ringing aboard; they 
saw faces at the rails; then the big ship slowed down and 
passed very close. They saw three naval officers in rubber 
coats and braided caps looking at them through glasses; 
then one of the officers waved, bells sounded, and the de- 
stroyer changed her course and swerved off to the south- 
west. 

“British,” said Johnsford. ‘Part of the China Fleet. 
Looking for something, all right. But what?” 

Clayt happened to notice Mr. Smith, who stood gripping 
the rail, his face pale and lined, his body tense. ‘Got a 
fright, that man did,” Clayt told himself. ‘Why ?” 

Mary released her hand from Clayt’s arm and gave a 
little forced laugh. Then she turned. 

“Why, John! Are you all right? 
go back to your bunk?” 

“‘T'm all right, thank you,” said Smith. 
sight, a destroyer. I’m glad I came on deck.” 

Bowing slightly, he turned and went back to his cabin. 


Hadn’t you better 


“Interesting 


HAT night at supper Smith seemed much more cheer- 
ful. His color was good, and he smiled rather broadly at 
some of Beaut’s remarks. Mary seemed less worried also, 
and kept looking at Clayt and smiling when she caught his 
eye. Gaspar served them with quiet efficiency, and tonight 
Johnsford ignored him. There was still a stiff wind, but 
the sea was calm and the Southern Belle cut her way 
northeastward at a good rate, eating up the watery miles. 
Warmed by a liberal dose of Johnsford’s whisky, Beaut 
got to talking about his ring career. 

“Though I aint so dumb,” he was saying, “I was a 
catcher, see; I took five punches to land one. My punches 
counted; the other guys’ didn’t mostly; seldom see a fast 
puncher can hit very hard. All the same, I took quite a 
beating in the ring, and it began to worry me. I'd see 
these old pugs walking on their heels and getting ready 
to cut out paper dolls, soI quit. Had a little money saved. 
I came out here in ’33, with the Bruce Baines expedition, 
and I been knocking around ever since, especially since I 
met Clayt. We been most every place.” 

“Those puffs over your eyebrows,” said Mary, “are they 
from fighting?” 

“Yep. They are. I was always getting an eye cut, but 
I won more fights than I lost, and that’s the Indian sign. 
With the right kind of management, I might’ve got a crack 
at the title, but Idon’t know. I’m satisfied.” 

Clayt took advantage of the trend of the conversation 
to ask Smith a question. 

“Mr. Smith, I’ve always wondered about those scars of 
yours.” 

Smith looked up calmly. 

“Nothing very mysterious about them. Automobile ac- 
cident. It was almost head-on because of a slippery pave- 
ment after a rain. A shower of broken glass hit me. 
never minded very much. It’s rather difficult to disfigure 
my face.” 

“Look sort of like saber-cuts,” said Johnsford. “I used 
to know a German from Heidelberg who had scars like 
that.” 

Smith smiled. “I’ve heard that many times.” 

Mary sat on, listening to the conversation for a long 
time; finally she got to her feet. 
“T’m tired, John,” she said. 

T’ll go to bed.” 

Smith got quickly to his feet and bowed slightly. 

“Not at all, my dear. I’ll take you to the cabin. I think 
T’ll sit on for a while, if the gentlemen don’t object.” 

At the door Mary turned; her eyes met Clayt’s and 
held. It made him unbelievably happy when she looked 
at him like that, as much as to say: ‘You know it’s you 
I want to be with. This is all a farce and will soon be 
over.” 

After Mary and Smith had gone, Clayt turned and no- 
ticed that Johnsford was studying him with an ironic, 
amused expression. 

Beaut said: “What about a game of cards? This trip’s 
beginning to bore me.” 


“Tf you don’t mind, I think 


“Sure,” said Johnsford. ‘Good idea. You like poker? 
I don’t play very high, but I’m partial to the game. I won- 
sre Smith plays. What about you, Mr. Sterrens?” 

7m. von.” 

Johnsford poured them all another drink, filling Smith’s 
glass also; then he got up and took a deck of cards out of 
the cabinet. 

Clayt had over eight hundred dollars in cash on him, 
and Beaut was carrying about a hundred. If the game got 
too steep and he got to losing, he’d just back out. Witha 
start he realized that such a thought had never entered his 
head before. Things were different now. He had Mary to 
worry about, and his job in far-off Texas. “Maybe I’m 
growing up,” he told himself. ‘Or maybe I’m slowing 
down. I don’t know. Anyway, I’m not going to get myself 
separated from my dough. That’s out.” 

Smith came back, and quickly agreed to the game. 

“What stakes?” he asked. 

“Oh,” said Johnsford, “penny ante, nickel limit.” 

Beaut burst out laughing, but Clayt kicked him under 
the table and said: 

“That suits us fine.” 

Johnsford looked from one to the other. 

*You boys play high?” 

“We used to,” said Clayt. 
game better.” 

“Hear, hear!” said Smith, smiling. ‘That way it’s all 
in fun and nobody loses his temper. Am I right?” 

Later that night, when everybody had gone to bed ex- 
cept the helmsman Bingo, Clayt and Beaut lay under their 
awning, talking. 

“T like to play poker with guys,” said Beaut. ‘Even 
penny ante. If you’re smart, it gives you a line on them. 
It can’t miss.” 

‘Is Johnsford tight! That certainly surprised me. He 
wouldn’t give a nickel to see the Sulu Sea turn a hand- 
spring.” 

“And he’s a cagey and crooked player. 
idea that guy’s yellow.” 

“He may be. But Smith’s not, though the destroyer 
seemed to scare hell out of him this morning.” 

“Yeah. Wasn’t that something? That guy’s on the 
lam, all right. But from what?” 

“T can’t figure it out. That’s why I asked him about 
the scars. He never turned a hair.” 

“Well, I give up, till tomorrow, anyway. Do we still take 
turns on sleep ?” 

“We do.” 

“Okay. You take first watch. I’m mighty weary, for 
some reason.” 


“But I like a gentleman’s 


Clayt, I got an 


1 a little while Beaut fell asleep and began to snore. 
Clayt lay looking at the host of twinkling stars, and 
thinking how wonderful it was going to be when they all 
got back to the States. The motors were shut off; the 
Southern Belle was gliding through the night under sail. 
The gentle motion of the boat was so monotonous and lull- 
ing without the jar of the Diesel, that Clayt dozed off. He 
woke with a start, and got to his feet still groggy with 
sleep. He knew that something had awakened him, but 
couldn’t figure out what. He glanced toward the stern; 
Bingo was still standing impassively at the wheel. He 
walked to the corner of the chart-room and looked up the 
deck toward the bow. There was a dim light in the for- 
ward cabin. Clayt started slightly. A dark figure was 
kneeling on the deck and looking into the cabin porthole. 
He thought it was one of the natives, and was just getting 
ready to run up and give him a fright, when the figure 
rose and moved slowly and silently back toward the chart- 
room. It was Johnsford. Unable to make up his mind 
just what to do, Clayt hesitated, then withdrew and lay 
down quickly on his back under the awning. In a moment 
Johnsford appeared, stared down at Clayt and Beaut, then 
went into the chart-room. Clayt heard him climb into his 
bunk, mumbling to himself, then silence. 
Later, when he woke Beaut, Clayt heard Johnsford mov- 
ing around again and told the ex-fighter what had hap- 
ened. 
. “Oh,” said Beaut, “a Peeping Tom. 
that? A big brute like him! Ill fix him.” 
Beaut got up and began to stroll around the deck. 
Johnsford saw him, and hurried back into the chart-room. 
“Yellow, is what he is,” Beaut told Clayt, just as he was 
dropping off to sleep. ‘But he’ll bear watching.” 


How do you like 


Chapter Hight 


NOTHER fine day. A stiff breeze was blow- 
ing, and the Southern Belle was running be- 
fore it under full sail. Tony lounged at the 
wheel, smiling to himself from time to time 
| as if thinking of something very pleasant. 
Owing to the behavior of Captain Johnsford, 
the tension on board had relaxed; since 
dawn, he’d been smiling at everybody, and hadn’t raised 
his voice above a conversational tone for hours. Even the 
somber faces of Dopey, Gaspar, and old Bingo had taken 
on a more human cast. 

Mr. Smith, calmly smoking a pipe, was sitting under the 
awning with Mary, Clayt and Beaut. From time to time 
Johnsford joined them, put in a word, sent Gaspar for 
drinks, and made himself agreeable in many other ways. 
Clayt and Beaut, unable to exchange opinions about this 
strange manifestation, exchanged glances instead—glances 
which ended in shrugs. 

Smith talked calmly about Canada and the Great Lakes, 
seeming much to enjoy his reminiscences. He told about 
ice-boating on Lake Erie, and skiing in the higher regions. 
It appeared, besides, that as a young man he had been a 
mountain-climber and had successfully attempted many 
difficult climbs, especially in the Swiss Alps. 

“You know,” he said, smiling slightly, “the psychologists 
say that all mountain-climbers are potential suicides. May- 
be that explains why so many of them are Germans. But 
such thoughts never occurred to me when I was a young 
man. I just climbed and thought about nothing except 
reaching the top.” 

“T’ve done a little climbing myself,” said Clayt, “but I 
never tried any really tough ones. I didn’t even get up 
Whitney ; six of us started out, and four of us quit. You’re 
only a little way from Death Valley there. You should’ve 
seen the two that got up—when they came down! They 
looked like burned toast. One fellow’s nose busted right 
open. I never saw such sunburn in my life.” 

“Yes,” said Smith. “The ultra-violet rays are much 
more powerful in the higher altitudes.” 

Johnsford strode up and stood regarding the group in a 
rather paternal way for a moment. Then he sat down, 
and looking about him at the flat green sea, he said: 

“We're really in empty water now, people. This is like 
being in the middle of the Sahara, only wetter. Nothing 
here but water and sharks. We’ll sight an island off the 
starboard bow in a little while, but it’s just as empty as 
the sea. Nobody lives on it; nothing but birds and maybe 
a snake or two. Aint even got a name, as far as I know, 
and if you’re real hefty you can throw a stone across it. 
We just call it Clearwater. Got a bubbling spring in the 
center. We always fill up there. It’s a right interesting 

“place to see.” 

Johnsford shifted about in his chair and lit a long thin 
cigar; then he smiled at Mary. 

“How you standing the trip, Mrs. Smith?” 

“Oh, fine. I’m enjoying it.” 

“That’s good. It’s been perfect so far. We been lucky. 
We’re getting toward the shallow water now, and once in a 
while a typhoon takes a smack at these parts with its tail. 
The waves roll up mountain-high in two minutes. You 
never seen nothing like it. We'll take soundings before 
long. It’s no place to go aground, and the charts are away 
off, on account things shift around up here so; nothing 
stays put. For instance, right now we’re sailing over land 
that people lived on a couple hundred years ago—sailing 
right over their houses, though nobody’s in ’em now, ex- 
cept a few fish and eels. Funny thought, aint it? This 
whole country used to be dry land, from Zamboanga clean 
to Borneo, maybe farther. The Filipino people say their 
ancestors come from Sumatra, all the way on dry land. 
That really gives you something to think about. The 
natives say a big volcano blew up and the land sank. I 
don’t know. But I do know the land’s still sinking. I 
know islands that in fifteen years have lost forty or fifty 
feet of coastline. Yep.’’ Johnsford blew out a cloud of 
smoke, and stared round at the group. 

“Know any more stories?” asked Beaut insolently; he 
was annoyed, for he saw that what the skipper had said 
had made Mary uneasy. In fact, he didn’t feel so good 
himself. What could a man do against a typhoon? Who 
wanted to be stuck in the mud in a God-forsaken end of 
the world like this? 


“Why, yes,” said Johnsford, calmly. ‘Trouble with sail- 
ing this part of the sea is not water, but lack of it. That’s 
why we tank up at Clearwater. You see, in the middle of 
Sulu there’s a strong current that’ll suck a boat right down 
into the Celebes Sea if you get becalmed and your engines 
give out. That’s a mighty ugly waste. And if you aint 
got enough water on board to last you till you get your 
engines started or sight a ship (which is mighty unlikely), 
you're done for. Sometimes native boats get caught in 
that current. And that’s the end of ’em. Every once ina 
while, sailing these seas, you'll see a native boat caught on 
a deserted island or a point, and all the natives’ll be lying 
dead on it, dried up like mummies.” 

“Now I'll tell one,” said Clayt. “Once upon a time 
there was a big guy that went around yelling boo at every- 
body. One day he yelled boo when there was nobody 
around, and scared himself to death.” 

Beaut roared with laughter. Smith took his pipe out 
of his mouth, looked at Clayt with marked interest, and 
then a broad smile lit up his grim face. Mary hesitated, 
then laughed too. 

Johnsford sat puffing calmly on his cigar. 

“Well,” he said when the laughter had died down, “may- 
be you’re right. I’ve seen so much in these parts, that 
I guess I’m prejudiced. Okay, folks. We'll talk about 
something cheerful. Clearwater, now. It’s a mighty pret- 
ty spot to find, out here in the open sea. Top of an old 
mountain, I guess, just keeping its head above water. 
Prettiest little bubbling spring you ever saw. Deep grass, 
some of it six foot high. Half a dozen palm trees old as 
the hills, and right in the middle of the island a big stone 
twice as big as the Southern Belle, sticking right up toward 
the sky. That’s where the spring is. Discovered it my- 
self. Yes sir. If a man’s seen that spot, he’s seen some- 
thing no other white man except me has seen. Talk about 
climbing a mountain! This is rarer, a lot rarer.” 

“Sounds very interesting,” said Mary. 

“It is, though I wouldn’t recommend it as a place where 
a lady ought to go ashore. I killed a snake there once. It 
was a big hooded cobra. But the men might like to see it.” 

Clayt and Beaut exchanged a glance, but said nothing. 
There was a short silence; then Joe came running along 
the deck. 

“Now, Tuan?” he said. 

Johnsford got to his feet. 

“Yep. Now.” Joe hurried toward the bow, and Johns- 
ford threw his cigar away. “We take soundings till we 
sight Clearwater; then I know we’re okay. If you boys’d 
like to see that island, I’ll send you ashore with Dopey and 
Bingo. Room for two of you even with the water-kegs.” 

“T think we'll take a look at it from the boat,” said Clayt. 

“Don’t make up your mind yet,” said Johnsford; “wait 
till you see it.” 


es Johnsford had gone, Beaut said: 
see you a minute, Clayt.” 

“O.K.” The Texan got up and excused himself; then 
the two of them went round to the starboard side of the 
chart-room and leaned on the rail. 

“That guy’s not only yellow,” said Beaut; “he’s dumb. 
A crafty guy’s bad, and a dumb guy’s bad; but get the two 
together, and you got something. Imagine trying to sell 
us on that island gag after the beautiful crack you pulled 
onhim. That was perfect. You should have a medal. I’ve 
seen plenty of fighters like this Johnsford guy. They al- 
ways think the guy they’re going to fight is yellower and 
dumber than he is. Well, at least we know where we stand 
now.” 

“Where do we stand?” Clayt demanded. ‘Tell me what 
you think, and I'll see if we check. I thought the sun was 
getting me, putting ideas in my head, but if you got the 
same ones, maybe I’m not as bad off as I thought.” 

“Well, it’s plain the guy’s giving us a sales-talk about 
that island. O.K. We go ashore with the two cheerful 
cherubs, Dopey and Bingo—and don’t forget I aint so sure 
Dopey didn’t knock off Lundman. The grass is six feet 
high. Nobody on the boat can see what happens. Pretty 
soon Dopey and Bingo run down to the shore and yell for 
help. A cobra got us both. Well, it’s a cinch Mary aint 
going to examine us to see that we got knife-wounds in our 
backs, and Smith don’t count. For some reason he just 
don’t count. See what I mean?” 

Clayt sighed. ‘Well, I guess it’s not the heat after all.” 

“That’s the way you doped it, hunh ?”’ 


“T’d like to 


“More or less, except I kept telling myself it was all a 
nightmare.” 

“Sounds like it, all right. You know, we’d be justified in 
letting Johnsford have it and arguing afterwards. Only 
one trouble: If we’d knock Johnsford off, we’d be lost. 
Nobody can navigate this crate but him.” 

: a sense, Beaut. You’re getting as bad as Johns- 
ord.’ 

“So what? If you think I’d mind blowing that guy out 
of the world, you don’t know me. Dumb rooster, thinking 
he can get us with a cheap gag like that! It’s all on ac- 
count of the dame. You know that, don’t you?” 

“Don’t call Mary a dame.” 

“A fine time for etiquette!” 

As they were walking back to the awning, Joe cried 
from the bow: 

“Tuan! Land ho!” 

Dopey and Bingo jumped for the larger of the two life- 
boats and began to get it ready to lower. When the davit- 
ropes were cleared, Dopey lifted the two water-kegs into 
the boat. 


ARY and her husband went to the rail to see the little 
island, and Beaut and Clayt followed them. It slowly 
emerged, small and lushly green, all of its visible shoreline 
reflected upside down in the calm aquamarine mirror of the 
sea. They saw the bare rock in the center, towering up; 
the high thick grass, and the feathery tops of the tall old 
palm trees. Beyond it a current was running; and the 
water, broken up into little ripples, shimmered and glis- 
tened with high-lights of silver and pale gold. A faint mist 
softened the contours of the little island and gave it a 
dreamlike quality. 

Johnsford strolled up, grinning. 

“Pretty, aint it? That there’s my own private little is- 
land. You like to see it, boys?” 

“We'll look at it from here, thanks,” said Clayt. 

Johnsford’s face darkened, and he turned away. Run- 
ning forward, he began to shout at Dopey and Bingo, and 
when the older native didn’t move fast enough, he kicked 
him. 

“Back to normal,” said Beaut. 
slant.” 

Making some excuse, Smith went below. Mary came 
over and took Clayt’s arm. 

“It was too good to last,” she said. “I was beginning to 
think that Captain Johnsford was human after all.” 

“His evil nature caught up with him,” said Beaut with a 
short laugh, turning his back to the rail and leaning 
against it, watching Johnsford supervise the lowering of 
the boat. The Captain could hardly contain himself; his 
face was white with rage. 

Clayt pressed Mary’s arm, and she looked up at him. 

“Some day this’ll all seem like a dream—”’ he began. 

But Beaut interrupted with: “Or a nightmare.” 

“That’s the way I feel,” said Mary. “Everything seems 
unreal, some way.” 

Later, when Dopey and Bingo had returned with the 
filled water-kegs and the Southern Belle was once more 
running before the breeze under sail, Clayt and Mary went 
over and sat under the awning. Beaut leaned on the rail 
and kept his eyes on Johnsford, who was at the wheel now 
with his eyes averted, pretending not to notice Clayt and 
Mary, sitting close together, talking. 

Smith came on deck and stood at the rail with Beaut, 
watching the little island recede in the distance till it van- 
ished below the horizon and there was nothing in sight 
but empty sea. 

Clayt and Mary talked about the States. 

“Have you ever been in Ohio?” she asked. 

“No. Only passed through. It’s flat, sort of, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it’s flat, but it’s beautiful in the summer and fall, 
especially in the fall. I miss it out here. I get tired of the 
glare of the sun, and the big tropical plants and the palm 
trees and the sea; it can never be home to me. I get to 
thinking about how the leaves used to fall in September, 
and how good the fires smelled when they burned them; 
and how snappy the mornings used to be with a little frost 
on the ground and the sun warm overhead; what the men 
call football weather. And then I get to thinking how nice 
it was at Christmas: Lights in the windows at night, the 
snow shining like mica under the street-lights, a big fire in 
the fireplace where you could warm your hands when you 
came in, the snowflakes falling down past the window—” 


“T guess we had the right 


She gave a little laugh. “Christmas-card stuff, but I can’t 
help it. I suppose you think I’m a little touched.” 

“T should say not,” said Clayt. “I used to think about 
Texas that way—still do. Especially on one of those broil- 
ing days in the Islands when you can hardly move. I’m 
from a little place called Adlen. It’s lost on the plains, and 
you can see for miles; ugly country, but I like it. Makes 
any other place seem cramped. We get snow, too, and she 
blows a gale in the winter sometimes, and the snowflakes 
fly sidewise—they don’t seem to fall at all.” 

“Is that where you’re going? Back to Adlen, I mean.” 

“Well, I’m going back there to visit a little. But I’ll live 
in Houston on account of my work. I think you’d like 
Texas, Mary.” 

She gave his arm a quick little pressure, then got up. 

“We'll talk about that later, I hope.” 

Clayt grinned. “Don’t you do the hoping. I’ll do the 
hoping. You got nothing to worry about.” 

“You’re swell, Clayt. I knew you were, the first time I 
saw you, even if you were dubious about whether to be 
friendly with me or not.” 

“Well, you see—”’ 

‘I know.... Imust gonow. Johnsford’s watching us.” 

After supper, which Johnsford ate in morose silence, 
Clayt, Beaut, Smith and Mary sat under the awning, 
watching the sunset, and later the stars as they appeared 
one by one over the placid dark sea. The wind had died 
and the Diesel was going, its thump echoing through the 
ship. The Smiths retired early, Mary giving Clayt’s hand 
a little friendly pressure as she got up to leave. It made 
Clayt feel somewhat sad for a moment; Mary was such a 
swell kid, and she’d had such a hard time of it, and she was 
now so hopeful of the future, having but the faintest idea 
of the seriousness of the situation she was in. If Clayt and 
Beaut slipped up in their calculations, Johnsford would 
outwit them, and then the Lord only knew what would 
happen to Mary. 

Clayt did not feel sleepy at all that night, and lay look- 
ing up at the stars long after it was time to wake Beaut. 
There wasn’t a sound except the wash of the waves and the 
throb of the Diesel. Not a breath of air was stirring, and 
the farther the night advanced the hotter it got. The feel 
of the atmosphere made him very uneasy; he began to 
have trouble breathing. About three o’clock a light sprang 
on in the chart-room, and Johnsford came out and took a 
look at the sky. 

“Damn’ luck,’ Clayt heard him mumble; then Clayt 
turned over, purposely making a loud noise. 

Johnsford looked over his shoulder. 

“That you, Sterrens?” 

“It’s me.” 

“T knew it was one of you. Keeping a regular watch like 
seamen, eh? I know. I’m no fool.” 

“We're not either, Johnsford.” 

“You boys don’t trust me, do you? Here I want you to 
take a look at that island of mine, and you act like I was 
going to maroon you. That’d be a wise trick, wouldn’t itz 

“It wasn’t that. Beaut and I are afraid of snakes.” 

Johnsford hesitated for a split second, then laughed. 

“Well, a cobra’s an ugly customer. .. Yep. Looks like a 
blow coming. Funny weather, though. The glass is down, 
but the air’s got a funny feel to it, not like blow-weather. 
It’s one on me. Well, we’ll know by tomorrow.” He turned 
and went back into the chart-room. 

After he’d gone, Beaut said: 

“T heard you. That’s telling him. What time is it? By 
the stars, it’s late. You go to sleep. Stop being a hero. 
You do your stint; I’ll do mine. Say, is it hot, or have I 
got a fever?” 

“It?s hot,” said Clayt, trying to settle himself for sleep. 


Chapter Nine 


HUBBUB woke Clayt. It was broad day- 
light; feet pounded on the deck; there was a 
loud metallic banging below; and a stream of 
j profanity, which waxed and waned, rose from 

NUNN the engine-room in Johnsford’s bass voice. 
Beaut was leaning against the starboard rail 
with his back to the sea, smoking; Clayt 
noticed that the ex-fighter had no shirt on, and that his 
hair looked damp and matted. The boat was not moving. 
Tony was lounging against the wheel and staring off to sea, 


sweat glistening on his naked dark torso. All the sails were 
furled. 

Getting to his feet, Clayt found that he felt unaccount- 
ably low in spirit and irritable. The atmosphere was sultry, 
damp and oppressive. The whole sky seemed to be covered 
by a thin veil of yellowish mist, and the sea was like lead. 
The air was stagnant and smelled of swamps and decaying 
vegetation, though there was no land for miles. 

Beaut waved a limp hand at Clayt, then turned and stood 
looking over the rail. Below, Johnsford had stopped swear- 
ing, but the metallic pounding went on, punctuated at in- 
tervals by the faint screech of a bolt being tightened. Joe 
Louis appeared from the bow, ran along the deck, then 
disappeared below, carrying a tool-kit. He looked worried. 


ILAYT went to the rail beside Beaut, who said noth- 
ing, but pointed. Clayt saw a big dorsal fin cutting the 
water, then another. Two mammoth sharks were loafing 
around the boat. One of them banked when he reached the 
bow and swam back, coming a little closer. Clayt caught a 
glimpse of a huge white belly and a V-shaped mouth filled 
with big, pointed teeth. 

“Tf that one aint fifteen feet long, I’ll eat him,” said 
Beaut. “Pretty guy, aint he? How’d you like to fall in?” 

“TJ can think of nicer things,” said Clayt, wincing and 
rubbing his hand across his forehead. 

“Headache? I had one too. It’ll ease off. Mine did.” 

‘“What’s up? What’s all the noise?” 

“Engine gave out. I don’t know—I’m no mechanic. 
We're becalmed. Not enough wind to fly a cigarette-paper 
Wisc 

“Where are the Smiths?” 

“Not up yet. It’s early. Nobody’s had breakfast. Look 
at that big devil!” 

There was a loud splash. The biggest shark had flung 
himself around in a perfect arc; Clayt saw again the fear- 
ful mouth and teeth, sensed the tremendous power of this 
pitiless sea-beast. Turning, Beaut looked about the deck 
till he found a stick of wood—an end sawed off a four-by- 
eight. Walking to the rail, he heaved it at the big shark, 
which turned over on its side, exposing its huge bulk, wor- 
ried the piece of wood, then bit it in half with one quick 
chopping bite. 

“Aint he sweet?” said Beaut. 
the goldfish bowl at home.” 

“He’s got a lovely disposition. How’s our friend Johns- 
ford this morning?” 

“Oh, he’s fine. He gave Gaspar a black eye, first thing. 
Gaspar did something to the Diesel, or he didn’t do some- 
thing to it; I don’t know which. Anyway, he got popped a 
sweet one, and he’s going to look at the world with one eye 
for a couple of days.” 

“I’m surprised the natives don’t gang that fellow.” 

“He’s got the Indian sign on them. Anyway, he’s the 
boss and pays their wages. They all want toeat. Just like 
back in the States or any place else.” 

Below, the engine gave a loud sputter, followed by a 
number of coughing explosions; then it stopped. Johnsford 
swore till he lost his voice. Joe bounded up on deck, 
looking scared. He glanced at Beaut. 

“Tuan, I hope the engine starts this time.” 

“The Captain’s sore, eh?” 

“The Captain will kill somebody yet, Tuan. This voyage 
is not good.”’ He came closer to the two white men and said 
in a low voice. ‘You watch. You be careful. I know.” 

Beaut tried to ask him some questions, but he would say 
nothing further, and in a moment retreated toward the bow 
and stood ready to weigh anchor at the hand-winch if the 
engine started. 

“Well,” said Beaut, noticing that Clayt looked worried, 
“he’s not telling us anything we don’t already know.” 

“I was thinking about Mary. She seems to walk out of 
one jam right into another. Some people have all the luck. 
When I think how lucky I’ve been all my life, I feel sort of 
ashamed of myself.” 

“Knock wood, pal. 
maybe.” 

Below, the engine started up with a powerful roar, then 
gradually was throttled down and sank to a subdued purr 
which shook the Southern Belle into life. Joe worked fu- 
riously at the winch, and was joined in a moment by Dopey. 
Johnsford came up out of the engine-room covered with 
grease, bare to the waist, and sweating at every pore, his 
face dark as a thunder-cloud. 


“T’d like to have him in 


You’re going to need your luck, 


“Look alive, you!’ he shouted at Tony at the wheel, 
calling him names in two languages, names which made 
Clayt wince. 

The anchor came up with a loud clanking of chain, and at 
a shout from Johnsford the engine roared again, and the 
Southern Belle, reluctant at first, slowly got under way. 

The Captain reached into the chart-room, got a big dirty 
towel, and began to mop his face. 

“Man might just as well run the boat himself,’ he 
grumbled. ‘“‘Can’t do nothing, these blasted natives! Can’t 
even steer. Too damn’ dumb to figure out what to do by 
themselves, but won’t do what I tell ’em. And people say 
I’m hard on my crew. I’m easy on ’em—too damn’ easy. If 
it wasn’t for me, we’d be becalmed here till we rotted. 
Worse than that—we’d be adrift. Won’t no anchor hold for 
long in these waters. We’d just be a bunch of dried-up 
mummies, drifting down into the Celebes Sea till we hit 
land some place.” 

“You know, Johnsford,” said Beaut, “you’re a cheerful 
guy. Regular optimist.” 

“You wouldn’t be so sweet and nice yourself,” said the 
Captain sardonically, “if you’d had a bunch of blasted na- 
tives in your hair for twenty years, doing everything wrong, 
never learning nothing; always busting something—” 

There was a loud splash off the starboard bow, and 
Johnsford hurried over to see what it was; his face lit up 
at the sight of the sharks, and diving into the chart-room 
he came out with a heavy-caliber repeating rifle, which he 
brought to his shoulder slowly, taking careful aim. At the 
crash of the gun, the smaller of the sharks sounded, dis- 
appearing in a swirl of water, but the big one recoiled 
violently at the shock of the heavy slug, thrashed around 
futilely for a second or so, then showing his white belly, 
streaked with blood, he straightened out slowly and sank; 
a shower of bubbles rose and burst at the surface, then the 
water was smooth again. 

Johnsford lowered the rifle and stood at the rail, rubbing 
his hand over his face. 

“Now I feel better,”’ he said. As Clayt and Beaut offered 
no comment, he turned and studied their faces. “Right 
nasty weather brewing, boys. I never saw no weather like 
this in twenty years on Sulu. If we get a little wind, I’ll 
ram all sails on and keep the engine going and make a run 
for Samolo. I don’t like this.” 

“He don’t like it!” said Beaut. “He never likes it!” 

Clayt squeezed Beaut’s arm in warning. Irritated by the 
weather and by the presence of Johnsford, Beaut was spoil- 
ing for a fight, and Clayt knew it. He couldn’t have picked 
out a worse moment. Each man had a gun, and Johnsford 
was in no conciliatory mood himself. 

“No, I don’t like it.” 

“Maybe we can do something about it for you.” 


OHNSFORD’S eyes narrowed; he lowered the muzzle of 
the rifle slightly, and was about to say something when 
the Smiths came up on deck. Mary looked frightened. 

Smith demanded: 

“Did I hear firing?” 

Johnsford’s face slowly relaxed. 

“TI just killed a shark.” 

SOn. 

“Had a little engine-trouble, folks, but I got it fixed. 
Aint enough wind blowing to fill a handkerchief. We was 
becalmed, but it’s all right now.” 

Mary looked at Clayt for reassurance, and he smiled at 
her. The smile seemed to help. Her face gradually lost its 
drawn look, and turning, she went to the rail and stood 
gazing off over the sluggish leaden water. 

“Hot,” said Smith, shaking his head slightly. He was 
well-groomed as usual; freshly shaved and wearing a stiff 
collar and a coat. Clayt noticed how straight he was. He 
began to have a grudging admiration for this mysterious 
little man. 

Johnsford put the rifle back in the chart-room, then 
turned and shouted: 

“Gaspar! Breakfast!” 

After breakfast Johnsford went down into the engine- 
room and stayed a long time. Beaut, Clayt and the Smiths 
sat under the awning, fanning themselves, and wiping their 
faces with limp handkerchiefs. 

“This is almost as hot as Death Valley,” said Clayt. “I 
went through there once in October. I could hardly breathe. 
But an old desert-rat told me he thought it was right com- 
fortable; I ought to be there in the summer sometime!” 


“T never felt anything like this before,’ said Mary. “Not 
even in Murut. Is a storm coming?” 

“T don’t think so,” said Clayt soothingly. “The glass is 
down a little, Johnsford says. But if we were going to get a 
storm, we’d had it by now. Probably passing around us.” 

_ Joe had now taken Tony’s place at the wheel. Clayt was 
sitting with his back to the stern, but Beaut was facing Joe 
—who, Beaut finally decided, seemed to have something on 
his mind. After hesitating for a while, Beaut got up, yawn- 
ing and stretching, and strolled over to the wheel. 

“What’s up, Joe?” 

Joe looked scared but said: 

“Be careful, Tuan. Don’t let Johnsford see. But we off 
our course. We never hit Samolo this way. We too far 
west. We never this far out before in ten years.” 

“What’s up?” 

“T don’t know, Tuan.” 


EAUT strolled back; sat down. Mary and Clayt were 
talking; he sat watching them, wondering if they’d 
ever get back to the States and marry and settle down as 
they both apparently wanted to do. He began to whistle “T 
Got Rhythm” off key, and Clayt turned to look at him, hes- 
itated for a moment, then excused himself and walked over 
to the rail with Beaut, who told him what Joe had said. 

“Well,” said Clayt at last, ‘‘no use to brace Johnsford 
about it. We’ll just get Joe in trouble and won’t help our- 
selves any.” 

“Yeah. I wish I knew what this was all about. I didn’t 
like the look on that guy’s face when he shot the shark. 
He’s really got us in a spot, the louse! I hate to have a 
dumb guy get me ina spot; andif things don’t get straight- 
ened out pretty soon, I’m going to catch him when he ain’t 
got a gun, pick a fight with him, and give him such a going- 
over that he’ll never be the same again. Then maybe we 
can manage him.” 

“That sounds all right, but what about the natives?” 

“We got Tony and Joe on our side if anything comes up.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that. They might be neutral, but 
that’s all. And the other three are bad medicine, and you 
know it. Besides, we got Mary to think about. No—we’ll 
just keep our eyes open and not borrow trouble. There’s 
quite a bit of water between here and dry land and what 
we’re looking for is dry land. Once we get there we'll be all 
right.” 

“Yeah. If ever.” 

Clayt went back and sat down under the awning. There 
wasn’t a movement on the sea, which lay flat as a pave- 
ment, and seemed to consist of an illimitable expanse of 
some thick gray-bronze metal. From time to time a futile 
hot breeze pulled at the awning, then died at once. The 
smell of decayed vegetation increased, and finally Mary 
put her handkerchief to her nose and breathed through it. 

Beaut had taken a walk up the deck to the bow and 
came back, mopping his forehead. He fell into a chair. 

“Thickest-looking water I ever seen,” he said at last. 
“Why, the old boat’s cutting through it like a knife through 
cheese. I’ve seen some hot days in my time. I been in 
Phoenix, Arizona, in the summer; and I used to live in 
St. Louis. But this gets all the marbles. You people having 
a hard time breathing?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mary. “And I was never so hot in my 
life. I'll be glad when that sun goes down.” 

“T’d think you’d be broiled in that coat, Mr. Smith.” 

“Oh, no,” said Smith, rousing himself slightly; “this coat 
keeps the heat out. I’ve noticed the same thing many 
times. Anyway, heat’s a state of mind. Think of some- 
thing else. Forget the heat, and it won’t exist.” 

“You may have something there, at that,’’ said Beaut. 

Johnsford came abruptly out of the chart-room. He had 
shaved, smoothed down his hair, and put on clean clothes. 
He looked amiable enough, but a gun was swinging at his 
hip in a leather holster. 

Beaut raised his eyebrows at Clayt, who shrugged. 
Turning away from Johnsford, not wanting to look at him 
and betray his feelings in regard to the gun, Beaut hap- 
pened to glance at Joe. The native was staring straight 
ahead with a most peculiar expression on his dark face, 
half fear, half expectation. At the same moment little 
Mr. Smith stood up abruptly, stared out over the sea and 
gave a quick sharp exclamation in some foreign tongue. 
Although his face was a grayish color now, his eyes were 
calm, and he did not seem at all nervous. Turning to Clayt, 
he said: 


“Man’s a strange creature. He fears something so that 
he can hardly go about his daily business, and in fact 
makes himself ill over it. But when the thing he fears hap- 
pens, he becomes calm and accepts his fate. How, much 
simpler it would have been to accept his fate in the first 
place, and enjoy himself meanwhile!” 

All of them looked at him at once. 

“What do you mean, Mr. Smith?” Clayt demanded. 

“You'll know shortly,” said Smith; then he bowed. “If 
you'll excuse me for a moment—” ‘Turning, he disap- 
peared around the chart-room in the direction of the for- 
ward cabin. 

Suddenly Beaut jumped up. 

“Look! What’s that?” He pointed to a slender object 
which was sticking up out of the water some distance off 
the port bow. 

Clayt and Mary rose too, and the three of them went 
to the rail. As they watched, showers of bubbles arose, and 
the water was disturbed and seethed with little swiftly 
running waves which glinted like bronze under the yellow 
sky. Then an immense dark object, much larger than the 
Southern Belle, began to heave itself up from the depths of 
the Sulu Sea. 

“My God! A submarine!” cried Clayt, turning to look at 
Johnsford, who was walking slowly across the deck. 

“T heard about ’em at Borong,” said Beaut, “but I 
thought it was malarkey.” 

Johnsford stood at the rail and stared at the steel sea- 
monster without a change of expression. 

“Long way from home, them boys,” he said finally. 

“Don’t seem to surprise you much,” said Beaut, staring 
hard at the Captain. 

“Nope. Nothing surprises me much in the Sulu Sea. 
Anyway, the natives told me they’d seen submarines a 
couple of times.” 

The huge craft, half out of water now, drew up to within 
hailing distance of the Southern Belle, and men began to 
appear on its deck. An officer waved his arms and cried: 

“Southern Belle?” 

“Can see it on the bow, can’t you?” yelled Johnsford. 

“Boat! Boat!” 

Johnsford mumbled to himself, then began shouting 
orders at Dopey and Bingo, who appeared running and 
worked furiously at the port lifeboat. The Diesel was shut 
off, the anchor lowered. 

Clayt stood at the rail trying to fight off a feeling of un- 
reality. Mary came close to him and took his arm. 

“Maybe something’s wrong on board,” she said. 

“It’s a German sub,” said Beaut. ‘‘What’s she doing, way 
out here? We aint so far from American waters, or that’s 
what Joe says.” 

“American waters!” cried Mary. She turned to look at 
Clayt; their eyes met and held. “John! I think he was 
trying to get to American soil. Could it be—’ 

Clayt turned suddenly. Johnsford was looking at them 
with an expression of sardonic amusement. Clayt hesi- 
tated, then pressing Mary’s arm, he spoke to her soothingly. 

“They may just want some information. It’s probably 
nothing to get excited about.” 

“But why doesn’t John come on deck?” 

“Beaut, run down and see if Mr. Smith’s all right.” 

Beaut hurried toward the forward cabin. 


HE three stood at the rail and watched the lifeboat 
put out for the submarine with Dopey, Bingo, Tony 
and Gaspar at the oars; two officers and two armed seamen 
were waiting for it. Hearing footsteps on the deck, they 
all turned. Beaut and Smith were coming toward them. 
Much to their astonishment, Smith had on a German naval 
uniform; and as they watched, he stopped, fitted a monocle 
into his right eye, then hurried after Beaut. He did not 
look like the same man; although his face was a little pale, 
his eyes flashed and his mouth was set in a hard firm line. 

“John!” cried Mary, staring. “What—” 

“Don’t ask questions,” said Smith quickly. “Listen: I 
have a few things to say before those men get here.” He 
handed Mary a wallet. “Here is all the cash I have. I’m 
sorry. I’ve plenty of money in the States, but there’s no 
way for you to get any of it now.” Speaking quickly, he 
explained, to the last dollar, just what Johnsford was to be 
paid for the trip to Samolo. ‘And not a cent till you dis- 
embark. That was the bargain. Now a word about Captain 
Johnsford. Don’t trust him for a minute. Keep a sharp eye 
on him. He betrayed me, and he’ll betray you. He should 


be shot, and if it wasn’t for the fact that you can’t navigate 
the boat to Samolo, I’d shoot him at once.” 

“T might have something to say about that, Baron,” 
said Johnsford, grinning. 

“Shut your mouth, you scum!” said Smith. “I’m sorry to 
say that I can’t help any of you now. I can only warn you. 
What Johnsford’s plans are, I don’t know. I do know, how- 
ever, that he is off his head over Mrs. Smith and will stop 
at nothing. Lundman told me some fine stories of Captain 
Johnsford’s stratagems in regard to women. . . . Another 
thing, Mary: when you reach Samolo, mail this letter 
for me. It’s addressed, as you see, to the Resident at 
Borong. I’m not at all satisfied with the outcome of the 
Lundman inquest.” 

Johnsford laughed. 

“Trying hard, aint you, Baron? But just wasting your 
time. No use accusing me of a lot of things that are just 
gossip. Nobody believes any of it, except maybe a few 
enemies I got. Nope. I’m clear. But they got the real 
goods on you, Baron, and here they come. No gossip to 
this. It’s God’s truth.” 


Gearn turned and shook hands with Mary, bowing and 
clicking his heels. 

“T want to thank you for all you’ve done. You are a 
lady, and I have a great admiration for you. I can tell you 
now who I am: I’m Baron von Epps, former captain in the 
German Navy. I do not love the Third Reich. I love Ger- 
many.” Turning, he shook hands with Clayt, then with 
Beaut. To the prizefighter, he said: “I remember one night 
in Borong I was very offensive to you, McGovert. I want 
to apologize again, and to say that for a number of years 
I’ve been under a terrible strain and have not been myself.” 

“Think nothing of it, Mr. Smith— I mean, Baron,” 
stammered Beaut, in bewilderment. 

Smith turned to Clayt again. 

“T’m glad to leave this lady in such good hands. I know 
how she feels about you, and I know no harm will come to 
her. —Mary, my dear, I’m sorry I ever involved you in 
this; and if I’d been myself, I’d never thought of it. But 
it does something to a man, to be hunted, and I was des- 
perate to get clear.” 

The lifeboat had drawn alongside now, and the two Ger- 
man naval officers got aboard, followed by the two seamen. 
At the sight of Smith in his uniform, they hesitated, then 
saluted. Smith returned the salute in silence. 

The senior officer took a paper from his coat, and clear- 
ing his throat and staring over Smith’s head, read for a 
long time in German, barking out in a monotonous voice 
the lengthy accusations of naval tribunal. Of the Amer- 
icans, Mary alone understood the language; she turned a 
little pale. Gripping Clayt’s arm, she whispered: 

“He was condemned to be executed for attempted assas- 
sination and high treason. He escaped. All his property in 
Germany was confiscated and his relatives dispossessed. 
He’s to be returned to Germany for execution of the orig- 
inal sentence. That’s it, more or less. I missed a lot. What 
can we do?” 

Clayt shook his head sadly. “We can’t do anything.” 

Beaut sighed. “Smith’s an all-right man,” he said. “We 
had him tagged wrong. He sure spoke his piece to Johns- 
ford, didn’t he?” 

“Nice fellow, Johnsford,” muttered the ™exan. 

Mary shuddered and drew closer to Clayt. 

When the officer had finished reading, he folded up the 
paper, put it back into his pocket, and turned to Johnsford. 
Speaking in English he said: 

“And now, Captain, who are these people?” 

Johnsford rubbed his big powerful hand over his face. 

“This is the Baron’s wife. She’s an American girl and 
thought the Baron was a Canadian. I know all about her. 
She’s as innocent of any wrong as a baby. These other 
two, here, I don’t know about. I aint any too sure they’re 
Americans. The redheaded one is an Irishman, probably 
a British subject. Sterrens, the other one, may be a Ca- 
nadian or an Australian. Anyway, I think he’s a British 
Colonial.” 

“He’s lying,” said Smith sharply in English. 

“Silence, Herr Baron,” said the officer. ‘Your evidence, 
considering you are a man under sentence of death for 
treason, is of no value. Go on, Captain Johnsford.” 

“Td say them fellows are dangerous men. Nobody 
knows anything about them, how they live or nothing. 
They’ve been loafing around the Islands, off and on, for 


years, putting their noses in everything. The redheaded 
one was friendly with Lundman. I saw him talking to him 
a lot of times. Hand-in-glove with the Baron, I’d say. A 
bad lot.” 

Clayt took his passport from his pocket and handed it 
to the senior officer; Beaut did likewise. Clayt also dug 
out the letter from his cousin, and the letter from Todd 
Wildon. The officer studied the evidence for a long time; 
then he turned to Smith. 

“Baron, why did you bring these men with you?” 

“As a blind—also the lady. I thought if I traveled with 
my wife and a party of friends, I wouldn’t be suspected. 
These men are good Americans and well-connected. Don’t 
make a bad mistake.” 

“We do not make mistakes,’ said the senior officer 
haughtily. He turned to Clayt and Beaut. ‘These pass- 
ports seem in order. These letters seem genuine. What 
is your business in the East?” 

“We haven’t any,” said Clayt. “I had quite a bit of 
money, and spent my time loafing and enjoying myself. 
Now my money’s gone. I’ve got to get back to the States 
and go to work.” 

“And this man here?’ 

“He works for me.” 

“What does he do?” 

“T help him loaf,” said Beaut. 

The younger officer’s face stiffened as he restrained 
a smile. 

“Not very desirable Americans, I should say,” said the 
senior officer. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Clayt, annoyed. “I spent a lot 
of money in Europe before everybody started shooting at 
everybody else. They thought I was pretty desirable over 
there—at that time!” 

“In the Third Reich, we have no use for loafers.” 

“Not even loafers with dough? Not even foreign suck- 
ers, like Americans, that you can overcharge and then 
push around?” 

Beaut laughed shortly. 

“You're either going to talk yourself into something or 
out of something,” he said. ‘But it’s all right with me.” 

The officers had a short whispered conference; then the 
senior officer handed back the passports and the letters. 

“These men are Americans,” he said. ‘Men of no other 
nationality would be fools enough to talk to an officer of 
the Third Reich like that.” 

“Thank you,” said Smith. “A wise conclusion. Now I 
can speak. Captain Johnsford has a very good reason for 
wanting to get rid of these two men. He wants to be 
alone with this lady.” 

“So? Well, that’s no affair of ours.” 

“As you know, Johnsford is a rogue. These three people 
are in grave danger aboard this boat. Couldn’t you take 
them aboard and land them at the nearest German pos- 
session ?” 

“Quite impossible. This is a personal matter. It’s 
nothing to us. Come, Baron.” 

Smith shook hands with Clayt and Beaut; then he took 
Mary’s hand and kissed it. 

“Good-by, my dear,” he said. “I’ve come to admire you 
so much that I won’t even try to say how much. I want 
you to do mea favor: Go below. I don’t want you to see 
me get aboard the submarine.” 

“Why, all right, John. I'll go down to the cabin right 
away.” She leaned forward and kissed him on the cheek; 
then she crossed the deck and disappeared. 

Smith turned and got into the lifeboat, followed by the 
two officers and the seamen. He seemed calm and com- 
posed. Bingo shoved off; the natives plied the oars, and 
the big lifeboat turned its nose toward the submarine, 
which lay dark and formidable on the flat, sluggish sea. 
Halfway to the submarine, Smith spoke quickly to the two 
officers; then he stood up. The officers paled a little, but 
sat staring at him stolidly. Smith took an autematic out 
of his pocket, pressed it to his chest and fired twice. The 
natives started violently, stopped rowing, and turned in 
time to see Smith slide slowly down to the bottom of the 
boat, where in a moment he lay still. At a curt command, 
they resumed their rowing. 


Gk and Beaut, too shocked to speak, stood grip- 
ping the rail. Johnsford recoiled slightly and stared 
with his mouth open at the crumpled figure in the bottom 
of the boat. The three of them silently watched the body 


of “Smith” being carried on board the submarine and low- 
ered below. Finally Beaut said: 

“That little man had what it takes. 
the right place.” 

“Why didn’t they stop him?’ demanded Johnsford. 

“IT guess it was all right with them,” said Clayt ab- 
sently. ‘Saved them a lot of trouble.” He came to him- 
self and whirled on Johnsford. ‘Here I am talking to you, 
you low-down scum, trying to get us pulled in by the Ger- 
mans! I’ve got to sail to Samolo with you because I can’t 
get there any other way. But you keep away from me. 
And you let Mary alone, or we’ll feed you to the sharks.” 

“That goes double,’”’ said Beaut. 

“Now, boys,” said Johnsford, ‘don’t fly off the handle. 
If I was you, I’d get together and talk things over. I got 
the whip hand, and you know it. Maybe we can make a 
little deal. See you at supper.” Johnsford turned and 
walked briskly toward the chart-room. 

Beaut and Clayt were silent for a long time, and stood 
mopping the sweat from their faces and staring at the 
submarine, which was submerging; slowly it disappeared; 
big bubbles rose and burst; the preternaturally still water 
was agitated for a moment by little running waves and 
small whirlpools which made loud gurgling and sucking 
sounds; then the big craft vanished entirely, and there was 
nothing but the steel-smooth sea. 

“Good thing I aint on the liquor,” said Beaut. “I'd 
think it was time to take the cure.” 

“Yeah. Certainly seems as if all that had never hap- 
pened, doesn’t it? Let’s go get Mary.” 

“Well, one thing: she’s all yours now, son, if you can 
hang on to her.” 

‘Don’t say anything about Smith. Things are going to 
be pretty rough for a while, and I don’t want that on her 
mind on top of everything else. We'll tell her when we 
get to Samolo.” 

Joe came round the end of the chart-room and weakly 
grinned at them. His face was still a little pale. 

“Good news, Tuan,” he whispered, looking about him 
furtively, afraid that Johnsford might suddenly appear. 
“We go back on right course now. Tomorrow night may- 
be we be in Samolo.” 

“Thanks, Joe,” said Clayt, putting his hand for a mo- 
ment on the native’s shoulder. 

Embarrassed, Joe drew back; then he bobbed his head 
twice and looking over his shoulder, said: 

“Tuan, Gio she say to me ‘you look after American Tuan 
Besar.’ That’s you, Mr. Sterrens. I say I will look after 
him.” Joe smiled and bobbed again. “Tony is a good 
fellow too. We talk sometimes.” The native looked from 
Beaut to Clayt, then hurried forward to get the Southern 
Belle under way as soon as the lifeboat was swung up 
into place. 

“Tomorrow night, eh?’ mused Beaut. ‘You suppose 
Joe and Tony could get this boat into Samolo from here?” 

Clayt shook his head vigorously. 

“That’s mutiny, and you know Johnsford. He’d shoot 
us with pleasure. He’ll never get two feet away from that 
gun of his now.” 

“Yeah. And that’s too bad. I sure would like to give 
him a real going-over with bare knuckles!” 

They walked to the forward cabin, and Clayt called: 

“Are you all right, Mary?” 

“Yes. I guess so. Has—has the boat gone?” 

“It’s gone. Would you like to come up on deck?” 

“T’ve got the making of a fine headache. Maybe if I lie 
down for a little while, I can check it.” 

“You do that, and don’t worry about anything. Beaut 
and I’ll be about.” 


His heart was in 


Chapter Ten 


T was late in the afternoon. The weather 
was unchanged. A pall of heat was clamped 
down over the Sulu Sea, and there wasn’t 
the sign of a breeze, not even a hot one. The 
| stagnant mist, which had hung very low, had 
raised somewhat; and far to the north they 
could see ugly dark clouds massed at the 
horizon, and beyond, a tiny patch of baby-blue sky, like a 
casement opening onto a happy land where cool breezes 
blew and where the air smelled of flowers and growing 
things instead of rotting vegetation. 


Johnsford came up to take a look at the weather. He 
was wearing his gun. He glanced up at the sky, then 
shook his head. 

“He don’t like it,’’ said Beaut. 

Johnsford smiled grimly. 

“The glass reads under thirty, and she has for nearly 
twenty-four hours. Still we don’t get a blow or nothing. 
none around, I guess. See some blue sky up north. 

nt 2 

“He still don’t like it.” 

Johnsford turned suddenly and stared hard at Beaut. 

“Listen, McGovert. Some way you got the idea ’m 
afraid of you, but I aint, see? I aint.” 

“No? Take that gun-belt off, and we’ll see.” 


Get got hold of Beaut’s arm just in time, and pulled 
him back into his chair. 

“Tll never take this gun-belt off again,” said Johnsford, 
calmer now. “I know how you boys feel about me. I’m 
no fool.” He hesitated and pulled up a chair. “I was 
figuring I’d wait till later to talk to you boys, but I see I 
might as well talk now. Well, all I got to say is, you both 
better behave. I’m captain of this boat, and we’re on the 
high seas; and if you don’t know what that means, I'll 
give you a book and you can look it up. You make some 
bad moves, and I’ll shoot you, and nobody will ever do 
nothing about it; or I’ll stick you in the brig till I get to 
Samolo. I got a nice little brig. Built it myself for na- 
tives who wouldn’t listen to reason. You can’t stand up 
in it, and there aint much air, especially on a day like this; 
but aside from that, it’s right comfortable, except in a 
heavy sea; then you get knocked around quite a bit. A 
Balawat rascal got his neck broke just beyond Clearwater 
once; bad storm. Sort of the tail end of a typhoon. He’s 
still alive, though; you can’t kill them brutes. But he’s 
got a crooked neck, and his wife left him. Women are 
funny that way.” 

“Aw, shut up,” said Beaut. “‘You’re yellow clear through. 
If you was half a man, you’d shoot us and get it over with. 
Slinking around like a hyena! Trying to get us off on 
that island so Dopey could carve us up like he done Lund- 
man. We don’t scare good, Johnsford. Go make faces in 
a mirror and scare yourself.” 

“Who’s going to do all this putting in the brig, Johns- 
ford? You?” Clayt demanded. 

“I got a crew. Boys, I wasn’t trying to scare you. I 
was just telling you what might happen if you’d decide to 
try to take over the boat. Anyway, if you did get hold of 
the boat, you’d pile up on a reef or get stuck in the mud, 
and then where’d you be? No, boys. You aint doing so 
well at the present time. You need me to get you into 
Samolo. I don’t need you at all. I’m just trying to save 
you a lot of unnecessary trouble, that’s all.” 

“Nice trick you pulled on Smith.” 

“The Baron? German, aint he? We fought ’em in the 
World War, didn’t we? You should cry over him.” 

“He's always got an answer,” said Beaut. “Such as 
it is.’ 

Johnsford got up and stood staring at them, rubbing 
his big hand over his face. 

“I was figuring we might talk business. Make a little 
deal. But I guess not. Anyway, it can wait till tonight.” 
He hesitated, opened his mouth to say something, thought 
better of it; then he turned and went to the stern, where 
Bingo, his wrinkled face noncommittal, was at the wheel. 
Johnsford spoke a few words to him in native dialect, 
then wheeled around suddenly and walked toward the bow. 
Joe was standing at the starboard rail. 

“Land, ho!” he cried. 

“Yep,” said Johnsford. 
smack on our course. 
points off.” 

Beaut and Clayt got up and went to the rail. A desolate 
black volcanic island, not over a mile across, and lying 
very low in the water, almost awash, appeared to be slowly 
approaching them. Johnsford turned. 

“You see, boys? At high tide this time of year that 
island is two-three feet under water, maybe more. A 
man’s got to know what he’s doing. Get off your course, 
and at night you’ll smack right into one of them rocky 
little islands, and there you are. Ten years ago a drunken 
skipper piled up on this very rock in broad daylight. 
Must’ve been a real tide, that day. All hands lost. The 
ship was breaking up when I went past. She’s clean dis- 


“There she is. We're right 
I was thinking maybe I was a few 


appeared except for some timbers and such. See ’em? 
That’s all that’s left of the Joan B.” 

Clayt and Beaut stood at the rail and watched the ugly, 
bleak little island slide past and disappear astern; then 
they went back to their chairs. 

Beaut said: ‘He don’t feel none too easy, or he wouldn’t 
always be trying to show us what would happen if!” 

“He’s right, though.” 

Beaut admitted grudgingly that he was. 

Johnsford went back to the stern, and ordering Bingo 
forward, took the wheel. With a sudden shrill whistling 
sound, a hot breeze came out of no place, swirled around 
the ship for a moment, tugging at the flap of the awning, 
then disappeared eastward, faintly ruffling the water. 
Johnsford scratched his head and stared off to the north- 
west, where the breeze had seemed to come from. 

“Naw,” he said. “Just a sample. She’s going around 
us. If I aint mistaken, we’ll get into Samolo with our 
engine. Them sails won’t be set till the return voyage. 
Damn’ expensive trip, this is, with the old Diesel pumping 
away, day and night.” 

“He don’t like it,” grumbled Beaut.... 

About supper-time Mary, in her blue dungaree slacks 
and a sweater, came across the deck toward them, trying 
to smile. Clayt jumped up and helped her into a chair. 
But Beaut was watching Johnsford at the wheel. The 
skipper’s long colorless face twitched slightly, and a 
strange light flickered in his yellowish eyes for a moment; 
then he regarded Mary impassively, his powerful, big- 
knuckled hands gripping the wheel. 

“Evening, Mrs. Smith,” he said finally. 

Mary glanced at Clayt uncertainly; then she lowered 
her eyes, looking very uncomfortable, and said nothing. 

“What makes you think she wants to speak to you?” 
Clayt demanded. 

Johnsford hesitated, spat over the rail, then said: 

“Well, it might be a good idea for Mrs. Smith to be 
friendly with me. Yes sir. She can at least say hello, 
can’t she? What does she care about what happened to 
her husband? The deader the better, since she’s met up 
with you, Sterrens. I know.” 

“Dead?” said Mary. 

“He means gone, you know.” 

“T mean dead. Shot himself.” 

Mary looked at Clayt, horror-stricken, and he reached 
out and patted her hand. Beaut jumped up, but Johnsford 
quickly drew his gun, and holding it carelessly in his right 
hand, not pointing it, he said: 

“Listen, folks: you might as well find out soon as late 
that I’m the captain of this ship, and I’m figuring on doing 
what I please, and saying what I please, till we reach port. 
Now you sit down, McGovert, or I'll let a little wind out 
of you and you won’t be so pert.” 

Clayt pulled Beaut back into his chair. 

“You louse!” shouted Beaut. “I'll get you.” 

“Maybe. But don’t bet on it. Now, gentlemen, since 
you don’t want to be nice and play my way, I'll give you 
some orders. I want you in the chart-room at supper- 
time. I got something to say to you. Mrs. Smith, you'll 
have supper in your cabin. I’ll talk to you later. Now 
relax, boys; I’d just as lief not shoot either one of you.” 

“It won’t be long now,” Beaut said to Clayt. 

“Every minute we can stall gets us closer to Samolo,”’ 
said Clayt in a low voice. 

“He must be crazy,” said Mary, appalled. 
explanation is there?” 

“He’s just mean,” said Beaut. 
fore. Likes to run over people. 
him.” 

Clayt could see that Mary was trying hard to keep from 
crying. She looked panicky. 

“Keep your chin up, Mary,” he said. ‘“Johnsford’s most- 
ly talk. We’ll come out of this all right.” 

“It’s when I think that you and Beaut might not have 
come along on the trip—” 

“We did, though. No use worrying about that.” 

“T know. I’m all right now.” 


“What other 


“T’ve seen his kind be- 
Don’t worry. We'll get 


A supper-time Tony was at the wheel, Gaspar was 

cooking in the galley, and Dopey, for the first time 

during the voyage, was getting ready to serve supper. 

Lights sprang on in the chart-room; Johnsford, who had 

been inside for some hours, appeared on deck and cried: 
“Boys! Supper!” 


Then he went back in, and they heard him humming 
snatches of song in his bass voice. 

Joe came swiftly across the deck, avoiding the port- 
holes of the chart-room, and stopped at Clayt’s chair. 

“Tuan, I will look after lady. Bingo will bring her din- 
ner, but I will be close.” He took a small dark object out 
of the waistband of his dungarees and handed it to Clayt. 
It was a short, blunt automatic. “I save it for long time. 
It’s loaded. Now, Tuan, do not eat in the chart-room. 
Say you are sick. You may drink. Tony and I have talked 
it over. We will help you.” 

“What about Mrs. Smith?” 

“No danger for her.” 

Joe turned and hurried forward just as Johnsford came 
out of the chart-room again. 

“Supper! Supper!” shouted Johnsford. 


EAUT and Clayt walked forward with Mary and saw 
her into her cabin; then they stopped fer a moment 
to consider. 

“Do you suppose that guy would poison us?” said Beaut. 

“Sounds very unlikely.” 

“Yeah, but Joe’s no fool. 
It’s plain the blow-off’s due.” 

“Well, we both got guns now. If we have to shoot 
Johnsford, we have to shoot him, and take a chance on get- 
ting the boat into Samolo.” 

The chart-room was more brightly lighted than usual. 
Johnsford had changed his clothes again. He had on a 
yellow shirt of Chinese silk, and a pair of linen trousers; 
his dun-colored hair was slicked back, making him look 
younger, and he was wearing a red and yellow poka-dot 
bow tie. He was smoking a cigar with great satisfaction. 
There was a sort of triumphant look to him. 

Clayt and Beaut sat down without a word. 

“Before we eat,” said Johnsford, “I got a little proposi- 
tion to make to you boys. Especially to the Tuan Besar 
there.” He laughed. “I don’t suppose it matters a damn 
one way or the other to McGovert, except that he’s a stub- 
born cuss and would rather say no than yes, any time. 
Boys, with good weather we'll hit Samolo sometime to- 
morrow night. Ill guarantee it. I hear you’re not so long 
on cash and have got a long way to go. I’m well fixed 
myself, so money aint no object. What I mean is, Smith 
had quite a wad in his wallet. I know—” 

“Mary’s got that,” said Clayt. 

“That’s no matter. I'll make you a present of it. It 
ought to run to two or three thousand dollars, American 
money. Here’s all you do. I'll make port at Karoga Is- 
land before we get to Samolo. You just get off and dis- 
appear. You can get to Samolo easy from there. A native 
can take you over in a vinta. Or if you want to wait, 
there’s a steam tramp loafing around there you can hire. 
It shows up every couple of days. Sound all right?” 

“So far.” 

“You just get off the boat, and that’s the last I see of 
you. I have to sail for Samolo without you. Simple. 
You're O.K.; I’m O.K.; and everybody’s happy. No bones 
broken and nobody hurt.” 

“What about Mary?” asked Clayt. 

“Well, what about her? She won’t know what’s hap- 
pened to you. I'll take her to Samolo, and then she can 
make up her own mind what she wants to do: Go to the 
States, or stay.” 

Clayt was getting pale, but he controlled himself. 

“On what? We'll have Smith’s money, don’t forget.” 

“Didn’t I say I was well fixed?” 

Clayt stared at Johnsford for a long time; then he burst 
out laughing. 

“Why, you big ape, do you think Mary would look 
at you?” 

Johnsford’s face hardened, but he kept control of him- 
self. 

“Plenty of ’em have. I got a way with women, my hand- 
some friend. Looks aint everything by a long ways, if you 
know what I mean. You let me worry about that. She 
may be a mighty wonderful-looking woman, but she can 
do worse than marry me!” 

“Now, wait a minute, Johnsford.” 

“You wait,” said Johnsford, drawing his gun and put- 
ting it on the table in front of him. ‘Now, boys, I’m only 
trying to save you a lot of trouble. You got lives to lead 
back in the States. Plenty of women back there. What's 
one woman, more or less? You make yourselves two-three 


We better take no chances. 


thousand dollars, and you get yourselves out of a bad jam 
on top of it. Looks like a mighty fair proposition all 
around. I know all about Mary: why she lost her job at 
Murut, who she run around with—” Johnsford rubbed his 
big hand over his face and stared at Clayt without seeing 
him. “So climb down off your high-horse, Mr. Sterrens, 
and be smart.” 


ILAYT got slowly to his feet, his face deathly pale. 
“Johnsford,” he said, ‘‘you really got yourself in a jam 
this time.” 

Looking a little pale himself, Johnsford hemmed and 
hawed for a moment; then he said: 

“Well, that’s the best I can do for you. Sit down. We'll 
have supper. Maybe you can think of something. We’ll 
be shooting at each other shortly if you don’t relax, and 
that wouldn’t get either of us any place. You boys got no 
chance. Dopey and Bingo will make mincemeat of you 
if I say so.” 

Without looking at Clayt, Beaut knew that Johnsford, 
who seemed a little shaken and was speaking in an unnat- 
urally placating voice, had finally overplayed his hand. 
People who didn’t know Clayt well were apt to misunder- 
stand his easy, inoffensive manner. Beaut, in the years 
they’d been together, had seen one presumptuous man 
after another brought up short. The sound of Clayt’s 
voice was enough to warn Beaut that the blow-off had 
come, so he didn’t take his eyes from Johnsford’s face, but 
watched him narrowly, trying to anticipate what his first 
move would be. 

But Clayt moved first. He was around the table in one 
jump, taking Johnsford, who was wary enough, slightly 
by surprise. Before the sea captain could rise, Clayt had 
him by the wrist and was trying to wrench the gun away 
from him. But Johnsford was strong as an ox, much 
stronger than Clayt had expected him to be; besides, he 
was scared. There was such a wild look in the Texan’s 
pale eyes; an inhuman, implacable look which not only 
scared Johnsford but threw him into such a panic that he 
couldn’t remember what he had intended to do in case 
something like this happened. He generally figured out 
four or five moves in advance. But now he was upset and 
uncertain, and fought like a cornered rat. 

Beaut, dancing on his toes, aching for a chance to slug 
Johnsford, stood warily watching the struggle. Johnsford 
and Clayt fell to their knees, cursing and panting with 
effort. Johnsford’s forearms were much more powerful 
than Clayt’s, with muscles hard as steel, and little by little 
he began to get the gun free. In a moment Clayt suddenly 
let the arm go and clubbed the skipper about the face and 
head with his fists, which were hard and strong. Johns- 
ford recoiled, wincing away from the blows, and tried to 
get to his feet. Suddenly Beaut, seeing his chance, leaped 
across the room and kicked at the gun gripped in Johns- 
ford’s right hand. But he miscalculated; the gun went 
off, roaring like a cannon in the little room, and filling it 
with the acrid odor of burned powder which made their 
eyes smart. Beaut felt the wings of death brushing him, 
and when Johnsford at last struggled to his feet, the ex- 
fighter rushed in and closed with him desperately, hitting 
him several stunning punches with his right hand, which 
had always been his best weapon. Johnsford staggered 
but was strong enough to get away from Beaut, who 
jumped to one side frantically just as the gun roared 
again, the soft-nosed bullet ripping a big hole in the chart- 
room wall. Moving swiftly, Clayt stepped up beside Johns- 
ford and clipped him twice with two chopping punches, 
which resounded in the little room, and Johnsford went 
down, hitting his head on the chair, then rolling to the 
floor with a loud clatter. Beaut tried to jerk the gun out 
of his hand but couldn’t doit. He glanced up. Clayt was 
pulling at two repeating rifles which were in a rack on the 
wall. The high-calibered one came free, but the other 
was locked into its rack and he had to give up on it. 

“Rigor mortis couldn’t’ve set in yet,” cried Beaut. ‘That 
guy must be strong as a bull. I can’t get this gun away 
from him.” 

“Let it go. We got plenty guns now. 
forward where Mary is.” 

Beaut drew his automatic and stood looking down at 
Johnsford, who was out cold. 

“T’d save us a lot of trouble if I popped him, Clayt,’’ he 
said. ‘But hell, I can’t. Aint got the stomach for it. 
Maybe he’s had his lesson.” 


We got to get 


“Let him alone. We got to get out of here. There’s only 
one door—and three bad natives’re somewhere on deck.” 

Beaut turned just in time to see Dopey about to lunge 
into the chart-room. He was naked except for a pair 
of dirty white shorts, and he had a long, murderous-look- 
ing kris in his right hand. 

“Look out!” cried Beaut, and fired point-blank from his 
hip, missing but knocking a big splinter of wood from the 
door-jamb just to left of the native’s head. Doney flexed 
his knees, then sprang upward like a frog, and they heard 
his footsteps on the roof of the chart-room. 

“This aint so good,” said Beaut. ‘That door’s pretty 
narrow, and he’ll stand over it and chop us down like meat 
if we try to go out.” 

“All the same, we’re going out,’ said Clayt calmly. 

“Attaboy!” said Beaut. “I aint seen you like this for a 
long time. How do we get out?” 

“This way,” said Clayt, and raising the big repeating 
rifle to his shoulder, he aimed at the ceiling and waited. 
There was a long pause; then a foot was shifted, and the 
rifle roared, tearing a hole in the ceiling, and almost deaf- 
ening them in the narrow room. “Out!” cried Clayt, and 
Beaut, running low, burst through the doorway and onto 
the deck, followed by Clayt, who immediately whirled and 
fired at a dark figure running across the chart-room roof. 

“Missed him,” said Clayt. 

Something sang through the air, and they both ducked 
instinctively. The kris, as big and formidable as a cleaver, 
fell between them, missing them by inches, and with a 
sickening chop stuck into the wooden deck and stood 
quivering. Beaut tried to pull it out but couldn’t budge it. 

“Am I getting puny, or what?” he demanded. “We may 
need this. Anyway, if I can pry it loose it’ll be one weapon 
they aint got.” He kicked at the handle and finally 
loosened it; as he was stooping to pull it out of the wood, 
a gun was fired from the stern, and a bullet whined over 
them—then another. 

“That'll be Bingo,” said Beaut. 

“Let’s get forward,” said Clayt. ‘Mary will be scared 
to death.” 

BE got the kris loose at last, and running low, the 

two of them, keeping the chart-room between them and 
the stern where Gaspar, Dopey, and Bingo had assembled, 
managed to get to the forward cabin, which was dark. 
Tony and Joe, each with a kris in his hand, were crouched 
before the door. Mary was inside. 

“Joe,” said Clayt, ‘could you and Tony get this boat 
into Samolo without any help from Johnsford ?” 

“Did you kill him, Tuan?” asked Tony hopefully. 

“No. Answer my question, Joe.” 

Joe hesitated, then said: 

“Tuan, I'd like to say yes. But it is not so. Too many 
islands now. Too shallow. Too many reef. I don’t know. 
Tony don’t know. Only Johnsford know.” 

“This is swell,” said Beaut. ‘What do we do, swim?” 

“How about the big lifeboat?” Clayt demanded. 

“No, Tuan. We maybe get lost. Current too strong. 
Take us way out. We never get back.” 

“Couldn’t we make some of the islands? We don’t have 
to make Samolo.” 

“Maybe so. But that is not good. We might make 
wrong island. Bad natives. Not civilized like us, Tuan. 
They go out in boats and rob other natives, kill them.” 

“Anyway,” said Beaut, “how could we get off the 
Southern Belle? Wouldn’t we make a pretty target in a 
lifeboat ?” 

The door opened, and Mary came out. “Clayt!” She 
ran over to him, and he took her in his arms. 

“It was bound to come,” he said. “Johnsford wouldn’t 
have it any other way.” 

“What are we going to do?” 

“Don’t you worry, Mary,” said Beaut. “Our friend 
Clayt is full of pep tonight. He’ll get us through.” 

“Oh, Clayt, I’m so sorry I got you into this awful mess 
just because I was so anxious to get that money. I should 
have stayed in Borong as you wanted me to do.” 

“No use worrying about that, honey. We'll make it. It 
may be tough, but nothing’s going to happen to you. You 
go in and get in your bunk. Catch some sleep. We'll have 
things settled by morning.” 

Clayt hesitated. Beaut glanced at him, then turned his 
back. The natives, paying no attention, were staring un- 
easily toward the stern, where they could make out the 


faint ghostly gleam of the binnacle light, and occasionally 
catch a glimpse of a dark figure. Clayt bent down and 
kissed Mary quickly. 

“Good night, honey,” he said. “Go to bed. You'll be 
safe as if you were in a hotel in San Francisco.” 

“Depends on which hotel,” said Beaut with a forced 
laugh. 

“Good night, Clayt,” said Mary. “Be careful.” 

The door closed. They heard Mary moving about for a 
minute or so, then silence. 

“@AY,” said Beaut suddenly, “what about food? We 
don’t know how long this is going to last.” 

“We got plenty food,’ said Joe. ‘Tony and I we steal 
it. Got two canteens water. Everything all right if Tuans 
can eat food. Dried fish.” 

“Good work, Joe,” said Clayt. 
that.” 

“Just dried fish, eh?” Beaut demanded. 

“Little rice. Maybe some biscuits. Biscuits very hard, 
though.” 

“No coffee?” 

“Will you shut up?” said Clayt. 
this is, the Biltmore?” 

“Can’t blame me for asking.” 

A dead silence had settled down over the ship, except 
for the throb of the Diesel and the monotonous sound of 
the prow cutting through the sluggish water. The stagnant 
m'st was still veiling the sky, but it was rent in places and 
guttering big stars looked through. It was still almost un- 
bhearably sultry, and the water smelled rankly of dead 
vegetation. 

Clayt waited for some time to see what Johnsford was 
going to do, but as nothing happened, he said to Beaut: 

“Wonder what his game is?” 

“Something mighty crooked, you can bet. Where is he? 
Far as I know he hasn’t come out of the chart-room yet.” 

“T really slugged him,” said Clayt. 

“Maybe he’s dead, I hope.” 

“T don’t think I hit him that hard.” 

“When he banged his head on that chair, it didn’t help 
him none.” 

Suddenly from beyond the chart-room, a voice shouted: 

“You better give up, Sterrens. If you don’t, we’ll come 
and get you.” It was Johnsford, and his voice sounded 
full of vitality and vindictiveness. 

“Your stalling days are over, Johnsford,” called Clayt. 
“Don’t forget I got this elephant gun. Keep your head 
down and behave.” 

“You don’t think I’m going to take you to Samolo, do 
you? Tl scuttle the ship first.” 

“Well, the water’s going to be just as wet for you as it 
is for us. And it’s your ship.” 

There was a long silence. Taking no chances, Clayt 
posted Tony at the edge of the forward cabin on the port 
side and Joe on the starboard side. He and Beaut, with 
their guns ready, stayed near the companionway. 

“How about ammunition?” asked Beaut. 

“I grabbed a box for the big gun just before Dopey 
showed up. The automatic’s only good for ten shots.” 

“I got three clips and what’s in the gun. You got a 
gun, Tony?” 

“Yes, Tuan. An old revolver. Only six bullets, though.” 

“Save ’em. Use the kris.” 

“Johnsford certainly pulls a lot of boners for a man who 
thinks he’s smart,” said Clayt. “Leaving guns and am- 
munition around.” 

“I don’t think he thought we’d ever make a break. Say, 
Joe, what about dinner? Was he going to poison us, or is 
that a gag?” 

“Gag? I don’t know what you say. He no poison you. 
He puts stuff in the rice. You sleep. Old native trick.” 

“That sounds more like it.” 

A hot wind blew suddenly across the boat with a shrill 
whistling sound, then disappeared eastward, leaving the 
air hotter and more stagnant than before. After a lull a 
series of these sudden hot blasts blew down from the 
north, shaking the rigging, and swirling round the deck. 

“Maybe she’ll cool off a little,” said Beaut. ‘That’s the 
way the wind used to do in St. Louis. After a hot spell, 
it’d blow hotter than ever for a while; then the wind would 
get cooler and cooler and—” 

A terrific clap of thunder drowned out the rest of his 
speech; there was a lull followed by another jarring det- 


“We never thought about 


“What do you think 


onation, then vivid electric-blue forks of lightning sprang 
up high into the sky at the western horizon. It was so 
dazzling and it lasted so long that it was like a gigantic 
display of fireworks. The crackling died away, and was 
followed by a sulphurous smell which stung their nostrils. 

“T thought lightning came first, then thunder,” said 
Beaut. 

“Maybe the clouds hid the first streaks, or else—” 

Clayt was silenced by a violent detonation which seemed 
to roll closer and closer to them, deafening them and mak- 
ing the boat shudder as if it had struck a reef. The silence 
that ensued was painful, and they all stood with their 
heads drawn down as if to ward off a blow they expected 
to fall. Nothing happened. To their surprise, the sky 
began to clear. The veil of mist drew back slowly, reveal- 
ing a deep blue sky filled with pale, softly glittering stars. 
A cool breeze began to touch their faces. The change 
seemed almost miraculous. 

Clayt turned to Beaut. 

“Can you beat it? Look at that sky; look at the stars. 
Where did the mist go to?” 

“You got me,” said Beaut, scratching his head. 

A cool wind came whistling down from the northwest 
and sang through the rigging. The Southern Belle, which 
had seemed to have no motion at all for hours, shuddered 
slightly, gave a few quick jerks, her timbers creaking; 
then she began to rise, and fall away, rise and fall away, 
with a sickening, sliding sideways movement, which was 
startling and disquieting after the hours of calm. The 
dark water, reflecting the stars, began to run in long, steep, 
oily swells, which slapped viciously at the Southern Belle’s 
worn hull. Little whirlpools formed at the crests of the 
swells; big bubbles rose and burst; the water seethed and 
foamed, making a hissing noise that got louder and louder. 
The crest of an unusually long and steep swell broke over 
the port rail, and the water ran noisily into the scuppers. 
The motion of the boat became more pronounced, develop- 
ing a crazy, jerking movement, as if she was being pulled 
first one way then another by cables. 

“Tuan! Tuan!” cried Bingo at the wheel. 
Bad currents. You come.” 

Suddenly Johnsford’s voice rose above the noise of the 
seething water and the creaking timbers: 

“You, forward! I got to take that wheel, so hold your 
fire. We’re getting the tail end of the typhoon the weath- 
er’s been breeding. Look at them swells. I told you! 
Sulu’s shallow. Just like tipping a saucer full of water. 
You keep your distance and we’ll keep ours till she quiets 
down. O.K.?” 

“O.K., Johnsford,” called Clayt. 
smart us.” 

Johnsford appeared from behind the chart-room and 
took the wheel. They could see him faintly in the bin- 
nacle light. 

In a moment Mary came out on deck wrapped in a 
big coat. 

“What makes the boat roll so?’”’ she demanded. 

“Swell running,” said Clayt. ‘Nothing to worry about.” 

“T heard the thunder,” said Mary. “It never bothers me. 
But I wish the boat wouldn’t tip so.” 

“We're just getting the tail end of it, Johnsford says,” 
said Clayt. “It’s going around. At least it’s cooler now. 
You can get your breath.” 

There was a long silence. They all stood bracing them- 
selves, looking at the beautiful deep blue sky, full of stars, 
and listening to the loud seethe and rush of the dark wa- 
ter. Tony began to talk in a loud hysterical voice, but Joe 
quieted him with a few curt native phrases, 


“Bad water. 


“But don’t try to out- 


Chapter Eleven 


HE night was nearly over. A long swell was 
still running, but the water was no longer 
seething and boiling about the boat. The 
air had turned much cooler, announcing the 
approach of dawn. At the eastern horizon 
the big pale morning star winked slowly in a 
deep blue sky that was beginning to show a 
faint line of pale green at the water’s edge. The Sulu Sea, 
emerging gradually from the darkness of the night, be- 
came visible as a slowly heaving, milky-gray expanse 
which began, as time went on, to glimmer with delicate 
glints of silver and pearl. A shoal of big fish played about 


T 


the boat, leaping and splashing, making vivid phosphores- 
cent streaks in the water. 

Mary had been asleep for hours, and even Tony and Joe 
had dozed off from time to time, but Beaut and Clayt had 
stayed awake, smoking cigarettes and talking about al- 
most anything just to keep the conversation going. 

There wasn’t a cloud in the sky, and the wind had died. 
The air was pure and exhilarating, as if the atmosphere 
had been cleared by a terrific downpour. Westward the 
stars were reflected in the sea and twinkled there faintly. 

Johnsford was still at the wheel. Dopey and Bingo were 
lying on the deck at the stern asleep, but Gaspar stood a 
little to the left of Johnsford with a rifle in his hand, 
watching the men forward. 

As the sun rose over the sea and cast a hot dazzling 
beam full on the prow of the Southern Belle, Johnsford 
gave a triumphant shout. 

“There she comes!’’ Then he laughed. “You, forward! 
You missed your chance. Here comes the sun, and my 
troubles are over. Dopey, Bingo! Get up. It’s morning.” 

The two natives jumped up and stood rubbing their eyes. 
Johnsford turned the wheel over to Bingo; then he ducked 
down behind the chart-room. 

Tony and Joe, who had been dozing, woke, and squat- 
ting on their heels behind the forward hatch, looked un- 
easily at Beaut and Clayt. The sound of Johnsford’s tri- 
umphant voice had unnerved them. 

“Sterrens,” called Johnsford, “I know you got that ele- 
phant gun, and you can pick off my crew one by one, but 
at the first shot I’ll come after you with a gun in each hand, 
and I won’t miss.” 

“We're not going to shoot anybody,” said Sterrens. 
“That is, if you let us alone.” 

“Oh, Ill let you alone, all right. I been thinking all 
night. I’ve changed my plans a little. I’m going to take 
this boat into Kawi. I’m going to have Tony and Joe 
thrown in jail for mutiny on the high seas. I’m going to 
turn you over to the authorities, Sterrens, you and your 
tough friend. We'll see who comes off best.” 

Tony and Joe glanced up uneasily at Clayt. 

“Tony! Joe!” cried Johnsford. ‘Can you hear me? 
Get back to the stern with the rest of the crew and I'll 
say no more about it. If you don’t, I'll see you sent to 
prison for life. Jump, now.” 


4B two natives stared at each other in an agony of 
indecision. 

“Not coming?” 

“Don’t let him bluff you,” said Clayt. 

“You can’t bluff us,” shouted Joe, his voice breaking. 

“All right. You had your chance. Now, about Mrs. 
Smith. She’s sleeping, I guess. Well, you tell her no harm 
will come to her, one way or another. I’ll see her safe to 
Samolo after I get you boys jugged. No boats touch at 
Kawi except cultch-boats. She can stay at Kawi with the 
Island riff-raff, or sail to Samolo with me. Now I’ve said 
my piece. I’ll be in the chart-room. If you want to talk, 
lay down your arms. Otherwise stay forward or Gaspar 
will fill you full of lead.” 

There was a long silence; finally Joe said: 

“Tuan, Kawi no good. Bad Moros there. Datu bad 
man. Captain Johnsford do what he likes on Kawi. I 
don’t know.” 

“Think we better try to take the ship and luck our way 
to one of the islands?” asked Beaut. 

“Kawi no good at all,’ said Joe with finality, and Tony 
groaned again. 

“Beaut,” said Clayt, “looks like we’ve got these boys 
here in a nice mess. Joe, do you and Tony want to go join 
the crew? We can look after ourselves.” 

Joe shook his head dolefully. 

“No sah. Gio say you look after the Tuan Besar. I do 
my best. Anyway, no man can believe the word of Cap- 
tain Johnsford. He might shoot us.” 

“Maybe you're right,” said Clayt, a little groggy from 
lack of sleep and unable to make up his mind what to do. 
Hearing movements in the forward cabin, he turned. 
“Mary’s waking up. She’ll be on deck in a minute. No- 
body’s to say anything. Understand? Let me do the talk- 
ing. No use scaring her.” 

In a little while Mary, in her sweater and dungarees, 
came out on deck, and after saying good morning to them 
all, she took Clayt’s arm and stood looking off toward the 
east. A faint pearly white mist lay over the water at the 


eastern horizon, and above it loomed vaguely the dark out- 
lines of mountains, which seemed to hang in the sky. The 
air was so crystal clear, except for the low mist, that the 
scattered islands of the Samolo group were beginning to 
appear, though they were many miles away across a 
treacherous shallow sea. Owing to the mist, Karoga was 
invisible except for the summit of its volcano. 

“Did you get any sleep?” asked Clayt, feeling better 
now that Mary was on deck. 

“T dozed, mostly. I heard you and Beaut talking almost 
all night. Didn’t you sleep at all?” 

“Oh, a little,” lied Clayt, “I feel swell.” 

“Me, too,” said Beaut with a weary grin. 
not hot any more. Yesterday was awful.” 

“Earthquake weather yesterday, Tuan,” said Joe. “Very 
bad. Maybe islands get hit.” 

“T hope they don’t disappear, anyway,” said Beaut, and 
Tony groaned. 


“At least it’s 


ROM the stern came loud shouts, They all turned. 
Dopey and Gaspar were pointing toward the north. 
“Tuan! Tuan!” shouted Bingo. 

“What in hell?” came the voice of Johnsford. 

“Bad water, Tuan. You come.” 

Johnsford came rushing out on deck. Suddenly remem- 
bering Clayt and Beaut, he ducked behind the chart-room. 

“Hold your fire, boys! I got to see what’s up.” 

“He’s the scariest guy I ever seen,” grunted Beaut. 

“Go ahead, Johnsford,” called Clayt. “I told you we 
wouldn’t shoot.” 

Johnsford ran to the stern and took the wheel, staring 
off to the north. 

“What’s the matter?” called Clayt. 

“Tide-rips, I guess. Some more of that bad water the 
typhoons always kick up in these parts. I can see foam. 
Getting into shallow water. Plenty reefs!” 

The group forward all stood up and stared to the north. 
Criss-crossing lines of foam were running at a swift rate 
from the long tongue of land at the southern end of 
Karoga, which was beginning to show a little through the 
mist. A line of foam, which stretched off out of sight in 
both directions, bore rapidly down on the Southern Belle, 
growing in size tremendously as it approached. Johns- 
ford swung the wheel over, pointed the prow directly at 
the wall of water and drove into it. The wave struck the 
hull a terrific blow; the Southern Belle shuddered and 
groaned; foaming water poured across her deck; then she 
righted herself and went on. 

Wet to the skin, Clayt turned. Johnsford’s face was 
white. Gaspar ran across the deck at full speed and dis- 
appeared into the engine-room. The Diesel, moved up to 
full speed, throbbed loudly, and marked vibrations began 
to run along the deck. 

“I never seen no tide-rip like that,’ cried Johnsford. 
“T’m damned if I did.” 

Mary clung tightly to Clayt’s arm. She was soaking 
wet. He smiled at her reassuringly; her tension relaxed, 
and she leaned against him with a sigh. Clayt regarded 
her with some concern, feeling a little sad. She was abso- 
lutely dependent on him now. And at the moment, with 
tide-rips of gigantic proportions bearing down on them, 
and the future dark and uncertain, Clayt felt his inade- 
quacy to the situation so strongly that he could hardly 
keep from saying: ‘‘Mary, don’t expect too much. Ill do 
the best I can, but whether that will be good enough, I 
don’t know. No man living could be as responsible and as 
dependable as you seem to think I am.” He looked down 
at her. She smiled up at him. 

“That was quite a sock,” said Clayt. 

“Tt certainly was. But as long as I’ve got hold of your 
arm, I—” 

Impulsively, Clayt kissed her. 

“You sweet kid. Hang on tight. 
one, I think.” 

There was loud yelling at the stern. Johnsford swung 
the wheel over, cursing loudly, his face grim and pale. 
The Southern Belle seemed to hesitate under the tremen- 
dous shock of the wave; her timbers cracked as if she was 
going to split asunder; her prow pointed toward the sky; 
then the seething green water rushed along her decks, 
and everything movable was caught up and banged about. 
Clayt gripped the overhang of the hatch and braced his 
feet; Mary hung on to him with both arms, hiding her 
face against his chest; the little boat pitched like a bronco, 


Here comes another 


then dived and ran down a long incline at breakneck speed 
like a runaway roller-coaster car; suddenly she was in 
calm water. 

“Damn Sulu!” cried Johnsford. ‘How can I keep her on 
her course with tons of water pounding at me? I—” 

“Here she comes, Tuan!” cried Dopey; then he yelled 
something in native dialect. 

Tony and Joe stared at each other; then they jumped up 
and looked toward the north. 

“Big water!’ cried Tony. “Big water!” 

Johnsford swung the wheel over, cursing. 

“Reefs! Reefs!” yelled Dopey, pointing. 

“Shut up, you fool!” shouted Johnsford. 
at a time is all I can handle.” 

Clayt looked at Beaut, whose face was greenish; then he 
glanced over his shoulder. A tremendous wall of water, 
which looked as high as the mast, seething and boiling at 
its crest, was rushing down on them at a terrific rate of 
speed. It loomed larger and larger, a glassy green moun- 
tain with a snowy top; then Clayt shut his eyes. The wave 
struck the prow with the grinding shock of a head-on au- 
tomobile collision; water poured down on deck as if from 
the sky, seething and hissing viciously, cold as ice, and 
strong as a landslide. The Southern Belle hesitated for a 
moment, shuddering and groaning; then she rose, climbed 
slowly till she reached the summit, then slid abruptly 
downward and to the side like an airplane in a side-slip. 
The pace was terrifying; and when she slid at last into 
calmer water she skimmed along like a speedboat, her 
prow throwing spray high up over the deck. 

Stunned, Clayt stared around him. As far as he could 
see, the ocean looked flat and calm. The mist was rising, 
and along the eastern horizon green shapes of islands were 
beginning to emerge. But the calmness of the sea was de- 
ceptive; a long oily swell was running and slapping vi- 
ciously at the hull. He turned. 

Johnsford was still at the wheel, looking like a dead 
man somebody had dug up. 

Beaut said: “Any more in sight?” 

“T don’t think so,” said Clayt. “That was it, I guess, 
and we're still here. All of us.” 

Mary glanced up at Clayt. 

“That’s the worst I—” 

But her remark was cut off sharp. With a resounding 
crash, the Southern Belle hit a reef, 


“One thing 


Chapter Twelve 

HEN Clayt came to, he was lying on his 
back with his feet higher than his head. 
The first thing that he saw was a patch of 
baby-blue sky, serenely beautiful and mock- 
ingly indifferent to the plight of the little 
boat in the treacherous Sulu Sea. Somebody 
had just thrown a bucket of water in his 
face; the taste of salt was strong in his mouth. He raised 
his head and shook it repeatedly, trying to clear his vision, 
which seemed slightly blurred. He saw Mary, her sweater 
torn, and her lovely light-brown hair going every which 
way; there was terror in her eyes, which gave place sud- 
denly to a look of joy and unbelief. 

“Clayt! We thought you might be dead.” 

“No. I guess I’m all— Oh, Lord! My neck.” 

“You hit your head on the hatch. I’d have been killed if 
it hadn’t been for you.” 

“Don’t worry, honey. 
ute.” 

Of a sudden he noticed how badly canted the deck was. 
He heard the pumps going, heard Johnsford’s loud voice 
shouting unintelligibly below. Then he turned. Joe, with 
a bucket in his hand, was looking down at him apologeti- 
cally. Tony, obviously hurt and badly unnerved, was 
sitting on the deck staring at the green water, which was 
moving gently now, like an ornamental lake in a public 
park. Beaut, in a bloody shirt, was standing with his face 
toward the stern, the elephant gun resting on the hatch in 
front of him. 

“Well,” said Clayt, getting slowly to his feet, “I guess 
my head’s pretty hard. But my neck just can’t take it. It 
feels as if it’s going to unravel.” 

Beaut laughed shortly. 

“The guy’s tough, Mary. I told you he was. 
see you on your feet, pal. We need you.” 


Tll get the kinks out in a min- 


Glad to 


Suddenly the ocean went into a wild spin; the deck 
whirled round and round; and the green Samolo Islands 
circled slowly, then seemed to sink beyond the western 
horizon. Clayt groped for the hatch, staggered, fell to his 
knees, then was helped up by Mary and Joe. 

“T wish things would hold still for a minute,” said Clayt. 
“What are we in, a whirlpool?” 

“You’d think he’d never been drunk,” said Beaut. ‘Don’t 
you remember jumping for the bed as it came around and 
missing it that night in Bombay?” 

“Oh,” said Clayt. “I get it.’ He sat down on the hatch 
till things began to take their proper places in the universe. 
“Boy! That’s better.” 

Mary threw her arms around him impulsively and 
kissed him. 

“Oh, Clayt! I’m so glad you're all right. I’d have died 
if—” She put her head on his shoulder and began to sob. 

With an exclamation, Beaut raised the gun to his shoul- 
der. Johnsford had appeared on deck from the engine- 
room. He was naked to the waist and covered with dirt 
and oil; blood was running down his chest from a cut on 
his chin, and his hair was standing up all over his big 
narrow skull. He had on two guns, the bottoms of the 
leather holsters strapped to his thighs with thongs. He 
looked dangerous, like a Malay about to run amok. 

“Watch it, Johnsford,” called Beaut. 

Johnsford laughed wildly. 

“Don’t be afraid, little man,’ he cried. “I won’t hurt 
you. How’s my handsome friend? Did he get his pretty 
face stove in? Save me the trouble if he did.” 

“Shall I plug him, Clayt?” 

“No. Let him rave.” 

“I got good news for all you lubbers. We got to get out 
of the old girl and take to the water. She’s sprung bad 
and won’t last the day out. Pumps aint worth a damn; 
it’s like trying to drain off the Sulu Sea. See how she’s 
settling?” Johnsford pointed to the starboard rail, which 
was more than three feet lower than the port rail. “And 
we better be on our way. It’s a long row to the islands, and 
the water’s full of hidden reefs, and the biggest man-eat- 
ing sharks in the world. 

“Now, you boys are friends of mine. 
our little spats. So I’m not going to cause you no trouble 
at all. I’m just going to give you that little boat there 
and say ‘Bon voyage.’ ” Johnsford threw back his head and 
laughed. “If you wise birds can make port in that thing, 
you deserve to live, yes sir. She’s sprung a little, and this 
jolt didn’t help her none, but if you keep right on bailing 
and don’t get hung on a reef or stuck in the mud, or if a 
thirty-foot shark don’t figure you’ll make good eating and 
swamp you, you ought to do all right. I’m figuring to take 
the big lifeboat, me and the crew. —Tony! Joe! Jump! 
You better come with me. I'll forget about that little try 
at mutiny. You boys don’t look like shark-bait to me.” 

Neither of the natives spoke. They were squatting on 
their heels now, staring at the deck with resignation. 

“Beat it, Johnsford,” said Clayt, “before Beaut loses his 
temper and plugs you.” 

“He won’t shoot me unless I shoot at him first, and I’m 
friendly as a young lamb. Yes, I am, boys. No, he won’t 
plug me. He’s too civilized. Now, if it was our old friend 
the Baron, I’d walk more lightly. Anyway, I just don’t 
give adamn nomore. There goes my ship. I worked hard 
for her. Since I was a boy with the seat out of my pants, 
I’ve wanted a ship. Now that I got her, look at her. Good 
old Belle. She’s took me through plenty. Always faithful, 
that’s what she was. Not like men, chiseling and conniv- 
ing and doing me dirt. She was the only thing I ever 
loved, and look at her—” 


Course, we’ve had 


Be laughed uncertainly, thinking the skipper was 
trying to pull his leg. But Johnsford was serious. 

“You better go cry on somebody’s shoulder,” said Clayt. 
“Say what you got to say and get it over with. Don’t 
tempt us too much.” 

“Don’t threaten me, you damned softy! Born with a 
silver spoon in your mouth. Never worked a day in your 
life. Didn’t even have sense enough to hold onto the 
money your old man left you. I know all about you, Ster- 
rens. So that’s the kind of a man you like, is it, ma’am?” 
Gee up, Johnsford. Go on about your business,” said 

ayt. 

“All right. Unship your boat and get out of here. Take 
them two dumb natives with you and see them hanged. 


Take the lady along and see her et by a shark. Be bull- 
headed. I tried to be fair with you boys, but you wouldn’t 
have it. You don’t know north from south. You don’t 
know nothing. You’ll row your eyeballs out, and pump till 
you can’t straighten up, and the islands’ll keep getting 
farther and farther away. Why? Because the island cur- 
rents’ll be running against you. Ma’am, you better come 
with me in the big boat. You’re too young and pretty to 
die of thirst or make a breakfast for a shark.” 

“Johnsford,” said Clayt, “call your crew on deck and get 
off the boat. We’re taking no chances. Don’t move. We’ve 
got nothing to lose by killing you right now.” 


OHNSFORD, overcome by grief at the impending loss of 
the Southern Belle, was desperate and had not acted 
with his usual acumen, but something in Clayt’s voice 

brought him slowly to himself. He hesitated and stood 
rubbing his big hand over his face. 

“All right,” he said finally. “Stay with the boat if you 
like. But it’s right deep, off this reef; and when she heels 
and goes down, she’ll take you all straight to the bottom.” 
Turning, he shouted for the crew; Dopey, Bingo, and Gas- 
par came up from below and stood behind Johnsford, their 
faces grim. They all had krises in their belts, and Dopey 
and Bingo had rifles. Johnsford shouted at them in native 
dialect. They glanced uneasily from one to the other, but 
didn’t move. 

“IT want them forward at the big lifeboat. O.K.?” 
called Johnsford. 

“O.K.,” said Clayt, “but no foolishness now, or you 
won't have any crew.” 

The natives ran forward along the sloping deck and 
worked furiously at the davit ropes. Joe and Tony stood 
with drawn revolvers, watching the other natives for any 
false move. Beaut kept his gun-sight on Johnsford. Clayt 
stood with an automatic gripped loosely in his right hand, 
watching both Johnsford and the natives, and keeping a 
firm hold on Mary’s arm. She was pale and frightened; 
he was afraid she might collapse. 

The natives finally managed to get the boat into the wa- 
ter; it was quite a job as the rail was much higher on that 
side, and the big boat kept hitting the hull solid blows as 
it was lowered. 

Johnsford cursed them in two languages. If the natives 
had smashed the big boat lowering it, it would have been 
every man for himself, dog eat dog, with only a small boat 
between the lot of them and a final resting-place at the 
bottom of the Sulu Sea. 

“I’m coming forward,” announced Johnsford. “All right, 
boys ?”’ 

“Come ahead,’”’ said Clayt. ‘And behave yourself. 
Beaut can sink your boat for you with the elephant gun.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about me,” said Johnsford, hurrying 
forward, then stopping for a moment at the rail. ‘Worry 
about yourselves. Ma’am, I feel sorry for you. If Ster- 
rens was half a man, he’d make you go in the big boat.” 

“Oh, let me alone,’ screamed Mary. ‘You've stared at 
me like that for days. I can’t stand it any longer.” She 
burst into tears, and hid her face against Clayt’s shoulder. 

“Sorry, ma’am. I was just thinking of your good. 
Tony, Joe—you better hop. I'll give you one last chance.” 

The two natives lowered their eyes and stared uneasily 
at the deck. 

Johnsford laughed, ran his eyes over this rather for- 
lorn-looking group, then turned and climbed down the 
rope ladder into the big boat. With a shout, they pushed 
off. The natives dipped the oars into the still green water 
and turned the nose of the boat toward the southern tip of 
Karoga. Beaut, Clayt, Mary and the two natives climbed 
the deck and stood at the rail. A big shark had begun to 
play about the lifeboat, making thunderous splashes, and 
flashing his white belly. 

“That’s just one of the grandchildren,” said Johnsford 
with a laugh. ‘Wait till you see the great-granddad.” He 
waved, then turned his back. 

The little group stood at the rail, silently watching the 
big lifeboat till it was hardly more than a speck on the 
shimmering water. 

Joe, who had been standing patiently beside Clayt, now 
touched his arm. 

“Tuan, we go now. We hurry. 
quick.” 

“Oh, I’m glad he’s gone,” said Mary. 
what I’ve been through.” 


Night will come too 


“You don’t know 


“You mean he—” Clayt began. 

“No. Not that. It was the way he looked at me. I used 
to see his eyes in my sleep. Like a wolf, waiting.” 

Joe and Tony began to load the gear into the little boat; 
ammunition, two full water-canteens, sacks of food, a few 
blankets, and a small square of matting; then Tony turned 
and disappeared. They waited. The Southern Belle gave 
two or three convulsive shudders and Mary screamed. 

“Go get Tony,” shouted Clayt, putting his arm around 
Mary and trying to soothe her. 

Joe hurried below, and in a moment came back on deck 
dragging Tony with him. Joe was big and husky; Tony 
was small but was putting up quite a battle. 

“What’s wrong with him?” Beaut demanded. 

“He want to stay on boat,” said Joe. “Tony silly fool. 
I tell him big boat sink. He say: ‘No, little boat sink.’ ”’ 

“Tony,” called Clayt, “you want to go with us, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, Tuan,” groaned Tony resignedly. 

They had little trouble lowering the boat, and with Joe 
steadying it, Beaut and Clayt helped Mary into the bow, 
where she could have a place to herself. When she was 
settled, Joe handed her the piece of matting. 

“If you get too hot, you hold it over head. Sun pretty 
hot now.” 

Beaut and Tony sat on the thwart near the stern, and 
Clayt and Joe on the middle thwart; they shipped their 
oars and rowed quickly away from the Southern Belle, 
which, deserted now, her deck canted, her hull settling 
lower and lower in the water, looked terribly forlorn and 
small in this glittering waste of green water. 

A big shark rose like a small submarine and slid past 
the bow. Mary started, then hid her face. Seeing a shark 
from the deck of a good-sized schooner, and seeing one 
from a small boat with not over two feet of freeboard, is 
an entirely different thing. Clayt set his jaw and stared 
at the shark, which swam close, then dived under the boat, 
appearing suddenly on the other side with a loud splash. 
For a split second Clayt saw a knowing, pitiless eye which 
startled him; then the shark dived and disappeared. 

Beaut laughed shortly. 

“Mary,” he said, “don’t get absent-minded and trail your 
hand in the water, like dames used to do on calendars.” 

“Don’t worry. I won't.” 

“Tuan,” said Joe, ‘“‘we head for southern end Karoga, like 
Johnsford. Currents carry us south too fast if we don’t. 
We point north, almost; that carry us due east if sea stay 
pretty still like now.” 

“Where will that bring us?” 

“TI don’t know. These not islands of my people. These 
islands of bad people. Moros—Muslims. Not good.’ 

“All the same, them islands belong to the United States, 
don’t they ?” demanded Beaut. 

“Yes, Tuan.” 

“That’s good enough for us.” 

The sight of the islands, although they were miles away, 
made everybody feel better. The mist had evaporated now. 
Eastward they saw mountains looming up out of the sea. 

They rowed in silence. The sun rose higher and higher, 
mercilessly pouring down on the little boat its blast-fur- 
nace heat. All about them the sluggish, lukewarm green 
water shimmered and sparkled, half blinding them with its 
glare. Finally the Southern Belle disappeared astern, but 
the islands to the east seemed no closer, and Beaut squint- 
ed at them over his shoulder in bewilderment; it was as if 
they were moving ahead of the boat and were impossible 
to gain on. 


T noon they all drank a little water and ate some bis- 
cuits. To Clayt’s relief, Mary, absolutely exhausted, 
fell asleep with her chin on her breast, her hands lying 
open on her lap, and her feet stretched out. She looked 
so helpless, so at the mercy of the world, that he wanted 
to move forward, sit down beside her, and taking her in 
his arms, rest her head on his shoulder so she’d be com- 
fortable. He swallowed hard, and tears came to his eyes. 
He felt all hollow and worn out himself; what must Mary 
have felt like before she fell asleep! 

“Some girl,” he said to Beaut. 

“You said it,’”’ Beaut replied with a weary grin. “You 
know me. Most dames are poison. But I’d go to bat for 
that one any day. Old lucky Clayt! Well, I hope your 
luck holds. We don’t seem to be able to catch up with 
them damned islands. You sure it aint a mirage?” 


“No, Tuan,” said Joe. ‘We catch pretty soon maybe.” 

“Say,” said Clayt, ‘since Mary’s asleep, I can ask you: 
is this boat as bad as Johnsford says?” 

“No, Tuan. This boat not so bad in still water.” 

“Hey,” said Beaut, “my feet are getting wet.” 

“We better bail now,” said Joe. 

While Beaut and Tony worked at the hand-pump, Clayt 
and Joe kept on rowing. The islands still seemed far 
away, but after a while gulls began to fly over the boat, 
screaming, and then sat down on the water like tame 
ducks, and floated near by, bobbing a little in the gentle 
movement of the sea. Sometime later, Clayt, looking over 
his shoulder, caught a glimpse of a palm tree, and said: 

“Land! We're getting to land.” 

“No, Tuan,” said Joe. “No land. Just trees.” 

And later Clayt saw what he meant. The sea, rising as 
the years pass, was encroaching more and more on the 
low-lying land of the Samolo group, isolating, at places in 
what seemed like open sea, tiny little islands, not more 
than ten or twenty feet across, topped by a decaying palm 
tree. They passed many such phantoms of islands. At 
places they could see the muddy bottom, and once they 
almost went aground. 

“Why, hell,” said Beaut, “we could almost walk in from 
here.” 

“Oh, no,’”’ said Joe. ‘Deeper farther on. A channel with 
strong currents. Bad shark in that water. Great big.” 

“The great-granddads Johnsford was talking about, I 
guess,” said Clayt. 


OR hours they labored through the shallows, all of them 

near exhaustion, none of them with anything to say. 
From time to time the pump got choked; and Beaut, hard- 
ly able to keep his eyes open, cursed it softly and imper- 
sonally. They had several narrow escapes from the mud, 
and for nearly half an hour they used their oars as poles, 
shoving the boat away from the little mounds of mud, 
topped by tall rank grass, which were scarcely two feet 
above the sluggish green water. Gulls were all around 
them now, screaming like parrots, and quarreling over the 
small silver fish they managed to catch in the shallow wa- 
ter. But nobody minded the gulls; they were reassuring. 

Just as they were coming to the end of the shallows, and 
Joe had begun to shade his eyes, seeking for a way across 
the treacherous channel stretching between them and the 
nearest of the islands, which now loomed large and green 
dead east, Mary woke up, started at the sight of this un- 
familiar and desolate spot, which smelled rankly of tidal 
mud and rotting vegetation; then she rubbed her eyes and 
smiled quickly at Clayt, who had turned at the sound of 
her waking movements. 

“Why,” said Mary, ‘‘we’re almost there.’’ She turned 
and pointed to the east, but suddenly lowered her arm and 
shuddered slightly. ‘“What—what is that?” 

Just beyond the shallow water, where the current was 
beginning to run swiftly, and little eddies and whirlpools 
were visible, glinting and shimmering in the sunlight, sev- 
eral enormous dorsal fins were moving slowly through the 
water at right angles to the boat. 

“Look! Big shark!” cried Joe. 

Tony, who had been hurt when the Southern Belle hit 
the reef and was now exhausted by this long pull through 
the muddy sea, groaned, fell on his knees in the bottom of 
the boat, and began to bump his head on the thwart. 

Mary was unnerved by the sight of the mammoth 
sharks. She started to stand up, missed her footing and 
fell forward on her knees—the boat, overloaded as it was, 
rocking dangerously. 

“Sit down, Mary,” cried Clayt. 

“Clayt—oh, Clayt!” 

“Please, honey. You’ve been a good girl so far. Don’t 
give up now. See? We’re only a few miles from the 
island. Don’t worry about the sharks. They’ll just swim 
around the boat, then go away.” 

After a long struggle with herself, which made Clayt’s 
heart ache to watch, Mary sat down in the bow again, and 
stared at the bottom of the boat. 

Joe jerked Tony back onto the thwart, speaking to him 
sharply in native dialect. 

“Oh, no,” cried Tony. “I row. I row.” 

“Shall we take a shot at the channel?” Clayt asked. 

“Yes, Tuan. We got to now. Pretty soon too late. 
Night come down. No good. Boat dry now. All bail out. 
We all row.” 


“Stay where you are.” 


Taking their places at the oars, they nosed the little 
boat fe into the channel beyond which loomed a big green 
island. 

“We do best we can,” said Joe to Clayt, shrugging. “We 
better catch wherever we can. That big island Kawi.” 


“What?” 
“Yes. It is Kawi. But we make no other island before 
night.” 


After rowing fifty feet or so they began to feel the 
swiftness of the current; in spite of their efforts, it was 
bearing them to the southeast toward the open sea in- 
stead of eastward. 

“This is no good,” said Clayt. 

“No. We aiming east. We aim northeast. So we make 
it maybe. Current not so swift farther on. This very 
deep channel here.” 

They nosed the boat toward the northeast and began to 
make a little progress. The sharks had disappeared, and 
Clayt sighed with relief because of the effect of their pres- 
ence on Mary. But in a moment a dorsal fin began to cut 
the water between them and the island, then another and 
another. These famous channel sharks of the Samolos 
were much bigger than the boat, of terrific speed and pow- 
er, remarkably voracious, and almost as dangerous as 
killer whales. One swam close to the boat; drew up to the 
surface, turned in an arc, showing a horrible snout, and 
teeth like knives; then it sounded, and reappeared far off 
with a resounding splash which made Mary start, raise 
her eyes, and turn very pale. 

“Mary!” called Clayt. ‘Hasy.” 

She bit her lip and set her jaw. She wanted to weep and 
scream; she wanted to give in and fling herself on the bot- 
tom of the boat like Tony. But she controlled herself. 

Joe looked over his shoulder; then he grinned. 

“Somebody watch,” he said. ‘Man on cliff. I can see 


him.” 
Tony gave a shout. 
“Boat! Boat!” 


A big outrigger, manned by a dozen natives, was com- 
ing toward them around the southern headland of Kawi; 
a red sail, with the village insignia in black, was bellying 
out in the breeze which was sweeping round the island 
from the open sea to the southeast, and eight men were 
rowing with long easy strokes. 

“That looks good,” said Clayt. “You see, Mary? A 
native boat. They’ll guide us in, maybe.” 

Speaking in a low voice, Joe said: 

“Maybe not good. Kawi Moros bad people. Maybe take 
boat. Take guns. Steal. I don’t know.” 

“My feet are getting wet again,’”’ said Beaut. 

“No time for pump now,” said Joe. ‘““We row fast. Com- 
ing out of channel now. Pretty soon O.K.” 

Three big sharks, with twice the bulk of any sharks 
Clayt had ever seen before, began to cavort about the boat, 
like sunfish playing among the reeds of a little midwestern 
stream. Mary kept her eyes lowered. 

“Where’s the elephant gun?” Clayt demanded. 

“No shoot,” said Joe. ‘You no kill him first shot. May- 
be he get wounded. Thrash around. Hit boat with tail. 
Boom!” 

The sharks drew off, then came back toward the boat, 
their dorsal fins cutting the water like big knives and mak- 
ing little waves. One of them crossed the bow, then turned 
and swam beside the boat, getting closer and closer. Clayt 
saw a huge scar across its snout and wondered what sort 
of beast could possibly have wounded an enormous crea- 
ture like that. In spite of Joe, he reached dewn for the 
gun, but the native outrigger was coming on at a terrific 
rate of speed now; and two of the men, balancing them- 
selves precariously, began to hurl spears at the sharks, 
which, after a moment, sounded and disappeared. 

“Oh, thank God!” said Mary. “Such beasts! 
one thing Captain Johnsford didn’t exaggerate.” 


That’s 


HE outrigger drew up close. They saw a row of 
unfriendly dark faces staring at them. Joe said: 

“Bad men. I don’t know.” 

Clayt picked up the elephant gun, and the little boat fell 
away slightly on his side. At the sight of the big repeat- 
ing rifle, the natives shook their heads, and some of them 
raised their hands as if to show that they were holding 
no weapons and intended no harm. 

Clayt hesitated, then lowered the gun and picked up his 
oar. They were out of the channel now in deep but quiet 


water; and they made good progress. The outrigger fol- 
lowed them; its sail had been lowered; the men at the oars 
were talking excitedly among themselves. 

A gun was fired from the top of the cliff, which was get- 
ting nearer and nearer now. The natives on the outrigger 
all looked up. A loud, high-pitched voice, carrying well 
in the clear air, began to scream out sentences in Moro. 
Joe shook his head. 

“No understand.” 

The island came closer and closer. Gulls flew over them, 
screaming. A forest of tall palm trees appeared along the 
shore, and the sunlight, striking down diagonally among 
the trunks, made a green twilight. Joe gave a joyful 
shout, and spoke gayly to Tony, whose sad face lighted up. 

Turning, Clayt saw a white crescent of beach. Gentle 
little waves were breaking over it. It was a perfect place 
to land. They nosed in for the shore. The boat was leak- 
ing badly now, but nobody cared. No more dangerous 
mud; no more swift water sucking at the boat; no more 
sharks as big as a truck—but land! Real land with 
shade, and clear water which did not taste of canvas or 
metal; a place to stretch your legs and lie down. 

The outrigger turned in for the shore too, was rowed 
past the ship’s boat, the natives avoiding the eyes of the 
occupants, and was beached on the white strand, the na- 
tives squatting down on their heels in the cool shade of the 
clustered coconut palms. 

“Who was the guy doing the shooting?” asked Beaut. 

“T don’t know,” said Joe. ‘Maybe Datu. Say leave us 
alone. Maybe.” 

A reaction had hit them. With the many dangers of 
their almost miraculous trip through the treacherous shal- 
lows and currents behind them, they all began to realize 
how exhausted they were. Beaching the boat was no prob- 
lem at all, and yet when Tony jumped out with Joe, he stum- 
bled and fell face down in the shallow water, and would 
have stayed there if Joe hadn’t lifted him up and slapped 
his face. They finally got the boat up on the beach, and 
while Clayt was helping Mary out, she flung her arms 
around his neck and collapsed; staggering himself, Clayt 
carried her up the slightly sloping beach and put her down 
in the shade. Tony flung himself down with a groan and 
began to snore instantly. Beaut swayed on his feet, turned 
to Clayt and said: “Sorry, old pal, but—” and collapsed 
and lay flat on his back, breathing heavily. Clayt and Joe, 
wabbling with fatigue, unloaded the boat, then pulled it 
up high on the beach where the tide couldn’t reach it and 
take it out to sea; then they went up and sat down beside 
the others. 


OE began to nod. His head would fall forward, his 
chin would hit his chest; he’d give a snore, then wake 
with a start. But Clayt, with the elephant gun across 

his knees, sat staring at the natives squatting in a semi- 
circle thirty feet away. They were a tough-looking lot. 
Short, dark, powerfully built, with grim sardonic faces and 
sparkling black eyes which roved around, avoiding Clayt’s 
gaze, but missing nothing. They were all chewing betel- 
nut; and when they talked or grinned at each other, showed 
their red-stained gums. Clayt’s head throbbed, and the 
tendons in his neck were so sore that when he wanted to 
look round him, he turned his whole torso. The natives 
commented on this, and one of them imitated him solemnly. 
Some of the natives had nothing on but dirty white shorts. 
Several of them were wearing turbans, short jackets, and 
baggy trousers. One, taller than the rest, and with hulk- 
ing shoulders and a vicious dark face, somewhat on the 
order of Dopey, looked like a figure out of the Arabian 
Nights. He had a short shiny sword in his sash, and his 
jacket was studded with bright paste jewels. He was the 
most disdainful-looking of the outfit, and seemed to be 
sneering at Clayt, although he avoided his eyes. 

Clayt did not know much about the Moros, but he had 
heard that they were Mohammedans, terrible fighters, and 
that the Filipinos were deathly afraid of them. Nursing 
the big gun on his knees, he watched them narrowly. He 
was so exhausted that he couldn’t think clearly; had no 
idea what to do or where to go, even if it were possible to 
rouse his companions. He turned to say something to Joe, 
but at that moment the big Borong native, lolling his head 
violently, fell back in the sand and began to snore. Clayt 
realized how exhausted Tony and Joe must be to fall asleep 
like that in the presence of the forbidding semicircle of 
Moros. 


While the others slept, Clayt sat on. The thing began 
to take on the quality of a nightmare. Before him the sea 
shimmered with all the flamboyant colors of a tropical 
sunset, and gentle little waves broke on the white beach; 
overhead, a cool breeze was sighing through the fronds of 
the tall coconut palms; everything was pleasant, gentle 
and peaceful except the semicircle of dark men, waiting, 
waiting, like a pack of wolves. Texas scenes began to pass 
before Clayt’s eyes, and suddenly he said to himself: “My 
God! I'm asleep.” His head jerked up, and he gripped 
the gun and looked at the natives. The semicircle seemed 
a little closer—he couldn’t be sure; then he was in Adlen; 
he was a young man, about twenty; his mother was telling 
him good-by at the little station lost on the gaunt Texas 
plains; there were tears in her eyes; he was on his way 
to Java, which was many thousands of miles from Adlen, 
Texas. His mother began to grip him roughly, so roughly 
that it worried him and he tried to struggle free... . 
Suddenly his eyes opened. The disdainful native had just 
succeeded in pulling the gun away from him. Somebody 
pushed him back in the sand; his eyes closed; he drifted 
into sleep. 


BLIVION descended on Clayt like a black curtain, cut- 

ting him off entirely from the little Kawian world, 
where the sun, a big rayless red ball, was sinking into the 
sluggish green sea; a gentle wind was stirring the tops of 
the tall coconut palms, and a lavender twilight was steal- 
ing in from the east, where the blue sharks were rolling 
their enormous bulks harmlessly in the channel, the gulls 
were ceasing their parrotlike cries and disappearing one by 
one, and the momentary lull, before the quick descent of 
another tropical night, would soon be over the island. 

Behind the black curtain Clayt was in a world of dreams. 
He saw, in an inextricable mixture, the dark faces of the 
natives of Sumatra, where he had tried to hunt tigers and 
had given it up as a bad job, and the tanned faces of the 
tall, lean, poorly-dressed, ironical citizens of Adlen, Texas; 
he saw, as in a procession, the charming, shapely, natural- 
looking young girls of Bali, all in sarongs and naked to the 
waist, and the overdressed, over-painted, artificially entic- 
ing strumpets of the dives of Shanghai; White Russians, 
French, Germans and even Americans. Various familiar 
faces appeared to him and spoke briefly: mournful Rans- 
den, wizened Sung Lee, the unknown Chicago Irishman 
who had put the bite on him in the streets of Madras; 
Beaut wisecracking before a temple in Siam; the Baron 
with his monocle in his eye and his jaw muscles moving 
under the thin skin... . 

The dream began to resolve itself into a nightmare. He 
was being pulled about, lifted and dropped; native voices, 
speaking an unfamiliar dialect, were chattering all around 
him, dominated by a high-pitched authoritative voice, 
which seemed to be giving frantic orders. Torches swayed 
high up in the blue night, and he seemed to be moving, 
head first, dimly toward some unknown destination, maybe 
toward a mysterious doom he’d always more than half ex- 
pected to meet. The big leaf of some huge plant, unseen in 
the darkness, and wet with dew, brushed his face lightly, 
feeling cool and smooth. A voice jeered at him. He knew 
that voice and tried violently to get up and halt his slow 
progress toward disaster. Johnsford! The Captain ap- 
peared momentarily, naked to the waist, covered with dirt 
and oil, blood on his chest, and two six-shooters strapped 
to his legs; then he receded, took off like an airplane, and 
vanished into space; although his voice, low-pitched and 
satiric, remained. 

Without warning, the dream-world vanished and Clayt 
seemed to fade farther and farther away into the darkness 
until he knew nothing more at all.... When he woke, he 
was lying on a cot on a big cool veranda. Beyond the blue 
shade of the veranda, the sun was blazing down on a flam- 
boyant tropical scene; gigantic dark-green plants with big 
red flowers, palm trees of all sizes and shapes, all leaning 
slightly because of the constant sea-wind which blew 
across the island; and lush grass, some of it very tall and 
showing spiked white flowers. Parrots and parrakeets flew 
from tree to tree, flashing red, blue and yellow against the 
dark green of the vegetation, and scolding the big white 
gulls which sailed in from the sea and waddled up and 
down, ungainly as geese, looking for scraps which they 
quarreled over, ignoring the screaming parrots. In be- 
tween the trunks of the palm trees Clayt could see a cluster 
of flimsy jerry-built native huts, perched precariously on 


short stilts and looking as if a good puff of wind would 
blow them away. 

This was no dream! He sat up abruptly. At the far end 
of the veranda was another cot; there was a woman lying 
on it. She had her face turned away, but he knew her. His 
heart gave a leap, and he swung his feet to the floor and 
stood up. Mary! He took a few steps toward her, then 
hesitated. If she was sleeping, better let her sleep. She 
needed it. Still half-asleep, Clayt, blinded by the contrast 
between the gloom of the shaded vine-grown veranda and 
the dazzling glare outside, stumbled over something and 
almost fell. Somebody who had been lying on a mattress 
which had been placed on the floor near Clayt’s cot, sat 
up and cursed loudly and sleepily. It was Beaut. Clayt 
laughed. 

“Hello, Rip Van Winkle.” 

“Hello, Johnny-jump-up. Will you please keep your big 
Texas feet out of my face?” 

“Quiet. I think Mary’s still asleep.” 

“She’s sick.” 

“Sick? How do you know?” 

“T’ve been awake ten times. Sort of, anyway. That rum- 
dum and the blimp have been doctoring Mary all day. It’s 
afternoon. I was beginning to think you were dead.” 

“My God! Where are we? What’s going on? What’s the 
matter with Mary? Who are you talking about: ‘the rum- 
dum and the blimp’ ?” 

“Sit down on the floor. Don’t bother Mary. Stop talking 
so loud and I'll tell you what I know. Now hold tight. 
Johnsford’s here.” 

“What! Why, that—” 

“Quiet! Yeah, he’s here. I saw him this morning in a 
yellow silk shirt and a white suit, all pressed, looking like 
he’d just taken a jaunt down the Bund. I opened my eyes, 
and there he was, talking to O’Brien’s fat wife. O’Brien’s 
the rumdum. This is his house; that is, he looks after it. 
I think it’s Johnsford’s joint. . . . I wake up, and there’s 
Johnsford, talking to the blimp—honest, that woman is the 
fattest dame I ever seen in my life, native or white—and 
he’s standing there sort of looking at Mary. Mary’s got 
fever. Now, aint that a break?” 

“She’s young and strong,” said Clayt, trying to reassure 
himself. ‘She’ll get through it all right.” 

“They been giving her quinine. They’re taking care of 
her, all right. If we’d come down with fever, they’d give 
us cobra venom. Johnsford sure is stuck on Mary.” 

“That’s not news,” snapped Clayt. “Know anything 
— Where are Tony and Joe? And how did we get 

ere?” 

‘IT think they got Tony and Joe in clink. Poor guys! 
They sure helped us out, especially Joe. Don’t you re- 
member all them natives carrying us up here? You were 
out! Well, I'll say one thing for you: You were the last 
guy on his feet. I can remember you sitting there with 
that gun across your knees and me thinking: ‘Good old 
Clayt. A guy you can tie to—’” 

“And then I passed out on you.” 

“Yeah—and who wouldn’t? You’re O.K. Listen, I got 
an idea Johnsford was watching us or having us watched 
all the way in. He knew where we’d end up. He knows 
these islands like the palm of his hand. O’Brien told me 
that he himself’d rather try to make it in the little boat 
than the big boat; said you had a better chance getting 
through the shallows. So what? So Johnsford knows 
the score. That’s my idea.” 

“Funny guy, Johnsford.” 

“Yeah. You know me, Clayt. I’m keeping my ear to the 
ground, and I’m beginning to smell a rat.” 

“With your ear?” 

Beaut laughed. “That sounds about normal. Keep it 
up. Look. Things aint going the way Johnsford expected 
them to. Something’s going on. You know what Joe said. 
He said Johnsford could do anything he liked on Kawi. 
Well, I think times have changed. I think he’s having 
trouble with the Datu, from something O’Brien let slip.” 

“Quiet. Here comes somebody.” 


WES O’BRIEN, an enormously fat native woman in a 
dirty wrapper, and nothing else, waddled out onto the 
veranda with a tray of food, followed by her husband, a 
little black-haired, bleary-eyed man in a stained white 
coat and a baggy pair of linen pants. In spite of the fact 
that O’Brien was deeply sunburned, he looked sick; and 
his air was furtive and apologetic. 


“You like food now, Tuan?” said Mrs. O’Brien. 

“You bet,” said Clayt. ‘Put it right here on the floor.” 

“TI made you nice pot of tea, Tuan.” 

“Many thanks.” 

“Morning to you, or afternoon,” said O’Brien, with a 
pathetic attempt at lightness. ‘You really had a sleep.” 

Clayt, sitting on the floor beside Beaut, poured himself 
a cup of tea and began to eat. 

“How’s Mrs. Smith?” asked Clayt. 

“The little lady?” O’Brien hesitated, then turned to his 
wife. ‘You go now.” The fat native woman looked from 
Clayt to her husband, shrugged, then left them. ‘She’s 
much better, the little lady is. Took her temperature just 
before you woke up. Don’t think she’s got a true fever at 
all. It’s just what she’s been through. But I won’t tell 
Johnsford that.” A strange crafty light gliated in the 
Irishman’s eyes for a moment; then he smiled weakly. 

“No? Why not?” 

O’Brien jumped up quickly and ran over to the door, 
then shouted: 

“At it again! If I catch you listening once more, I'll 
smack you one. Now you march.” O’Brien watched his 
wife till she disappeared into the back of the house; then 
he turned. ‘Boys, I’m done, do you hear me? I’m done, 
finished, through, and washed up. I'll do ne more dirty 
work for that lousy Johnsford. I know. I knew. A new 
woman for Johnsford. He’s spent his whole life collecting 
them and getting rid of them when he gets tired.” 

“Who was the one before?” 


O their utter astonishment, O’Brien burst into tears. 
“A Mrs. Luykens—and she was my friend—the only 
friend I’ve had in twenty years. Now she’s gone.” 

“Gone? What do you mean?” 

“T don’t know. She disappeared.” 

“Was she here?” 

“Yes. She lived here. Mariana and I looked after her. 
She was a fine woman. She didn’t know what a swine that 
Johnsford was. Mrs. Luykens didn’t know anything about 
the world. Simplest woman I ever saw. She had a hus- 
band who beat her, big squarehead. Then she gets hooked 
up with Johnsford. Boys, he can be mighty mealy-mouthed 
when he pleases. Somebody killed her husband, and Johns- 
ford brings her here. Now she’s gone.” 

“How could she get off the island?” 

O’Brien hesitated for a long time; then he said: 

“Native boat. The Datu does not love Johnsford any 
more. Owes him a lot of money, that’s all. I don’t say she 
got away. She may have been killed. But it wasn’t Johns- 
ford. He didn’t do it. He hasn’t been here lately. It’s a 
hard trip in an outrigger to the city of Samolo, and very 
dangerous, but Mrs. Luykens didn’t know what fear was, 
and maybe she made it. I pray she did. Yes, I’ve even 
started praying. I’m a changed man. I’m even going to 
stop drinking one of these days. I swear it. Oh, boys! 
If she did get away—if she did—” 

“Yeah?” cried Clayt eagerly, pausing in his eating. 

A look of terror showed suddenly in O’Brien’s eyes. 

“Here comes Johnsford,”’ he said. 

Beaut grabbed him by the arm. 

“Wait! Finishit. Johnsford aint hurrying.” 

“If she did get away, she’ll go to the authorities in 
Samolo. The American authorities. Johnsford got drunk 
here one night and went around bragging and boasting. 
I don’t know what he told her, but she was never the same 
again. ... Boys, all I ask is a fair shake. I want to get 
out of here. If I help, will you take me with you?” 

“Yes,” said Clayt. “On my word of honor.’ 

“And that’s as good as his bond,” said Beaut. 

Johnsford surprised them by hurrying his pace and tak- 
ing the veranda stairs in two jumps. But he smiled 
amiably, said ‘‘Hello, boys,” then he took a bottle of rum 
from his coat pocket and held it out to O’Brien. 

“Here you are, Johnny. Present for you.” 

O’Brien smiled foolishly; then he bowed slightly. 

“Why, thank you, sir. Thank you, Captain Johnsford. 
Mighty thoughtful of you.” 

“Best there is. Spare no expense, that’s my motto.” 

O’Brien smacked his lips. 

“T was figuring I’d quit the stuff, and by God, after this 
bottle’s gone, I will.” 

“Sure, Johnny,” said Johnsford. ‘Now you run along. 
Take that bottle to bed with you and get yourself some 
rest. You didn’t catch much sleep last night, did you?” 


“No. What with looking after these boys, here, and the 
little lady, and— Well, thanks again. See you all later.” 

O’Brien smiled weakly, then disappeared. Johnsford 
sat down on Clayt’s cot, lit a long thin cigar, and smoked 
in silence, staring out at the sunlight; from time to time 
he glanced in Mary’s direction. Beaut lit a cigarette and 
sat looking stubbornly at his shoes. Clayt went on eat- 
ing, studying Johnsford out of the corner of his eyes. He 
was certainly dressed up, as Beaut had said. Besides his 
yellow silk shirt and his white suit of expensive material, 
he had on brown-and-white sport shoes and a fine Panama 
hat with a brown band. He was freshly shaved, and his 
thick-knuckled hands looked as if they’d been scrubbed 
to the bone and manicured. Catching Clayt’s eye, Johns- 
ford lifted his left hand and stared at it critically. 

“Yep,” he said. “Clean as a pin. That engine grease’s 
sure hell to get off, but I did it.” 

“Quit stalling, Johnsford.” 

“Tm not stalling. I just come down to talk to you boys 
about getting Mrs. Smith to Samolo. She needs a doctor.” 

“Why don’t you swim and take her on your back?” 
suggested Beaut. 

Johnsford laughed. 

“You can’t rile me now, boys. I’ve got you. I’ve got 
your guns, your money, your passports, your letters, and 
also the letter the Baron give you to mail to the Resident, 
the fat pig! ‘Quiet, Captain Johnsford,’ he says to me, as 
if I was one of his flunkies. I’ll learn him yet. Yep, boys. 
You’re well-picked. I think you better behave. I under- 
stand a big cultch-boat’s docking early tomorrow. I'll 
charter her and take the little lady into Samolo, I think. 
After all, I was the captain of the boat she was sailing on. 
I guaranteed her passage to Samolo. It’s up to me to see 
that she gets there. As for you boys, I don’t know. Oh, 
well. Kawi aint such a bad place.” 

“You're right there,” said Clayt. “Nice place. I like 
it. And I think the Datu’s going to turn out to be a good 
friend of ours.” 

Beaut threw a quick glance at Clayt, then lowered his 
eyes and smiled to himself. Johnsford’s gaze sharpened. 

“He been here?” 

“We don’t give out such information.” 

“H’m,” said Johnsford; then he got up abruptly. “Well, 
Tll be going. Just dropped in to tell you what I was figur- 
ing on doing in regard to the lady. Can’t take you boys 
along. No room. Anyway, you seem to like it here.” 

“What about Joe and Tony?” 

“Them mutineers! Why, they’ll be tried and sentenced 
to hard labor, I guess. It’s up to the Datu. He’s the au- 
thority here. I wash my hands of ’em.” 

“Why, Johnsford,” said Beaut, ‘“‘you’re getting soft. I 
thought you’d at least feed ’em to the sharks.” 

“TI got no time to worry with small beer. Say,” he went 
on with a grin, “how did you boys like them channel 
sharks, speaking of sharks? Aint they beauties?” 

“The one in the middle had nice eyes,” said Beaut. 
“Cute kid.” 

“If some of the boys hadn’t scared ’em away, I’d’ve 
knocked ’em off one by one. I was watching you from the 
cliff.” 

‘Mighty nice of you,” said Beaut. “How did we look 
with sharks all around us?” 

“Well,” said Johnsford, “I’d’ve enjoyed it more if it 
hadn’t been for the lady.” 

“It was a little rough on her,” said Clayt. 

“Well, I offered to take her in the big boat. I done my 
best. You got to admit that. But you fellows wouldn’t 
listen.” 

Johnsford stared at them for a moment longer; then he 
turned to go. At the far end of the veranda, Mary sat up 
and looked about her foggily. 


OHNSFORD took off his hat. “Good afternoon, Mrs. 
Smith. Glad to see you’re feeling better. Once you 
get to a doctor, you'll be all right.” 
“Doctor? Oh, my ears are ringing, and I feel so funny. 
What’s wrong with me?” 

“You’ve been taking quinine,” said Clayt. ‘“You’ve got 
a little fever. The quinine makes your ears ring, makes 
you feel funny.” 

“Oh, yes. I remember in Murut. We—’ 

abruptly. 

Johnsford left without another word. They saw him 

cross the clearing and disappear among the palm trunks. 


’ 


She lay down 


“That guy’s a stack shy, is my guess,” said Beaut, “and 
dangerous. And I mean dangerous. But you sure hit him 
with that Datu business.” 

“Yeah. But we got to work fast. Go take that bottle 
away from O’Brien. I'll go talk to Mary.” 

Beaut jumped up and went into the house. Clayt walked 
over to Mary’s cot and stood looking down at her. She 
turned over and lay on her back. Her face was flushed, 
and her eyes were a little too bright. 

“Clayt! What did that man mean about a doctor?” 

“He was just talking. Relax, honey. I’ll be right here.” 
He bent down and kissed her lightly on the forehead. 

“What would I ever do without you, Clayt, dear?” she 
said sleepily; and as he watched, her eyes closed and she 
turned her face away and began to breathe evenly. 


Chapter Thirteen 


LAYT and Beaut paced the veranda im- 
patiently, avoiding each other’s eyes. From 
time to time Clayt stopped and stood looking 
down at Mary, who was still asleep. The 

hectic flush had disappeared from her cheeks, 
and she seemed to be sleeping peacefully. 
Just worn out maybe, poor kid; completely 
exhausted. Lying there at the mercy of the world, she 
made him feel very strong and protective and masculine. 
Johnsford or no Johnsford, nothing was going to happen 
to her if he could possibly prevent it. 

He turned to Beaut finally. “Well, no matter what hap- 
pens, we’ll make a fight of it.” 

Beaut made no comment. He glanced at Clayt briefly, 
then snapping his fingers, he picked up a rickety old rock- 
ing-chair and began to tear it apart. In a moment he had 
the big, heavy, curved rockers pulled off. 

“Here you are, Clayt,” he said. “Better than nothing.” 

Clayt gripped the rocker in his right hand and began to 
feel a little better. If it came to a brawl, and he and Beaut 
could get in close enough before they stopped lead, a lot of 
boys were going to have splitting headaches, maybe worse. 

“O’Brien’s been gone long enough to swim to Samolo 
and back,” said Clayt. ‘The sun’s getting low. I hope the 
daylight holds out. We’ve got no chance at night.” 

They turned at the shuffle of a foot. Fat Mrs. O’Brien 
was standing in the doorway, staring at them. At the 
sight of the ruined chair and the rockers turned into 
weapons, she gave a faint scream. 

“You go sit down,” said Beaut. 
door where we can watch you.” 

“My God, yes, Tuan. I no do nothing. I good woman.” 

She almost collapsed before she found a chair and sank 
into it. Her terror seemed exaggerated. They had no idea 
how they looked to her: two big men, dirty, unshaven, in 
filthy clothes, frowning and gripping deadly weapons! 

Off among the palm trees a gong was struck, and brazen 
reverberations filled the little clearing before O’Brien’s 
house. They caught the gleam of bright clothing, and the 
glint of weapons. The gong was struck again. A proces- 
sion of natives, all wearing turbans of various colors, short 
jeweled or embroidered jackets, and baggy pants held up 
by wide sashes, began to emerge from among the trees. 
Every sash supported at least two short swords, and some 
of the men carried rifles. A tall native, holding a small 
gong shoulder-high, struck it at long, regular intervals. 

“Hello!” said Beaut. “I didn’t know there was a circus 
in town. Where’s the elephants?” 

“Well, this is it. I guess O’Brien got to the Datu, all 
right.” 

In the middle of the clearing the procession halted. The 
natives wheeled and formed into two long lines, making a 

siittle avenue, down which walked an amazing figure: a man 
not over five feet high, with exaggeratedly wide shoulders 
and narrow hips; he had on his head a yellow turban, 
topped by a silver crescent, and his short jacket was stiff 
with jewels, which glittered in the diagonal rays of sun- 
light which were striking down between the trunks of the 
coconut palms. He had a big curved sword, like a scimitar, 
in his scarlet sash. His dark face was bony and impassive. 

“What an entrance!” said Beaut. ‘He’d be a wow in 
Hollywood.” 

“Put the rocker down,” said Clayt. ‘He wants to talk. 
This is a ceremonial visit, or I don’t know much about 
Malays. And be on your gond behavior. No wisecracks.” 


“Stay right inside the 


“What do I do? Get down on my knees and bang my 
head on the ground? Or do I kiss his foot? Good God! 
I wish I felt as big as that little squirt does.” 

Mary sat up suddenly, and her eyes widened at the sight 
of this barbaric display of power. 

“Lie down, honey,” said Clayt. ‘Keep still. Every- 
thing’s going to be all right.” He patted her hand, then 
forced her to lie down. “Things look good, honey. I think 
His Nibs wants to parley.” 

“T hope it'll be a better parley than the kind I used to 
always be spending my hard-earned dough on,” said Beaut. 

“Restrain yourself, son,” said Clayt. “You heard what 
I said. No wisecracks.” 

Reassuring Mary again, Clayt turned and went out in 
front of the house, followed by Beaut. The Datu stopped 
ten feet from them, stared at them stonily for a moment, 
then bowed stiffly. Clayt returned the bow, putting his 
back init. Beaut, glancing at him, followed suit. 

The Datu harangued them in native dialect, the natives 
responding in unison from time to time, as if the Datu was 
the chief actor in a Greek play and they were the chorus. 

“Nuts to all that pig-latin!”’ said Beaut under his breath. 
“What’s the idea?” 

The Datu stopped speaking. The gong was struck. 

“Second round,” said Beaut. 

Clayt flashed a look at the ex-fighter which silenced 
him; then he bowed and said: 

“Does Your Highness speak English ?” 

“Certainly,” said the Datu, bowing slightly. “I was 
educated at Manila. I am a civilized man, sirs. I was 
merely reciting my titles a moment ago and calling to your 
attention the fact that my power is conferred on me by 
Allah the Most High, and by the august American Govern- 
ment, whose representative I am on Kawi, Telea and 
Karoga, gentlemen!”’ The Datu bowed. 

“To what do we owe the honor of this visit?” asked 
Clayt, and Beaut had to turn away to keep from snickering. 

“Sirs, some say that you are American citizens. Some 
say that you are British subjects. I understand that your 
passports have been lost or stolen. As the representative 
of the American Government on Kawi, Telea and Karoga, 
I have been petitioned to incarcerate you till further in- 
vestigation. Gentlemen, I do not like to do this unless I’m 
sure of my ground. You gentlemen are destitute, I be- 
lieve.” 

“Yes, Your Highness. But only because our money was 
taken from us by Captain Johnsford and his men.” 

“Flow much money, please, may Iask? In excess of one 
hundred dellars ?” 

“Counting the money of Mrs. Smith, Your Highness, it 
would amount to nearly four thousand dollars, American 
money.” 

The Datu staggered slightly. 

“So much ?” 

“Yes, Your Highness. And we feel that you, as the 
representative of the American Government, should be 
the custodian of it, not Johnsford.” 


EAUT looked at Clayt with awe. What a guy! 
Johnsford try to chisel his way out of this one! 

“T can see, gentlemen, that you are true American citi- 
zens,” said the Datu, looking at Clayt and Beaut with 
respect, ‘and I assure you and give you my word that 
everything will be done to make your stay on my island 
a happy one.” 

“Thank you, Your Highness,” said Clayt. ‘I may add 
that Captain Johnsford has taken our passports, our let- 
ters, and a very important message which should have 
been delivered to the Resident at Borong, dealing with 
the murder of Einar Lundman. Captain Johnsford has no 
doubt destroyed that message.” 

The Datu stood thinking for a moment; then a smile 
spread slowly over his impassive face. Just as he was 
about to speak, Johnsford came hurrying through the 
palm grove, followed by a dozen natives. Johnsford had 
shed his finery. He was in a cotton shirt and dungarees; 
he had his six-shooters strapped on and was carrying the 
elephant gun. 

“Wise guys, eh?’ he said; then he turned to the Datu. 
“What’s the set-up?” 

“T will discuss that with you later. 
night.” 

“We'll discuss it right here, my friend,” said Johnsford 
insolently, throwing a mean look at Clayt. 


Let 


At my palace to- 


The Datu clapped his hands and shouted an order in 
dialect, his voice high-pitched and strident now, the voice 
they had heard from the top of the cliff. He was immedi- 
ately surrounded by a bodyguard of twenty, all with drawn 
swords. 

“Captain Johnsford,” he said, “you will please conduct 
yourself in a more seemly fashion, or I’ll have you put 
under arrest.” 


j Reece the jetty north of the headland a boat whistle 
shrilled, and everybody turned and stared. 

“The Government launch!” cried the Datu. 

A native came running frantically through the palm 
grove and clutched Johnsford’s arm, then talked to him 
earnestly in dialect with many gestures. Johnsford flung 
him off; then he turned, and quickly bringing up the ele- 
phant gun, he fired at Clayt, who threw himself to one 
side, then made a dash at Johnsford, screened by the mill- 
ing Malays, who had been badly upset by the sudden turn 
of events and by the stunning roar of the big rifle. 

Johnsford, torn between his fear of the men on the 
Government launch and his longing to kill Clayt now that 
he was sure that all his plans had gone awry, hesitated for 
a fraction of a second too long. Clayt, a wild light in his 
eyes, burst through the crowd of natives, knocking them 
right and left, and flung himself on Johnsford, who dropped 
the big rifle now, as it was useless at close quarters, and 
tried to get at his revolvers. 

Beaut dashed up onto the veranda and came running 
back with a rocker gripped in his big right fist. 

The Datu, screened by his men, drew off to watch the 
fight. Johnsford’s natives, cowed by the presence of the 
Datu, moved warily away into the palm grove, one by one, 
then disappeared into the jungle. 

Fighting alone now, like a trapped beast, Johnsford 
seemed to develop almost supernatural strength. He 
shrugged off Clayt’s hardest punches, and time after time 
flung the Texan away from him and almost got to his guns 
before Clayt came rushing back, fists swinging, his curly 
black hair standing up all over his head, and his pale eyes 
steely and merciless. 

“Softy, am I!’ said Clayt. 
unarmed, will you!” 

After a long struggle, Clayt got one of the guns out of 
Johnsford’s holster and flung it away, then seizing him by 
the waist, he whirled him around and backed him into 
Beaut, who grabbed for the other gun, missed, grabbed 
again and got it. Grinning now, Clayt pushed Johnsford 
away from him. 

Delighted, Beaut raised the rocker and was going to belt 
Johnsford with it, but Clayt cried: 

“Don’t hit him, Beaut. Let’s see what he’s made of. 
All right, Johnsford. You only got me to lick. Sail in.” 

But Johnsford, watching both Beaut and Clayt warily, 
and rubbing his big hand over his face, said: 

“Nope. No percentage for me in this fight. 
I lose.” 

“O.K.,” said Beaut. “Start crawling.” 

“Nope,” said Johnsford. “I'll do no crawling, either. 
Hold your horses now. I got your money. You know 
I got it. But you don’t know where it is. All right. I got 
a boat up in the cove all ready to sail. I want to get out 
of here fast. You let me go. Give me your word of honor, 
and I'll tell you where the money is. Is that fair?” 

Clayt hesitated. Money was a mighty important thing 
to Mary and him. He glanced at Beaut momentarily. Be- 
fore he realized what had happened, Johnsford was gone. 
Knocking natives down like tenpins, he leaped into the 
palm grove, jeered once, then disappeared in the jungle 
just as a big American in khaki, accompanied by two 
native constables and a tall blonde woman, appeared at 
the far end of the clearing. 

“What’s going on here?” called the American, a lieu- 
tenant in the Island Constabulary. ‘‘Where’s Johnsford? 
We heard he was here.” 

Clayt introduced himself, then explained what had hap- 
pened. The lieutenant smiled. 

“Well, he’s a goner, no matter how you look at it. This 
is Mrs. Luykens. On her testimony I swore out a warrant 
for Johnsford: murder. If he stays on the island, we’ll 
get him. If he tries to leave, I’ll run him down with the 
launch.” 

The lieutenant then paid his respects to the Datu, who 
shook hands cordially. Beaut and Clayt picked up the 


“Try to shoot me, and me 


If I win, 
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elephant gun and the two revolvers and went up on the 
veranda. Mary was sitting on the edge of the cot, looking 
weak and spent. 

“Here, here,” said Clayt. ‘“What’s going on?” 

Mary smiled wanly. 

“I was watching. I think I was standing too long. 
Oh, Clayt! This nightmare’s finally over, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. It’s finally over.” 

He made her go back to bed. Then he and Beaut sat 
on the veranda staring out into the lavender dusk. Voices 
sounded from various parts of the island. From time to 
time they saw torches moving as if by themselves. The 
hunt was on. 

Mrs. Luykens came to supper. She was a good-looking 
blonde, a little too plump, with a sad but pleasant face and 
very large, very trusting, blue eyes. Little bleary-eyed 
O’Brien seemed to worship her, and leaped about waiting 
on her as if she were royalty. 

After supper Mrs. Luykens went out to sit beside Mary, 
and the sound of their subdued conversation was very 
soothing to Clayt, who sat smoking in silence. 

Beyond the clearing, the hunt went on. Voices echoed 
through the quiet tropical night, and torches flared in the 
grove and the palm trunks cast long weird shadows. 

Some time after Mary had gone to sleep a man burst 
into the clearing and fell with a clatter as he tried to run 
up the veranda stairs. Clayt jumped up quickly, pulled 
the man to his feet, and jabbed a revolver into his stomach. 
It was Johnsford. 

“You turn me in,” cried Johnsford. “I’m done for. I 
give up. But you turn me in to the lieutenant. He’s all 
right. Ill stand trial. I’m game. But if any of the Datu’s 
men catch me, I’m a gone goose. They’ll cut me up for 
shark-bait.” 

Clayt called over his shoulder: 

“Beaut! Go get the lieutenant.” 


Chapter Fourteen 


EAUT walked into the swanky cocktail bar 
in the big Manila hotel, whistling. He had 
on a well-pressed white tropical suit, a dark 
Pi Meee blue shirt with a white tie, and a Panama 
ill} }2 Ibe hat with a blue band. He was carrying a 
4ipi—, folded newspaper in his right hand. He 
glanced about him quickly; then a grin broke 
over his ugly face. There they were, the love-birds as he 
called them (making Clayt so mad at times that he wanted 
to fight), sitting in a little booth, sipping tall cool drinks, 
and looking like a million dollars. “Sure a mighty hand- 
some couple,” Beaut said to himself. “And besides, they 
got what it takes. Brother, they sure been through the 
wringer. I got to laugh at old Clayt. She’ll make a 
solid citizen out of him, that gal; and why not? He’s no 
kid any more. He can’t go running around playing soldier 
all his life. Hello, love-birds,” he said, enjoying Clayt’s 
irritation. ‘“How’s tricks?” 

“Here’s that man again,” said Clayt. 

Beaut sat down, and when the little Filipino waiter 
came up, he said: 

“You know me, boy. Missionary’s Downfall, and don’t 
spare the horses.” 

“Just-to show he’s got hair on his chest,” said Clayt. 


B 


If I had a wife like you, I’d put her in a cage like a canary. 
Well, folks, we’re gradually getting things cleaned up. 
I just put Mrs. Luykens on the boat. Nice woman! You 
know I kind of went for that big blonde, but she’s got no 
use for men at all any more.” 

“T think you’re swell, Beaut,” said Mary. 

“Just my luck. All the nice girls think I’m funny but 
a good sport; you know: ‘good old Beaut.’ The tramps 
just want my dough. I’m sort of an in-between.” 

“Quit crying,” said Clayt. ‘You do all right.” 

“Tt says in the paper,” said Beaut, ignoring Clayt, “that 
they made Johnsford’s murder-indictment stick. So I 
guess it’s the last round-up for our pal. Yep. Things are - 
sure getting cleaned up. Tony and Joe on their way back. 
to Borong; Mrs. Luykens sailing. And—oh, yes; I got 
O’Brien that job I was telling you about.” : 

“Well,” said Clayt, patting Mary’s hand, “we can sail. 
any time now. Eh, Beaut?” Sear : 

The ex-fighter hemmed and hawed; then he said: ‘ 

“Clayt, you'll never guess who I bumped into this morn-~* 
ing!” sat as 

“Who?” , : - : 

“Bruce Baines. Can you imagine it? Same old Bruce; 
he’s one of the nicest guys I ever met. He’s raised quite a° 
stake and he’s taking a big expedition into central Borneo... 
Some place that’s never been explored. I worked for him... 
before, you know.” se 

“What do you mean, before?” Clayt demanded, staring 
hard at Beaut. 

“I signed up,” said Beaut, avoiding Clayt’s eyes. 

Mary and Clayt looked at Beaut; then Clayt said: 

“A fine thing! That’s gratitude for you. I’ve been pay- 
ing this tramp’s way for years. And now that I’m going 
back to the States and have got a good steady job for him 
back there, he runs out on me.” 

“You let Beaut alone,” said Mary. 
wants to do.” 

“Thanks, Mary. Yep. I know what I want to do.” 

The waiter came with Beaut’s drink. He picked it up 
and began to sip it. 

“Well, that beats me,” said Clayt, resentfully. 
gets all the marbles. I—” 

“Never mind now, Clayt,” said Mary soothingly. 

“Oh, let him blow off,” said Beaut. “But if he thinks 
he’s going to drag me back to the States, and put me to 
work in an oil-field, he’s crazy. It’s all right for him. He’s 
got you. He can settle down and raise a family and all 
that stuff. Join a club. Go to bridge parties. Get to bea 
respectable citizen, contribute to the community chest. 
Wear a boiled shirt at night. But where do I come in? 
Wouldn’t I look pretty in that kind of a set-up? No, 
thanks.” 

Clayt and Beaut stared at each other angrily for a mo- 
ment; then they all burst out laughing. .. . 

After Clayt and Mary had been in Texas a few months, 
they got a postcard from Beaut. It was postmarked 
Sandakan. It read: 


“He knows what he 


“That 


Dear Love-birds: 

Tomorrow we head for the jungle. So I’m saying hello 
just in case I step on a snake. Say, how about naming the 
first boy after me? I’m going to break down and confess. 
My name is Eugene. It don’t suit me, but it ought to be 
all right for Clayt’s son now that Clayt’s gone boited- 


“He don’t get five feet away from you, does he, Mary?” shirt. My best to you both. 
demanded Beaut with a grin. “I don’t blame him, though. Beaut. 
THE END 


Next Month: 


A Complete Book-length 
Novel by 


AUGUST DERLETH 


and 


A NOVELETTE 


by 
Dale Eunson 


FIVE GREAT WHISKIES”“ WEDDED” INTO 


Golden Wedding 


Any one of these five prized whiskies would 
be superb in itself. Imagine then the full, 
rich enjoyment of tasting all five “wedded” 
: skillfully into one! 
As you prefer, in Bourbon or Rye. 90 Proof. The straight 
whiskies in Golden Wedding are 4 years or more old. 11%, 
one straight whiskey 5 years old. 2%, one straight whiskey 
6 years old. 1%, one straight whiskey 11 years old. 86%, two 
straight whiskies 4 years old. 


Copr. 1940, Jos. S. Finch & Co., Inc., Schenley, Pa. 
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A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WwersKiEs 
— 
Martine 
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THE 


BEADLESTON 


SISTERS 


of Lark Avenue do Doithanyplin 


PEGGY SAYS: 


“WE BOTH SMOKE CAMELS— 
THEY’RE SO MUCH MILDER” 


AND NANCY ADDS: 


“THEY HAVE MORE FLAVOR, TOO!” 


“The ‘extras’ are the very things 
we like best about Camels!” 
And here are a few of the many 
other distinguished women 
who prefer Camel cigarettes: 


Mrs. Nicholas Biddle, Philadelphia 
Mrs. Gail Borden, Chicago 
Mrs. Powell Cabot, Boston 

Mrs. Thomas M. Carnegie, Jr., 
Philadelphia 
Mrs. Charles Carroll, Jr., Maryland 
Mrs. J. Gardner Coolidge 2np, Boston 
Mrs. Anthony J. Drexel 3rp, 
Philadelphia 
Miss Eleanor Frothingham, Boston 
Miss Polly Peabody, New York 


Mrs. Rufus Paine Spalding III, Pasadena 


Mrs. Oliver DeGray Vanderbilt III, 
Cincinnati 
Mrs. Kiliaen M. Van Rensselaer, 
New York 


Copyright, 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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In recent laboratory tests, Camels 
burned 25% slower than the aver- 
age of the 15 other of the largest- 
selling brands tested—slower than 
any of them. That means, on the 
average, a smoking plus equal to 


EXTRA SMOKES 
PER PACK! 


Peggy and Nancy are the daughters of 
Mrs. C. Perry Beadleston of New York and 
Long Island. Among their family forbears 
are a Territorial Governor, a Secretary of 
the Treasury, a World War general... 
Noted for their glowing 

blonde beauty 

Good companions, the lovely Beadleston 
sisters are usually seen together at débu- 
tante parties, the theatre, polo matches. 
Serious-eyed Peggy reads a great deal, 


EXTRA MILDNESS 


EXTRA COOLNESS 


would like to be a writer... Nancy (seated 
on arm of the sofa) is fun-loving, figure- 
skates beautifully, composes swing music. 


* Camels... our favorite cigarette” 
They agree that: “There’s something spe- 
cial about a Camel. It always tastes just 
right. Milder and cooler and full of flavor! 
Camel cigarettes are gentle to the throat, 
too —not a bit harsh.” As Nancy. says: 
“Well, you’d have to smoke Camels to 
know how grand they really are!” 


EXTRA FLAVOR 


GET THE ‘EXTRAS’ WITH SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS 
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